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CHAPTER I 

The rector, the schoolmistress, and a tall, graceful 
woman in a well-fitting riding-habit, whose horse was 
held in the background by a smart groom, stood talk- 
ing together at the entrance of the village school in 
Grange Mills as a fine December day was beginning 
to close in. 

It was mild for mid-winter, but Orange Mills occu- 
pied a sheltered position facing south-west. Indeed, 
its inhabitants considered it the most favoured spot 
among the many pleasant places in Daleshire. 

"Yes, madam," the schoolmistress was saying; "it^s 
amazing how the children have fiocked to school since 
you came home to live among us. I'm sure the 
rector will tell you, I did not spare pains nor trouble, 
and Miss Olivia was that good and helpful; but some- 
how there did not seem to be the life in any of us that 
you have brought with you." 

*'That is not difficult to explain,'' replied the rector, 
a hale, portly country gentleman-looking man, with 
an air of authority. "The eye of the master or 
mistress has a compelling power no delegate can ex- 
ercise, and Mrs. Leigh's energy is contagious." 

'Restlessness might be a more correct expression," 
said the lady in a clear though low voice, and she 
looked dreamily away over the landscape which 
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spread before them. As she spoke, the sun, which 
was slowly sinking, shone out from behind a bank 
of cloud and lit up her figure. It was tall and stately 
though slight, her colouring that of a clear brunette; 
her eyes were dark, but though shaded by long lashes, 
so lustrous that those who looked into them could 
not decide what was their exact colour; while in con* 
trast to her youthful figure, her abundant rippled 
hair was sUveiy white. 

"I am glad,** she resumed, addressmg the school- 
mistress, "that you think our Christmas tree will be 
a success. I like the idea of free gifts at Christmas, 
as well as rewards duly earned, which are rights. 
Your girls have not done badly since the summer 
holidays. Do try and make good cooks and needle- 
women and housewives of them. I am sure the 
morality and sobriety of the men depend more on the 
comfort of their homes than on the exhortations of 
the most eloquent preachers — eh, Mr. Carden ?" smil- 
ing on the rector. 

"I am with you there, my dear madam; very fine 
erections in the way of human character can be 
reared upon these feet of clay; but — ^^ He paused 
suddenly, hearing the sound of horse's feet, and a 
gentleman came round a turn of the road which 
traversed the village, and drew up beside them. 

"Why, Mr. DenhamI I did not think you were 
expected till to-morrow. Welcome, heartily." 

'^any thanks," returned the horseman, dismount- 
ing and laying the reins on the neck of his steed, 
which stood still like a well-trained animal, while his 
rider advanced to exchange cordial greetings with his 
friends. 

He was a man of perhaps thirty-five, of middle 
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/ height, and more strongly than gracefully built. He 
I had an air of distinction, however, chiefly due to the 
/ setting on and carriage of his head; and though not 
I handsome, his large, keen grey eyes, strong but 
I pleasant face, and well-shaped forehead, gave most 
I obeervers an impression that he was certainly good- 
r looking. 

*1 rather took my people by surprise yesterday,*' 
he said; ^'but finding myself so near home, I felt a 
sudden desire to be there, especially as London at 
k Christmas is rather dreary, — and here I am. I was 
I on my way to call on you, Mrs. Leigh; very glad 
i to see you looking so much better than when we 
parted. How long ago ? fourteen or fifteen months ?" 
*T[ left Vienna a year ago — last October," she re- 
turned. "How do you find your father ?" 

'^Remarkably well! much better than I expected; 
< and my sister is — rather older it seems to me than 
. her parent! but bad health is an enemy to the per- 
) sistence of youth." 

\ Some more friendly inquiries, — ^for the rector's 
wife and daughters, for his soldier son who was in 
Lidia, and then Mrs. Leigh beckoned her groom. 

Obeerving that it would be dark before she could 
reach home, she accepted Denham's proffered aid to 
mount; and he, following her example, said, "You 
will let me come with you, and perhaps give me a 
cup of tea ?" 

"Certainly! Better tea than I could manage in 
Vienna," she returned, smiling. "Good-bye, Mr. 
Garden. My love to your wife." 

'*Pray, add mine," said Denham. ^T. hope to see 
her and the dear old rectory to-morrow." 
The rector shook hands with both, and expressed 
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his pleasure at seeing Denham once more amon^ 
them. Then Mrs Leigh turned her horse's head 
down the road by which Denham had just ridden into 
the village, and they trotted at a good pace for nearly 
a mile, when, the ascent growing steeper, they drew 
rein, and proceeded at a walk. 

^'It is rather like a dream, a pleasant dream, to 
be here," said Denham, looking round. "What an 
English scene! so tranquil, so prosperous-looking, 
with so much homely beauty." 

"Yes ! How I loved it once ! how I hated to leave 
it, even when travelling was a joy to me; and what 
desperate resolution it cost me to return. I used to 
think it cruel of you to urge my coming back; but I 
find my heart going out again to the old place, the 
old work, which gains new aspects as the years bring 
changed conditions. This Christmas will not be so 
bad as I expected. Sir Gilbert and Lady Stanmore 
are coming to me; very good of them, for I have not 
much to offer. Then I have picked up a few waifs 
and strays I met here and there; so, vou see, I am 
growing sociable." 

"You are too strong a woman to seclude yourself 
forever," said Denham. *1 hope you will not for- 
sake the haunts of sinful men! You will go up to 
town in the spring?" 

'Terhaps. But I make no plan. And you; how 
shall you like a country gentleman's life after Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, and Vienna ?" 

*Tji some ways, better than any of them; in other 
ways, I may be a little bored. But English politics 
must have an inexhaustible interest for Englishmen, 
and if old Harley retires, as it is said he intends, I 
fancy I have a tolerable chance of succeeding him." 
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'^o doubt. I am so glad to hear it, Mr. Denham. 
Your father, I know, always regretted that your 
brother's condition of health did not allow of his 
going into Parliament." 

Denham did not reply at once, and they rode on 
in silence. Presently the road dipped down a short 
descent into a brown, leafless patch of woodland, its 
tracery of twigs and branchlets showing clear against 
some safFron-coloured bars of light shot across the 
sky by the sinking sun. 

A rough, broken stile on their left gave ingress to 
the wood through which a path led downhill, being 
soon lost to sight amid the stems of the trees, the 
yellow and brown withered bracken, and brambles, 
which grew thickly beneath them. 

^T protest that stile is in the same condition as 
when I was here three years ago!" cried Denham, 
pointing to it 'Tleally, Mrs. Leigh, or Madam 
Leigh, as your people call you, you do not look 
after your fences properly. What a charming walk 
it is down that path to the Grange ! Do you re- 
member our escapades in those woods? That 
memorable occasion when you fell into the trout 
stream, and I fished you out, and led you all drip- 
ping to old farmer Niel's homestead, and they dried 
you and made you fit to appear before Lady Mary ?" 

"I remember many such adventures. Are we the 
same creatures, with all our cruel knowledge, our 
indurating experience, as the irresponsible little 
animals who did their best to endanger their lives 
some five-and-twenty years or more ago ?" 

^TTes; in the sense that the fine linen which decks 
the couch of a queen is the same material which 
once lay bleaching on the fuller's field." 
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"True 1" murmured Mrs. Leigh. 

"And though the sorrows, the disappointments 
of twenty-five years ago seem very trivial to our 
matured sight, they were quite as important and 
overwhelming to us then as the graver trials of to- 
day. I am quite sure I am happier as a man than 
I wi^ as a boy, though early youth has one advan- 
tage which the years steal from us — ^the joy of hope, 
of boundless anticipation." 

'T have forgotten what it is like," she said, as if 
to herself. 

'T)o not say so! there is time enough before 
you for many sunny, genial days; take the poet's 
advice, TLet the dead past bury it« dead.' " 

^TTes! it would be wiser! — ^but" — in a changed 
tone — "tell me, have you preserved your love of 
hunting all through your long absence from Eng- 
land? I observe that a continued exile from our 
beloved island changes a man considerably." 

'Ttfo! I am as keen as ever, and look forward to 
a run with the Audley Hounds on Thursday with 
great pleasure. You will honour us with your pres- 
ence, will you not?" 

Mrs. Leigh shook her head. "I have not hunted 
for more than eight years. The hunting field will 
know me no more." 

*T)on't say so! Why, there was nothing you 
liked so well, and nothing that even you did so well ! 
I remember distinctly how almost inspired you used 
to look as you rushed Firefly at a big fence and 
seemed to lift him over. I am certain your seat, 
your pluck, are as good as ever." 

"Possibly; but my sense of the fitness of things 
forbids my following the hounds any more." 
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"This is a great difiappointment !" cried Denham. 
**I counted on your giving me a lead on various 
occasions I" 

'*May you never meet worse in your pilgrimage 
here," she returned, with the brief, bright smile 
which changed her expression wonderfully. "Come, 
it is growing chilly — and I want my tea 1" Touch- 
ing her horse gently with her whip, she broke into a 
rapid business-like trot, which was not favourable to 
conversation, and soon brought them to the gates of 
Leighton Grange. The approach was short, and 
the old Elizabethan house stood well out from its 
background of wooded upland, from which it over- 
looked a richly-cultivated plain, bounded by a re- 
mote line of blue hills; these had now nearly faded 
out of sight. Mrs. Leigh led the way along a 
carriage road which crossed a hollow, where once 
flowed the waters of the moat, now turned into a 
sunken shrubbery with flower-beds. 

"Welcome, heartily welcome, to the Grange once 
more !" exclaimed Mrs. Leigh, descending unassisted 
from the saddle, and holding out her hand with a 
kindly smile. 

The sound of their horses' feet brought a grey- 
haired butler and his attendant footman to the door, 
which they threw open, and a bright light streamed 
out upon Mrs. Leigh standing on the threshold of 
her home, her hand in Denham's, her colour 
deepened by the keen evening air, and her lustrous 
eyes speakiiig even a warmer welcome than her lips. 

"She is handsomer and more queenly than ever,'* 
thought Denham, gazing into her fair face. "What 
a wife for a man who has a good position to main- 
tain, and expects a higher one still !" 
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He followed her, well pleased, into the first or 
outer hall, which was hung with specimens of old 
armour, and plentifully adorned with plants, then 
through a curtained doorway into a considerably 
larger one, panelled with dark oak, having at the 
back a staircase finely carved ^vith a lofty stained 
glass window behind 'it. Here was more armour. 
Complete figures, clothed in steel, stood in the 
comers, between which were palms and sweet hot- 
house flowers, plentifully supplied in huge vases. 
The wide fireplace, with lamps on either side, and 
a glowing fire of wood and coal, made an island of 
brilliant light in its immediate neighbourhood, but 
the rest of the great hall was in semi-darkness. 

"Is tea readv?" asked the hostess. 

'TTes, madam. It is ready in your morning 
room." 

"We shall be more comfortable there than in this 
great space!'* and she led the way to a door to the 
left of the stair which opened on a passage softly 
carpeted and well lit, at the end of which a few 
wide steps led to a door opening into an octagon 
room, panelled in white, and adorned by some good 
water-colour drawings. The chintz-covered furni- 
ture, sfevres china ornaments, gave the room some- 
thing the air of a French boudoir. 

A small table set for tea, with the daintiest tea- 
cups, the most imaginative old silver, was ready for 
them; and Mrs. Leigh, laying aside her hat, whip, 
and gloves, pushed back the silvery masses of her 
hair, and sat down to pour out tea. 

"Then you are quite alone?'' he said, taking his 
cup from her hand; "you must feel rather lost in 
this rambling old house?" 
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''No. It has been too long thoroughly familiar 
to me 1 Then it is not really very large. It is full 
of small rooms and odd comers, in which there is 
great waste of space; but, except in the great hall 
and one or two reception rooms, you can make 
yourself cosy anywhere. In truth, visitors rather 
worry me, unless they are of my own sort." 

"And those are not to be so easily found 1'* 

"Come, Hubert I no diplomatic compliments,'^ 
she returned, with a smile. "But don't imagine I 
am going to pose as a recluse. I have had a good 
many people to stay with me during the autumn — 
chiefly women — ^for I am sorry to say the game has 
been terribly neglected. You must advise me how 
to win back the old renown of the Leighton covers." 

«I am quite at your service for that or any 
purpose." 

*T have found your father and sister the best and 
most cheery of neighbours," resumed Mrs. Leigh; 
"and Lord Denham's secretary, Mr. Markham, was 
infinitely and most kindly useful when my Austrian 
and Magyar friends were here. But I ought to 
thank you for your soimd advice to return to my old 
home and take up the thread of my old life." 

"They tell me that Frau von was quite 

charmed with he? visit to the Grange." 

Their conversation turned upon Viennese society 
and Austrian country life, imtil one of the several 
clocks standing on mantel-shelf and bracket chimed 
the hour, and Denham rose to depart. 

'T)o you know you are to have the pleasure of 
my company to dinner to-morrow?" asked Mrs. 
Leigh, going with him to the door of the room. 

^^o ! It is good news indeed !" 
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"I had an invitation from your sister the day 
before yesterday. I fancy you will be pretty full 
next week, so I accepted." 

"Yes, I rather think we shall. My father's readi- 
ness to see people surprises me. Poor old fellow, he 
seems wonderfully pleased to have me back again. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Leigh. Is it permitted to call upon 
you in the morning ? before luncheon, I mean V 

"Yes, certainly 1 my morning is finished before 
that." 

They shook hands cordially, and Hubert Denham 
left her. 

Katherine Leigh went slowly up to her dressing- 
room and put herself into the hands of her maid, 
a staid elderly woman who did not look quite 
English. 

Her mistress was absolutely silent; in general she 
had some friendly remarks to make about her toilette 
or the needle-work to be begun or finished. 

Mrs. Leigh dressed mechanically; she was reflect- 
ing on her own position and feelings, and on the fact 
that in all the lonely days she had spent in her old 
home since she returned to it, it had never seemed 
so lonely — so desolate as when the door closed on 
Denham a few minutes ago. 

Ten days later Christmas-tide, with its hospi- 
talities and superabundance of food, was over. 

The house parties at Audley Court, Lord Den- 
ham's seat, and Leighton Grange, were dispersing, 
and the weather, which had been crisp and bright, 
had changed to gloom and drizzle. 

Mrs. Leigh and some of her guests had gone to 
a bazaar in the neighbouring town of King's Leigh- 
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ton, one of those spasmodic attempts to revive the 
finances of school or hospital for which the New Year 
is supposed to be favourable. 

Lady Stanmore pleaded an inmiinent cold and 
stayed by the fire in the smaller of two luxurious 
drawing-rooms, armed with a biting "quarterly/' and 
comforted with a lace wrap over her sweet morning 
cap. 

She was Mrs. Leigh's most trusted friend, and a 
relation on the late Mr. Leigh's side. She was a 
bony woman, rather too broad for her height, with 
a weather-beaten complexion, rough dark hair, and 
sharp, small light eyes. Her general aspect belied 
all theories respecting race, for Lady Stanmore 
would not have seemed out of place behind the 
counter of a greengrocer's shop, and more, would 
have made it pay, while few of our titled aristocrats 
could boast older or purer blood. 

**If you please, my lady, Mr. Denham has called, 
and wishes to know if you will see him V* 

^Th ? What ?" cried her ladyship, throwing back 
the lace that mufiJed her head. "Mr. Denham, did 
you say? Yes; bring him up," and she rose to 
shake out her skirts. 

"Well, Mr. Denham," she exclaimed, when he 
presented himself in two or three minutes, ^T. am 
glad to see you, and very glad they are all out! 
I never have had a chance of speaking to you among 
all these strangers, and we were very good friends 
m the old days before you went off abroad to hob- 
nob with emperors and princes I" 

'TTou are very kind to remember the unlicked 
cub you deigned to notice. Lady Stanmore. I con- 
fess I rather counted on a tSU^tSte talk with you. 
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I am glad too of an oppoitnnitT of thanking you 
for your introduction to Mrs. Leigh. My sister 
seemed to have lost sight of her, and it was only from 
scraps of gossip I heard of the disastrous break-up 
of her home." 

^^ou may well caU it disastrous! Did she ever 
speak to you on the subject P 

''Xever ! I felt I dared not approach it. Indeed, 
I never saw a woman so clianged as she was when 
we met after a separation of seven or eight years. 
She was even reluctant to admit me. I only man- 
aged to renew our friendly relations by keeping to 
the most abstract topics, and inducing her to visit 
some of the famous galleries in Vienna. She always 
had a strong instinct for pictures; so you see I know 
very little !" 

"And vou want me to tell vou more f 

^T)eBT Lady Stanmore, I would not presume to ask 
your confidence, but if you choose to inform me, I 
should be profoundly interested. Pray remember 
how much I admired Katherine Leigh in the old 

davs." 

• 

"I wish to heaven she had married yoii, Mr. Den- 
ham. Whv didn't vou ask herf 

"But I did — once a week at least — ^when I used 
to come down to Audley Court in the holidays and 
long vacation !'* 

"And she said Nof — in a tone of surprise and 
regret. 

^Tjivariably ! in fact it became quite a habit 1" 

^'Hum! I wonder why?" 

*T[ cannot explain exactly. You see I was rather 
a raw schoolboy then; besides, she was some six or 
eight months older than myself, and looked on mo 
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as a mere inexperienced cub; then she also looked 
down on the Denhams as mushrooms compared to 
the Leighs, which they are." 

^^ut she condescended to marry Mark Ellis, the 
younger son of a banker, who, if he had a great 
grandfather, cannot possibly go any further back." 

^^ark Ellis was an uncommonly nice fellow, and 
from all I have heard, and the little I saw of him, 
by no means a bad one. He had all the advantages 
money could give him as a boy, and a commission 
in a crack cavalry regiment, where he was a great 
favourite. I don't wonder that Katherine was fas- 
cinated by him. Her father was noty however. I 
don't quite understand why. He hadn't a keen per- 
ception of character, and Ellis was no fortime- 
hnnter. The banker settled a good round sum on 
him, and everything went smoothly for a consider- 
able time. Then Ellis absconds with some woman 
not in society." 

**The worst sort of law-breaking a man can 
commit," put in Lady Stanmore reflectively. "Yes I 
Eatherine Leigh (Ellis took her name to please 
her and her father, you know) lived peaceably 
enough with her husband for a long time. I don't 
say there were not occasional clouds in their summer 
sly; their tastes were different; she loved Leighton 
Grange and the life there. He loved London, Paris, 
his regiment (which, by the way, he gave up). She 
was a little masterful, though a fine generous crea- 
ture, and they had drifted a little apart when their 
only child, a fine, delightful boy of seven, I think, 
caught scarlet fever in one of those horrid cottages 
that poor Katherine worried about so much. He 
died, and no Rachel ever mourned more passionately 
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than she did. Nor could any husband have devoted 
himself more absolutely to cheer and comfort a wife 
than Ellis did. He took her away to Egypt — they 
were away about eighteen months; then they re- 
turned and stayed for a while in town. You must 
know that Mrs. Leigh had endless schemes for all 
these tiresome labourers and villagers, schools and 
savings banks, where she gave three halfpence for 
every pennv thev put in, which no doubt they con- 
sidered grasping^nd money-lending 1 All this re- 
quired a heap of writing, so she had a nice sort of 
girl, quite a gentlewoman, as secretary. She was 
quite a plain little thing, with rather a pretty 
figure, and a sweet way of speaking. Katherine was 
so kind to her; and when they were in London on 
their way home she asked her to stay with them. 
Poor Katherine ! she was just getting over her first 
bitter grief, and was so grateful to Ellis for all his 
care of her, when one afternoon, she had been out 
driving with me, and I had an engagement that 
obliged me to return rather early, so I left her at 
their house, — they had taken one for a couple of 
months; she asked if Mr. Leigh had come in. The 
answer was Yes ! He was in the study. The study 
was on the first landing. She went up, opened the 
door suddenly, and beheld the admirable secretary 
in her husband's arms, and both weeping. 

"You can imagine the rest. She was absolutely 
stunned. It was an awful time. Ellis told Sir 
Gilbert that the fact was he and the girl had made 
up their minds to part. I myself do not think they 
were so bad as weak; anyhow luck was against them. 
If / had kept Katherine out a little longer she might 
be still a happy wife. At all events, she would not 
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see EUifl. Then the rector persuaded her to write 
a conciliatory letter to him, but by that time he had 
started off with the girl, and nothing would induce 
him to return. He said he would be the bad boy in 
disgrace all the days of his life, and home could 
never be home again. It was a cruel business. For 
a while my poor Katherine seemed turned to stone. 
Nothing, however, could induce her to divorce Ellis, 
though she could have done so easily enough, and I 
know she has no religious scruples on the subject. 
I do wish she would, and marry some good fellow." 

^^Oreat heavens I what a heartless blackguard this 
Ellis must be, — ^to forsake a wife still mourning the 
death of their son. No wonder she shrinks from the 
idea of any possible marriage." 

'Tt is six years since this tragedy occurred, and 
hearts, especially good hearts, have wonderful vi- 
tality," returned Lady Stanmore; and they remained 
silent for a few moments, till interrupted by the an- 
nouncement of the Rev. Mr. Garden, and their con- 
fidential conversation was over. 
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CHAPTER II 

liEAViNa the parties at the Grange and Audley 
Court to disperse, we must pick up some other 
threads of our yam. 

The Christmas holidays were over. The commo- 
dious residence of Mr. William Garth in that favor- 
ite locality, Pelham Terrace, N.W., had settled 
down to silence and tranquility, for yesterday the 
younger son had returned to school, and that very 
morning Mrs. Garth and her eldest daughter had 
escorted the younger girl to a fashionable "estab- 
lishment" for young ladies at Brighton. 

In the tank-like back parlour, which had been the 
schoolroom, the sound of receding wheels had died 
away, and the absolute stillness which marks the 
more distant suburbs of London, when tradesmen's 
carts have finished their morning rounds, fell upon 
the young creature who sat in the dingy, untidy 
room with an oppressive sense of desolation. 

She was a slight, willowy thing, with graceful 
shoulders, and a lot of reddish-golden curly hair, a 
delicate, but slightly "tip-tilted" nose, and a pair of 
imusually deep blue eyes, further darkened by long, 
dark lashes. 

She sat quite still for a few minutes at the big, 
square, baize-covered table which half filled the 
room, her back to the partly open door, her big eyes 
gazing away into vacancy, and her sweet but rather 
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mie mouth quivering occasionally^ as if steeped in 
Badly tender memories^ for which her black frock 
with its frayed crape trimmings might partly ac- 
coimt. 

At last she put her elbows on the table^ and^ 
covering her face with her hands^ began to cry 
quietly but bitterly. 

Presently she dried her eyes and raised her head. 
'T. must stop this/' she murmiured, quite unconscious 
that some one had pushed the door behind her open, 
and stood there for a minute listening. The passage 
outside was softly carpeted, and she had heard no 
footfalL 

The somebody was a tall young man, straight and 
slight, though broadnshouldered and well-knit. He 
was deeply simbumed/ with dark hair and steely, 
blue-grey keen, steadfast eyes. His face was clean- 
shaven, and showed a strong jaw and stem mouth. 

The minute of indecision or observation over, he 
crossed to where the weeping girl sat, and, taking 
her small head in his hands, turned her face to him. 

"Why, Monica!" he exclaimed. "What is the 
matter; you are not surely shedding tears because 
Helen is gone?" 

^TLaurie I" she cried, disengaging herself from him 
and starting up. "Why, how, where! where did 
you come from?" Her face lit up as if a sunbeam 
had broken through the mist of sorrow. 

"Well, — ^last from the docks. I wrote to my 
father from Suez, saying I should be in London 
almost as soon as my letter, but it does not seem to 
have reached him; anyhow, he told me all the 
women-kind would be away t^is afternoon, so I 
made tracks here as soon as I could." 
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^^Ohj I am giMd jaa have eome r* 

^ Are jon f Rit why are jon ciTTiig your eyes 
om F ktxizig go her hainL wliich he hkd held in both 
his own vhile he looked eamesdv into her face. 

^I really dcm* t know. Things are neither better 
nor wone than thev used to be: onlv at times I feel 
that there is no 1k^, — ncme at all !'^ 

''Well have time to talk orer things pres- 
entlv"" 

"'Meantime,^ she intermpted, ''don^t yoa want 
some hmcheonP 

''Xo; thanks. I hmrhed in the City. It doesn't 
do to oome in late herr/' 

''Well, let us go into the drawing-room; it is 
sonny there. And tell me all about your last Toy- 
age. What happened to send yon back so soonf 

Then Lanrence Garth, his father*$ eldest son by a 
fint marriage, explained that fresh orders awaited 
them at Aden, which condderablv shortened their 
Toyage. For though, on one side. Monica had a 
hav earl for a first coudn, on the other she stood in 
exactly the same relationship to the young third mate 
of a cargo steamer. 

Xext Monica told her tale. 

^ really have not much to complain of. I always 
try to remember that if mv unde and Mrs. Garth 
had not taken me in I might hare starved. Yet" 

"^et whatr 

"Oh, I suppose I am fanciful: but it seems the 
longer I stay the less Mrs. Garth and Helen like 
me. Uncle is always kind, and the others were 
rather nice at first. Xow, I can*t help feeling 
awfoDy in the way. , However, if it goes on like this 
I win relieve them. I shall run away. I can do 
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something. I can do hair very nicely, and I daresay 
dear old Dolly would take me in for a week or two 
till I found a lady's maid's place." She rose as she 
spoke, and led the way into the drawing-room, which 
was pleasant and simny, and not too cold, though the 
fire had not been lit. 

"Who is Dolly, and where does she live?" asked 
Garth, hesitating for a moment where to sit, and 
finally taking a chair opposite his cousin. 

"Dolly is not a she," returned Monica, smiling, 
'^e was my dearest papa's best friend, and he is 
quite old, — ^forty, at least; his name is Lord Adol- 
phus Travers, but papa and all our friends generally 
called him Dolly." 

"Lord Adolphus Travers!" repeated the young 
sailor in a tone of surprise. "Why, there was a man 
of that name went through the bankruptcy court 
when I was last in London I and a very bad business 
it was I" 

*T[ am sure it must have been Dolly 1 He was 
always in trouble with law people; they seemed to 
have a special spite against him, but he was so 
pleasant and generous" 

"I daresay, with other people's money I It seems 
to me he is rather a rip f and not at all a sort of per- 
son you could possibly stay with !" 

"That is a very unkind speech, Laurence. Papa 
used to say he was one of the best fellows in the 
world — and oh, I could be so useful to him ! and so 
happy with him 1 While here" 

**I know you are miserable — ^no wonder!" He 
started up and took a brief, quarter-deck walk to and 
fro; then, stopping by the fireplace at a little dis- 
tance, and gazing at her with loving, longing eyes, 
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while the colour rose in his brown cheek, exclaii 
**I wish to heaven I could marrv vou and take 
away from them all !'' 

To this outburst Monica, somewhat to his disi 
replied very calmly, **I am sure I wish you cou 

'"Do vou mean to sav, Monica, that vou w< 
— that you could — care enough about such an 
couth sort of fellow as I am, to marry me ?" 

"You were never uncouth to me! You seer 
be the only person in the world who cares for 
and I am thankful for that." 

"There is no lack of care and thought in 
heart for you, but I can see plainly enough that 
have only a kindly, grateful sort of feeling for 
and I — though I may not be worthy of it — ^I'd 
something warmer and stronger." 

"I like you very much, dear Laurie, but thei 
no use in talking of what cannot be. I suppose 
uncle and Mrs. Garth would be terriblv vexed if 
were to marry me?" 

"I don't know, and I don't care ! What they 
or dislike would not influence me. There's a bij 
obstacle than that." 

"Is there ? What is it, Laurie f 

"I have no money, and I must not think of a i 
for a long time to come!" 

"Ah, yes 1 and I have no money to help you 1 
are verv unluckv, are we not ?" 

"Most young people are no better off than 

are, but Oh, Monica, I must not ask yoi 

wait for me! It would be unfair, when vou an 
likely to be sought by men who can take you ou 
your present misery. If you had a happy hom( 
wait in, but vou have not ! I am ashamed of mv 
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for breaking out in this way ! Go, my sweet, my dear 
little cousin, put on your hat, and let us go down to 
the National Gallery, or some such wild dissipation. 
J We'll find a hansom in Maida Vale, and have a look 
at the shops in Bond Street, at any rate." 

'It woidd be very nice," returned Monica, '^ut 
you see I have been rather busy lately for Helen, so 
I have not had time to mend my gloves, and they 
are really too bad to put on. I will mend them to- 
night, and then" She stopped short, as if con- 
fused. 

"Oh, never mind ! we^l buy a new pair. Let us be 
j off. We have not too much daylight." 

"Well, no, Laurie. I should prefer mending my 
old ones." 

"I don't intend you to buy them. / will. Non- 
sense, Monica. Do not waste time. Go and put on 
yonr hat." 

"Suppose we take a walk towards Hampstead in- 
stead." 
i "No! I have made up my mind to go into Bond 
! Street and Regent Street, and stare at the shops; 
and for once I shall have my own way. Generally 
■ you do what you like with me." 

"Very well. After all, I should like to breathe 
the air. I have not been out for a week." 

The speaker rose and left the room, and Laurence 
Garth resumed his troubled walk. The girl, who 
was a torment and a delight to him, was his father's 
niece, Monica Deering, the daughter of his only 
sister, who in early days had thought herself fortu- 
nate when she obtained the appointment of governess 
in the numerous family of an Irish baronet, whose 
comitry place was in a disturbed district of his dis- 
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tressful country. Here she attracted the notice of a 
gay but not very youthful hussar, whose regiment 
was quartered in the neighbouring town. 

The Hon. Gerald Deering, youngest son of the 
Earl of Castleford, was accustomed to indulge his 
fancies in most things; and finding the quiet, modest 
little governess very much to his taste, pursued her 
with great perseverance. 

Something in the girl touched the better side of 
his nature, which, to do him justice, was no insignifi- 
cant portion of the whole. So one day Monica 
Garth gave her employers notice to leave, and was 
quietly married to her lover in Dublin. 

So far as the yoimg wife was concerned, they lived 
happy ever after. To be sure, the "ever" did not 
last very long, but had it extended beyond the first 
lustre, Deering was too manly a man to treat a 
woman, who loved and trusted him, imkindly. Nor 
did he make any secret of his mesalliance. Indeed, 
he lost no time in drawing down the wrath of his 
noble father on his head. They had already had 
many differences respecting financial affairs, but this 
last was the crowning offence, and Lord Castleford 
solemnly renounced his imprudent and impecunious 
son. 

Matters were in no way improved for Gerald 
Deering, when, not long after his marriage, the elder 
brother succeeded to their father's title and estates; 
for he was even more embittered against Deering 
than the deceased peer. 

From the tangle of trouble which high birth, 
costly habits, and impoverished fortunes create the 
young vnie was freed by the kindly hand of death 
when her little girl was in her fourth year, to the 
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d's bitter grief. It seemed to rouse him to a 
f responsibility as regards his motherless little 
>r he exchanged into the Indian Service, leav- 
r in charge of a widowed friend of his wife, 
as glad to have some addition to her slender 

?n little Monica was between ten and eleven, 

— now Colonel — Deering, left the army, and, 

ardent request, took his little daughter to 

th him. All children loved him, Monica most 

secret of Deering's life and failure is short 
nple. Besides a too easy, kindly disposition, 
I a bom gambler; often, unfortunately for 
f, a successful one. He always believed that 
rould ultimately be on his side. At first, 
t was, Monica^s life was altogether ideal. She 
[ or drove with her father, or spent the even- 
th him when he dined at home. When he 
•sent she had the companionship of an elderly 
in of singular uncomeliness, — not a lady, but 
a servant, — who spoke most European lan- 
i, and took good care of her charge. 
I advantage was partly due to Monica's dear 
Dolly. He had ^dsited her occasionally after 
ig had gone to India. When they met in 
after hia return the child greeted Dolly with 
n, to which he responded warmly. "That is 
i trump !" he said to her father, when she had 
lem. "You ought to have a decent elderly 
I to look after her. Fellows like vou and me 

possibly know how to bring up a girl." 
im not so sure of. that. In my opinion the 
I girl is treated like a boy, till she is old 
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enough to lengthen her skirts and turn up her h 
the better. She will learn much less of the wc 
from old boys like you and me than from a mot 
and elder sisters. Though my little Monica is 
sharp as a needle in some ways^ she is absolut 
simple in others." 

"I would not stop her from imbibing worl 
wisdom," returned Dolly, shaking his head sage 
"The child has too much feeling already. I si 
never forget a little scene she treated me to whe 
went to see her at that place — ^Mrs. Pringle'i 
where you left her. She was about six, I fan 
She had an old doll in her arms when she ca 
down to see me — a faded, frightful old thing, \« 
scarcely any hair left. So 1 went off and bouj 
her a very smart new one in pink silk and shoes i 
stockings, deucedly pretty. She was enchan 
when I gave it to her, and dropped the old one 
cuddle the new beauty, chattering away about 
points. Suddenly she looked to where the old < 
lay, gave me Miss Newcome, and rushed to pick 
her first treasure, sobbing out that she was an unki 
imgrateful child to forget her dear, dear dolly, t 
was always good, and could not help growing o 
^ut I do fwt like this new pretty one better ! 
always love you too, so you must not be unhap 
Oh, I toish I had not thrown you downl' I co 
not pacify her for a long time. Believe me, the: 
trouble before such a nature as fftaf." 

The result of this conference was the engaging 
Fraulein. 

These halcyon days did not last very long. Fc 
few years Monica had dainty clothes and pre 
trinkets. She lived in pleasant apartments at H< 
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1^ and Florence^ Monte Carlo and Cannes^ Paris 
id Berlin. She liked music, so she deigned some- 
mes to practise dUigentlj for her music-master; 
jain, she preferred story-books, and would not 
»uch the piano for a month. Her father often 
ive select little dinner parties, but at these she 
as never allowed to appear. True, she saw his 
iends when they came iminvited in the evening, 
p to breakfast — ^and was an immense favourite 
ith them — a parlous upbringing for a little girl! 
"et she was less spoiled than might have been ex- 
ected. Her heart was true, and she never thought 
bout herself, but her questions and observations 
rere sometimes embarrassing, and she learned to 
hatter more or less incorrectly in several languages, 
hough she could only read French and German. 
Lt last Fraulein departed; she said she wished to 
"iait her aged mother, but even while Monica won- 
iered that so old a person as Fraulein's mother could 
ixist, she was not quite satisfied. If Fraulein was 
o sorry to go as to shed torrents of tears, uohy did 
he not return ? 

After this, their progress was steadily downwards, 
it last cash grew very scarce indeed. Deering gave 
10 more little dinners, and went to very few; he went 
nore frequently to Monte Carlo, and made more 
lumerous friends among Americans than of yore. 
tConicawas obliged todo more mendingfor her father 
ind herself than she would at one time have thought 
t possible to accomplish. Then came a dreadful 
Qonth in London, when no one came near them but 
he faithful Dolly and a curious, stout, hoarse- 
voiced, tightly buttoned-up man, who had been a 
ergeant in her father's regiment, and now kept a 
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prosperous public-house. Deering wrote many lei 
ters, but received very few; then a strange look c 
semi-unconsciousness came into his eyes, and hi 
speech was wandering. Dolly came with a gentle 
man who was, Monica found, her Uncle Grarth, an 
then, though site saw little or no change in the fae 
she so fondly watched, they said her dear, kinc 
lovable father was gone from her for ever, and too 
her away from the chamber of death. For th 
moment, it seemed that her life, too, was endec 
When she came really to herself, to the full bittei 
ness of her position, she was in Uncle Garth's house 
and, as she said to Laurence, Mrs. Garth seeme 
quite kind. 

Indeed, had that lady not been willing to receiv 
her, Monica would have had to look far for a sheltei 
or rather, Dolly Travers would have been puzzle 
where to place her. For Mrs. Garth was suprem 
in her house, as she thought she had every right t 
be. 

When William Garth returned with his motherles 
boy from Australia, where he had failed signally, h 
thought himself extremely fortunate to obtain en 
ployment in the house of Downey & Company, shi; 
brokers. 

The head of the house had an only daughter, n 
longer in her first youth, who soon became interested 
in the -widower, whose looks and manners were at 
tractive. Her father rarely said her '^ay," and & 
it came about that she married his managing clerl 
and William Garth became head of the house whei 
Samuel Downey was gathered to his fathers. Mrs 
Garth never forgot that the money and business wer 
both hers. 
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It was an agreeable surprise to William Garth 
that his wife had so readily assented to take 
Monica into their house. Mrs. Garth, however, was 
I socially ambitious; she knew very little of her hus- 
band's people, but was pleased to think that his sister 
had been the Honourable Mrs. Deering, and she had 
no objection to accept the granddaughter of the late 
Earl of Castleford as a member of her family. 

The beginning of poor Monica's life under her 
uncle's roof was sad and heart-breaking enough, but 
for a little while she was spared the knowledge of 
her aunt's disgust at having burdened herself with a 
well-bom pauper. 

It was not long before Mr. and Mrs. Garth ascer- 
tained that their young guest was absolutely penni- 
less, that her father had scarcely five pounds in the 
house when he died, and outside it a plentiful crop of 
debts. 

Application to the executors of the late earl and 
the guardian of the present peer, who was still under 
age, only extracted a reluctant consent to pay the 
foneral expenses of the deceased gamester, and both 
steadily refused to contribute to the support of his 
daughter. Indeed, the late earl had never acknowl- 
edged his younger son's marriage, which had been 
his crowning offence. 
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CHAPTER III 

Fob once William Garth, who had more heart than 
head, stood up against his masterful wife; not that 
he showed fight. He argued and remonstrated and 
entreated that Monica might be allowed to stay for 
at least a year in his house, at the end of which, if 
her father's relations would not do anything for her, 
she should be started in some way to earn her own 
bread, and in the meantime make herself as useful as 
possible. This, when her utterly dependent position 
was put very plainly before her by Mrs. Garth, she 
was very willing to do, but she could not see why 
she was to be treated as a criminal because she had 
no monev. 

"Of course it is very unfortimate for me, and the 
worst is that poor dear papa must have been so un- 
happy about it before he died! He loved to give 
me everything," said Monica sadly. 

"It is a pity he did not try to leave you some- 
thing," snapped Mrs. Garth. "That would have 
been a real proof of affection. Oh, you need not 
stare at me, you must make up your mind to hear 
the truth ! Now, instead of paying Helen's French 
master through the nose, you can give her lessons." 

"Oh yes ! I will do my best, and I think I could 
help her to pronounce a little better; but I could 
not teach much; I can say everything I want, and 
understand what is said to me, that's about all. I 
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never learned any grammar^ either of French or 
German, and" 

"And," interrupted Mrs. Garth, "you told me 
yesterday that you could play, but found it very 
difficult to read music. You must have wasted your 
time shamefully — if you are not shamming ignor- 
ance to avoid wort" 

"What can you possibly meant" cried M9nica, 
opening her eyes in genuine astonishment. "Do you 
think I should not like to help your girls with their 
lessons? I only wish I could. I have wasted my 
time certainly; I see that now. I never used to 
think whether I did or did not." 

"What a deplorable upbringing. You will learn 
fast enough noWy that if a girl hasn't her fortune in 
her pocket, she ought to carry it in her brains." 

*T[ shall be quite glad to read French with Helen, 
but" 

"Very well, begin to-morrow," said Mrs. Garth, 
cnrtly, and left the room. 

A very miserable time ensued. Monica, accus- 
tomed to be spoiled and petted, found that nothing 
she said or did was right, and that her conscientious 
corrections of Helen's execrable pronunciation was 
thought rather impertinent. She was at first more 
pnzzled than indignant or wounded, and perhaps 
more worried by finding herself without a halfpenny 
even to buy a postage stamp than by anything else. 
This forced upon her the awful fact of her destitu- 
tion. If she had no money, could make none, and 
no one gave her any, what was to become of her? 
It was the first time in her life that she dared not 
ask for what she wanted. 

One Simday she was alone with her imcle for a 
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few moments, whfle Mrs. Garth and the girls went 
to take off their outdoor garments, before sitting 
down to midday dinner. Monica had been com- 
manded to stay at home, because she was not fit to 
be seen — having hacked out her dress and hat so 
recklessly ! 

The moment the door closed on the retreating 
females, Uncle Garth, who was standing, newspaper 
in hand, in the window, beckoned to her. She went 
over to him. 

"Have you any money, my child ?" he asked, in a 
low but kindly tone, which brought the grateful 
tears to her eyes. 

"Oh no ! not a sou." 

With an anxious glance at the door. Uncle Garth 
dived into his trousers pocket, and placed a splendid 
half-crown in her hand. "That's just a little matter 
between us, my dear," he said. 

"Oh, you do care for me!" cried poor Monica; 
"and I could love you ever so much, dear, dear 
uncle !" To the dismay of the good-natured master 
of the house, she threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him as he had rarely been kissed before, 
bursting into tears as she did so. 

"Take care, my dear, take care, take care," he 
whispered, disengaging himself. ^T[ must not do 
too much 1 You see I have my own children to pro- 
vide for — and — and if I were richer Fd do more 
for you; I'll give you a few shillings now and again, 
as I have a chance, but we'll say nothing about it, 
mind that !" 

"Not a syllable," returned Monica, reassuringly, 
as she pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

*lSOf not a syllable! Eun away, my dear, and 
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bathe your face; don't look as if you had been cry- 
ing; there's quite ten minutes before dinner, and 
yon see Mrs. Garth is extremely high-minded — high 
principled, I mean — and she wouldn't like to see a 
penny diverted from the children." 

*T[ am sure of that; I am a little afraid of her 
myself, and I never was afraid of anyone before." 

Monica opened and closed the door softly, and 
ran away to her own little room, whence she returned 
ag the whole party were filing into the dining-room. 

'Ts it not rather extraordinary, Monica, that you 
never can be in time, under any circumstances ? You 
had the whole morning to get ready for dinner," 
said Mrs. Garth severely. 

"Oh, I was reading, so I forgot I" 

Uncle Garth, feeling himself glaringly guilty, 
kept his eyes fixed upon the dish-cover before him 
while he "asked a blessing" on the food, and dared 
not raise them to ascertain if Monica had told tales. 

To Monica it now seemed as if nothing was worth 
noticing. The whole world was worthless; she had 
fallen into a life so different from all she had known 
hitherto, so dull, so harsh, that she could think of 
nothing but the kind, careless, happy-go-lucky com- 
rades she had lost, and the loving, tender father 
whose idol she had been. 

It was about this miserable time that a most im- 
expected ally appeared to befriend, at least with 
sympathy, the offending orphan. 

This welcome friend was her nucleus eldest son. 
He was the object of Mrs. Garth's dislike and dis- 
trust. Indeed it was, in her opinion, a personal 
offence against her that her husband should have 
married, and had a boy, before he met herself, and 
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an additional claim on his obedience and gratitude, 
and her husband's son was never welcome to his 
father's home. In short, between stepmother and 
stepson little love was lost. Laurence Garth was 
at once proud and shy, and while still a mere lad 
eagerly sought and obtained permission to enter the 
mercantile service, a project warmly backed up by 
Mrs. Garth. 

He had made several voyages when he returned 
to find Monica installed in his father's — or, to be 
more accurate, his stepmother's house — and con- 
cluded that her presence would be an additional 
drawback to the possibility of a homelike feeling in 
the handsome, solidly furnished abode. Four-and- 
twenty hours sufficed to show him that he and his 
cousin Monica were natural allies against the domi- 
nant power; before a week was over, Laurence dis- 
covered that she was quite unlike any girl he had 
ever met before. 

Though soft and womanly, she might have been a 
boy-friend, so absolutely free did she seem from the 
consciousness that she was something different from 
himself, so thoroughly did she understand him, and 
so heartily did she share his sense of resentment 
against Mrs. Garth. 

It was at the end of Julv that this new factor 
came to exercise a consoling influence on the lonely 
waif who had drifted into the chilly backwater of 
Mrs. Garth's life-stream, and the real head of the 
family had made her arrangements for spending the 
holidays at the seaside, leaving Monica to assist in 
cleaning the house, and waiting on her uncle, who 
did not leave his work till later. 

Laurence was also left to keep his father com- 
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pany. He had been extremely ill on his homeward 
I voyage, having caught fever at Bombay, and the 
doctor forbade his attempting a fresh cruise till his 
strength had been quite re-established. 

This entitled him to much kind care at the hands 
of Monica. Indeed, the f atlier and son thus left in 
the partially shut up house had rarely been so happy 
and peaceful, and before Laurence had been per- 
mitted to seek a fresh engagement he had lost his 
heart irretrievably to his young cousin, who fully 
appreciated him, yet often smiled to herself when 
she contrasted the shy, reserved, slightly awkward 
young sailor who was so hopelessly devoted to her, 
with the pleasant, self-assured, elderly flaneurs to 
whom she had been accustomed. 

It was a sad day when Laurence left for a long 
round, and he was half consoled when he saw how 
bitterly Monica wept on bidding him good-bye. 

Soon after, Mr. Garth went away for a brief 
holiday, and desolation settled down on poor little 
Monica, till Laurie made his appearance on the day 
that Helen Garth went away to school. 



Mrs. Garth returned from Brighton in good spirits 
and a determined mood, and she showed an unusually 
amiable front to her stepson, for he was to be off 
again in a fortnight, with an advance in pay and po- 
sition. !N'ow, if she could dislodge Monica, all 
might go well. 

"Gk) away to the drawing-room, my dears, and 
amuse yourselves," she said, after dinner the day 
of her arrival. ^T. want to talk to your father." 

Mr. Garth looked apprehensive, and replenished 
his wife's glass with port. 
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hiMT f4ra.i*r imi niccuir -vas njcc Jeal: ':»r: I kzo-sr h 
-•aft, T!ii*!i X-.ciia'i iicir. Luf^ Yirgxret, wto 
marr>*i -.-lirj* jiTit zi lEf'*. :5ei 3«:nii* "s^far? xa^v; ^ni 

•*"HA«i lyjrd C^itLefopi ooV .:m* 'iiixaioKr, then F* 

^1 irjih TOTS wsjTiId zui? f^ire* ^<en. If she 
stfjm ;t* m-T L-^'^se fue zl::^:: ze^: zi»:-re el'>che?^ or she 
will !>: a 'iiaerauie, 4n.J I iytLZ feel inolizied to lay 

*^ aMTire tots I L^Te. nv de^r. I tried to find that 
maffk TraT€T*, -arho w^ts rerr helrfTiI at the time of 
f^^/r I/ftering-'s death, but he had left^the place he 
had \^f:en living in, and nobcdv knows where he has 

^e u hiding, I suppose. There^s nothing on 
Mrtb fto contemptible as a pauper lord.** 

"It^Ji pretty l^ad! bm now I remember the other 
man who came to see Deering — ^he had been a 
^/Mi#!rr, I think. IHl try and get at Lord Adolphns 
thr^/ijgh him. He keeps a publie-honse somewhere 
in Pimlico. I think Lord Adolphus wrote down the 
ftddr';M, ni look for it." 
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*TLord Adolphus V repeated Mrs. Garth. "These 
mpty titles make me sick ! Well, William, do stir 
rourself and try to get even a five-pound note out 
)f these aristocratic skinflints. Thank Ood, I be- 
ong to the middle class ! If there is a sister of that 
inlucky Deering left, why, a woman is more likely 
help a girl than the men would be." 

"Well, perhaps so," returned the husband doubt- 
:'ully; "anyway, I can but try." 

Thus urged, Mr. Oarth sought for and found the 
iddress of ex-Sergeant Stables, now the highly 
'espectable landlord of the Boyal Hotel, Clapperton 
>treet, S.W.; and two or three days later the publi- 
an answered these inquiries respecting the ad- 
Iress of Lord Adolphus by an oflFer to forward any 
etters to that gentleman, but saying that at pres- 
ent he was not at liberty to give it. Eventually, the 
lesired information, embodied in a few brief lines, 
-eached the harassed uncle of our little Monica. 

"The late Mr. Deering had two sisters — ^Lady 
^rgaret, married to W. Pierpont, Esq., of Pallas, 
Ireland, and Lady Mary, married to Everard Leigh 
)f Leighton Grange — ^both deceased. Lady Mary 
eft a daughter, married to Frederic Ellis, Esq., 
ivho took her name when his wife succeeded to her 
'ather's property. Mrs. Leigh, Leighton Grange, 
Daleshire, wiU certainly find her." 

"Well, it is a mercy to hear of some property 
K>mewhere among the beggarly crew. This woman 
nust be able to help Monica. Lose no time in apply- 
ing to her. Just be sure to mention how you have 
slothed and fed and sheltered her for close on a 
vear, though you have five children at the most 
ooetly period <^ their lives to educate and set out in 
the world; and don't forget, etc., etc." 
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Mr. Garth took his instructions meekly though 
reluctantly, and wrote what he felt to be a regular 
begging letter, of which he was rather ashamed. 

Nearly ten days elapsed before he received any 
reply, but at last he came home from the office in 
great glee. 

"There, my dear," he said, coming into his wife's 
dressing-room. "Mrs. Leigh has written at last, 
and a very nice letter; read it and tell me what you 
think of it." 

"Deab Sib," it ran,— "When yours of Feb. 16 
reached me I had been absent from home, and it 
had been therefore delayed. 

^T. knew little or nothing of my late uncle, 
Gerald Deering, whom I have never seen since my 
childhood. Your account of his daughter's desti- 
tution is very sad. I shall be glad to afford her 
some assistance, but must know more, and see the 
young lady before I make any suggestion. 

'T[ expect to be in town about the middle of 
March, when I should like to consult with you as to 
what is best to be done. Meantime, as I gather 
from your letter that she is in need of necessaries^ 
I enclose a cheque for £20, which Mrs. Garth will 
no doubt be so kind as to expend to the best advan- 
tage. — ^Believe me, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Eathebine Leigh." 

"Where's the cheque ?" cried Mrs. Garth eagerly, 
opening the letter wide to look for it. 

"Safe in the bank, but" — ^taking out his pocket- 
book — "there are foui* fivers in its place. I call 
that Mrs. Leigh a real lady." 

*T[ call her something better — a woman of prop- 
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ky — she writes like a substantial person. I sup- 
se she's tremendously proud, and gives herself no 
id of airs ! I must say this letter is a great relief , 
»wever. I will see about that girl's clothes im- 
ediately. She must be in apple-pie order when 
is Mrs. Leigh comes to call, as I suppose she will, 
' perhaps she might think I spent some of the cash 
1 my own girls. Thank Heaven / want no one's 
oney but my own. ^Katherine Leigh' " — ^reading. 
— **what a fine big signature 1 it would do for an 
ct of Parliament or some State paper. I sup- 
)se when these lords and ladies have a bit of real 
roperty behind their titles and pasteboard coronets, 
lere is no holding them !" 

*^ery likely," agreed the much relieved husband. 

"Let me see," ran on the wife. "I'll have 
aurie's things all finished by Monday, then I will 
!t to work for Monica. I'm sure my hands are 
dl; between you and me the sooner he is off the 
jtter. I see he'll be making a fool of himself 
»ut that chit of a girl, and I'm sure there are 
Lupers enough in the world already." 
"My boy wi31 not be one 1" cried Garth, with some 
iirit. 
"Let us hope not, anyway," she returned. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Mbs. Gabth had been bom with that very excel- 
lent gift, the skill that gets the utmost value for 
vour monev, and this she exerted to the full when 
preparing Monica*s sorelv needed outfit. 

The girl herself was immensely surprised at such 
an outburst of generosity on her aunt's part, for that 
shrewd person was fidl of mean precautions, her 
imagination being richly suggestive of similar ten- 
dencies in others. 

""I should not talk to Monica about this grand 
new relation of hers, if I were you !'' she said to her 
husband. "Let her believe mt are paying, for the 
present. It will keep her quiet; she'll think her 
best plan will be to keep friendly with us. Whereas 
if she has all these weeks to dream about the fine 
rich patroness who is going to take her up, as she 
will be sure to f ancv, whv, she wouldn't be human if 
she didn't plan mischief of some kind." 

^^I am not given to say much to anyone, my dear, 
only be sure you do tell her in time. I myself think 
Monica has little or no harm in her; she may not be 
very sensible, but she is certainly straightforward." 

^^Oh, for that matter she is a regular simpleton 
in some directions, but she manages to get round 
MabeL Mabel made me quite cross the other day; 
she worried so about Monica looking ill and going 
into a decline, and I donH know what! I'm sure 
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he has the best of food and plenty of it in this house I 
The fact is she is too idle and lazy to interest her- 
self in anything, that's why she looks so lackadaisi- 
cal ! She is not worth her salt — ^read, read, read all 
lay long, stupid poetry books and things of that 
kind." 

*T[ wish Mrs. Leigh would adopt her; she has no 
children of her own," sighed Mr. Garth. 

"Grood gracious, I wish she would! But you'll 
not catch her doing anything of the kind." 

At last the date fixed by Mrs. Leigh for her ar- 
rival in town was at hand, and Mr. Garth received 
a polite note from that lady asking him if he could 
conveniently call upon her on the following Tues- 
day, or fix some other day, when they might discuss 
bis niece's position. 

'*Hum ! It's 'your niece.' Not *my cousin,' " said 
Mrs. Garth discontentedly, on reading the missive. 

'^No matter," returned her husband, "there is no 
Qustake as to who is meant." 

*T[t only shows that Mrs. Leigh is not going to 
rob you of the relationship." 

Mr. Garth kept the appointment made for him 
punctually, and, on his return home at dinner-time, 
sras severely cross-examined as to all he had said 
md seen. 

It was not a grand house by any means, he re- 
porteii; not as big as their own, Mrs. Leigh had 
^'one of those new flats just behind Sloane Street, — 
3t C^eorge'8 Mansions; she was on the second floor. 
N"©, there were no flunkies in livery; only an elderly, 
rrey-haired man-servant — seemed head of the place. 
3he was not Haughty or airified at all, — quite a quiet, 
timple sort of woman, but very handsome." 
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"I think you are all simpletons together 1" cried 
Mrs. Garth contemptuously. "Mark my words, this 
high and mighty dame is struggling to keep up ap- 
pearances and make both ends meet." 

"Well, my dear, I am no great judge, but it 
seems to me she is pretty comfortable. Mrs. Leigh 
said she would like to call on you and see you to- 
morrow, if you were disengaged; if not, I was to let 
her know." 

"Of course I am disengaged. I am not always 
running out of my house into other people's like the 
women of fashion. Did she say what she was pre- 
pared to do for her cousin ?" 

"Well, no, — ^not exactly; but I am quite sure she 
will help us substantially." 

"How on earth can you tell, — such a man as you 
are to jump to conclusions I" 

Only on the morning of the day Mrs. Leigh was 
expected did Monica learn that her recent refitting 
was due to a newly-foimd relation. "What rela- 
tion?" asked the young orphan, only dimly inter- 
ested, yet pleased to think that Aimt Garth had not 
paid for her clothes. 

"Oh, I am sure I don't know! I don't under- 
stand all the ramifications of aristocratic families. 
To me they seem to have more cousins than coin. 
Anyhow, this lady is going to do something or 
other for you. Do try and look bright and pleased. 
She has no children, I believe, so she ought to do 
more for you than my husband, who has four to 
provide for." 

"I am afraid she will not like me," said Monica, 
despondingly, "if I seem half as stupid as I feeL*' 

"Let us hope the best," returned Mrs. (Jarth in 
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bopeless tone, and Monica retired to the school- 
)m where the fire was at a low ebb, to continue her 
)k, in which she took some pleasure, as it was dam- 
; her uncle's socks; she always felt in some vague 
ly that they were companions in trouble. 
Mrs. Oarth spent an active morning, which she 
ade the parlour-maid share. She had all the brass 
K*orations of the drawing-room fireplace rubbed 
to a most brilliant condition, and a large fire 
ndled about luncheon time, for it was bitterly cold, 
lie best silver tea service was set out, and flowers 
nt for, which Mabel advised should be given to 
onica to arrange, — advice promptly rejected, 
bnica was sent to her room to do her hair over 
jain, and warned to make the most of herself. 
Finally, Mrs. Garth only just succeeded in getting 
to her finest gown (a gorgeous garment of crimson 
ocade and black lace) when a neat brougham, with 
splendid blue roan horse in the shafts and a smart 
achman looking extremely comfortable in a big 
ir cape and deep cuffs, drove up. Mrs. Garth had 
good look at the turnout from behind the lace cur- 
ins. "Only one horse," she murmured to herself. 
[f / were a grandee I'd never go out with less than 
pair." 

^'Mrs. Leigh," said the parlour-maid, throwing 
)en the door. 

A tall lady came into the room with quiet grace 
id great composure. 

^'Mrs. Garth, I presume," she said, with a slight, 
>urteouB bow and smile, while that lady's keen 
^es took in every detail of her dress, — dark-blue 
3lvet, richly trimmed with sable, a bonnet of the 
ime, the velvet folds of which contrasted well with 
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her silvery grey hair, while her large, liquid dar 
eyes looked kindly at the lady of the house. 

"Pray sit down," said Mrs. Garth rather stifflj 
Something — she could not define what — in her vis: 
tor's air and voice and bearing annoyed her with 
sense of superiority. Yet she was much simple 
and more gracious than Mrs. Dobson, who lived a 
number fifty-four, or Lady Hearty, the rich aldei 
man's wife, who called on Mrs. Grarth twice a yeai 

"I am much obliged to you for letting me see yo 
at once," said Mrs. Leigh. "I feel anxious to ai 
range something for my poor little kinswoman. M 
conscience begins to prick me too — ^but I must say 
was scarcely aware of her existence !" 

Mrs. Lei^h had drawn her chair near the fire, an 
held up her small sable muff to shelter her face f roi 
the flame. 

'TTeg; none of Monica's people seemed to kno^ 
or care much about her. I really don't know whs 
would have become of her if tee had not taken he 
in." 

"Nor I. You have been very good. Perhap 
before I see her, you would give me a few hints, 
fear my uncle was not exactly suited to bring up 
girl. Has she been very much neglected?" 

"Yes, terribly! She just wandered about in a 
the gambling-places with my brother-in-law; neve 
was sent to school, — indeed, I doubt if she was eve 
taught her catechism! I suppose she picked u 
foreign languages by ear; but she has not bee 
brought up like a lady by no means." 

Mrs. Leigh's eyes opened a little when Mrs. Gart 
termed the late Honourable Gerald Deering "m 
brother-in-law," but her countenance grew sad an 
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flerious at this appalling account of her first cousin's 
past. 

"This sounds terrible," she said; *T)ut, however 
that may be, I shall certainly assist you and Mr. 
Garth in maintaining her. I had a sort of idea that 
she might be useful to myself; but, if she is what you 
describe, I could not possibly have her to live with 



me." 



(*Xive with her," thought Mrs. Garth, swiftly; 
*HhiB would indeed be an uprise for that little pau- 
per.") 

*T. am no judge of what might suit you," she said 
aloud, **but I'm sure that, like myself, you must have 
found ^poor relations' a shocking nuisance." 

"I cannot say I have. But as I can make no de- 
cision until I have seen and spoken with this poor 
child, will you be so kind as to send for her ?" 

'TTes, certainly." Mrs. Garth rang the bell, and, 
after a brief delay, a smart maid brought in the 
teapot, and set forth a huge silver cake-basket amply 
filled. "Tell Miss Deering to come down," said the 
mistress, adding an invitation to her visitor to par- 
take of tea. 

"Thank you. I am so behind the times that I do 
not take afternoon tea." 

"That is rather singular." 

A pause ensued, during which Mrs. Leigh looked 
anxiously towards the door. 
I It opened, and a slight, almost childish-looking, 
girl came in. She was pale — deadly pale, and 
seemed all blue eyes — very weary-looking blue eyes. 
The expression of her mouth was unspeakably sad, 
and the only bit of prettiness left was her red-gold 
hair, for her eyes had grown lighter from frequent 
tears. 
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At the first glance Mrs. Leigh's heart went out 
to her. She rose and crossed the room to where 
Monica stood as if uncertain what to do. 

^?ou do not know me/' she said, and something 
of tenderness in her tone made Monica look np. 
^'But I am your kinswoman, and should like to help 
you." She bent forward and kissed her brow. 

"You are very good," returned Monica, in a low, 
sweet voice, and no other words came to her. 

"I fear you have not been well. You do not look 
strong," resumed Mrs. Leigh. 

"She had a nasty cold about a month ago," said 
Mrs. Garth, rather loudly, as if it was a matter of 
no importance. "But she is rather a self-willed 
young lady, and, I am afraid, neglects to take her 
medicine, though / do not forget to pay for it I" 

Another pause; then Mrs. Leigh said 

"Do you cough much ?" 

"No ! a little at night." Mrs. Leigh felt it would 
be impossible to speak confidentially or satisfactorily 
to her young relation in the presence of the woman 
who was watching them with hard eyes. 

*Ti you think Miss Deering well enough to ven- 
ture out, wiU you allow her to drive with me round 
the park ? We can have a little talk, and make each 
other's acquaintance." 

"Certainly, Mrs. Leigh, I can have no objection; 
Monica has nothing to say of her uncle or myself 
but what is good." 

"Of course notl" a look of surprise coming into 
her face. "Then pray go and put on your hat, 
Monica." 

Monica obeyed, her poor, wan face brightening a 
little as she gave a grateful glance at the grand, 
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LOUS lady, whose soft, expressive voice told her 
perceived and felt for her sorrowful loneliness. 
L hope she will be more communicative to you 
she has been to us/' said Mrs. Garth, with evi- 
. disapprobation. ^^She is a curious creature, and 
3times hardly seems to know how to express her- 
I suppose there is no mental trouble in the 

ayr ^ ^ 

his, with a slight lowering of the voice, intended 
xpress delicacy and consideration, while she 
ight it was a fair hit; ^^for all those swell families 
i some disease or other," she reflected. 
Do you mean that the Deerings are insane?" 
d Mrs. Leigh indifferently, with a touch of scorn 
er tone. "I never heard of it." 
Of course it does run in many aristocratic f ami- 
" returned Mrs. Garth apologetically. 
Has Miss Deering seen any physician t" 
Well, no 1 There is rather a clever general prac- 
ner at the top of the Edgware Bead near us. 
€hirth thinks a great deal of him, and we always 
3 him for the servants. He said it was only a 
f moping, because she was among strangers and 
not like the ways of a regular, well-ordered 
jehold !" 

How did he know she had been accustomed to 
rregular one ?" asked Mrs. Leigh languidly. 
. shrewd query, which brought the colour to Mrs. 
th's sallow cheeks. 

[er reply was arrested by the return of Monica, 
hen do you wish me to bring my cousin back?" 
)d Mrs. Leigh, rising. 

Oh, whenever it suits you, and I am sure she 
ht to be much obliged to you for the kind notice 
are taking of her I" 
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"A couple of hours' drive is not so very much 
notice to bestow on one's cousin!" said Mrs. LeigL 
"Eh, Monica ?" 

"I do not know. I never thought I had any re- 
lations," murmured Monica. 

"What do you think of that for a stupid speech V 
was Mrs. Garth's commentary, when describing the 
interview to her eldest daughter. 

Having bid a cold but polite good-morning to her 
hostess, who duly followed her, Mrs. Leigh led the 
way to the entrance. 

"I had no idea there were such excellent houses 
out here," she said, looking round the handsome hall, 
quite innocent of the irritating construction Mrs. 
Oarth put upon her speech. 

"Oh, we city people do not live in hovels 1" was 
the reply. 

"Nol indeed, evidently 1" 

Mrs. Leigh bowed a reiterated adieu, and opening 
the door of her caupS uttered one word to her coach- 
man; it was "Home." Then taking her seat, 
stretched out her hand to help Monica to the place 
beside her. 



When Hubert Denham entered his club about 7.80 
that afternoon, he found a note. 

'Deab Mb. Denham, — ^If I am so fortimate as to 
find you disengaged, will you dine with me this even- 
ing at 8 1 I want your advice very much in a per- 
sonal matter. If you can come, you need not reply. 
Yours very truly, Eathebine Leigh." 

Denham stood thinking for a moment, the note in 
his hand, and a half smile on his lips. Then he 
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went into the library, wrote a telegram and de- 
spatched it^ after which he went to the Club 
Chambers, where he usually put up when visiting 
London en garfon, and dressed. 

Mrs. Leigh awaited him, hardly hoping that he 
could come. They had not met since she had es- 
tablished herself in a very commodious flat; for Den- 
ham had been detained longer than he had expected 
at Audley Court. 

Mrs. Leigh was a good deal exercised in her mind 
as to how she could best assist her uncle's orphan, 
and a little afraid of yielding too easily to her own 
impxdse of compassion and sudden likii:^. ^^I ought 
to have survived the emotional period/' she thought, 
"and learned not to trust anything human too com- 
pletely. My own lesson has been hard enough; but 
ought I to count the cost of helping this poor young 
waif too closely ? If she can rouse my interest, my 
affection, will it not be a splendid return ?'' 

She was moving as she meditated, and now paused 
itt her slow walk to and fro, opposite a long looking- 
glass set between draperies at the end of the room. 
She gazed at her own image sadly and earnestly. 

"A handsome woman, certainly," she thought, 
"and come of a good race." 

Li a long tea-gown of soft, thick black silk flounced 
and trimmed with delicate black lace open at the 
fair throat, where small diamond brooches glim- 
mered among the dusky, fllmy meshes of the lace, 
she made a charming picture. 'Not all the gracious 
softness of her expression could hide the hauteur of 
her bearing, the profound sadness of her face, when 
she neither smiled nor spoke. 

*T shall be greatly guided by what Hubert Den- 
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ham advises. He is not very hard for a man of the 
world, and I owe him a debt of gratitude at all 
events. He has partially healed my rent and tram- 
pled vanity (few know how vain I was) — ^no one else 
could; but his eyes sometimes tell me I am still young 
enough and fair enough to be charming. Is it con- 
temptible to be soothed by this assurance? It is. 
Yet I would do more for Hubert Denham than for 
anyone else. But my heart is dead. What use are 
beauty or birth to me ? I could not hold my husband 
by tenderness or sympathy or strength of wilL I am 
stronger than he is, yet" 

"Mr. Denham," said the venerable butler. 

"How good of you to come at a moment's notice 1" 
exclaimed Mrs. Leigh, turning from the glass and 
crossing the room to meet him. "I have nothing to 
offer in exchange for any engagement you may have 
renounced, except the task of making up my mind 
for me ?" 

"Do you call that nothing? For me it suffices." 

They walked together to the fireplace, and Mrs. 
Leigh, before Denham coidd do it for her, put a log 
of wood on the fire. 

**This has been a March day of the worst descrip- 
tion — gloomy, hopeless, a wind charged with all the 
scorpions the east can send forth. I never have 
been so impressed with the detestableness of a day 
before." 

"Then there must have been a few moral scor- 
pions among them, or you would not have seen all 
the ugliness of this unlucky Thursday." 

^TTou are right, and I will tell you all about them 
after dinner." She drew a long chair near the fire, 
shivering as she sat down. 
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^T. am at your orders; but I do not think you have 
heard my news.'' 

'Tour news! No; what is it?" 

^Toor old Harlej has caved in at last, and pub- 
lished an address to the electors of Daleshire yester- 
day, bidding them Very heartily, farewell'; so I go 
down to-morrow to put things in training. My 
father seems quite excited, and Theodosia anticipates 
the blackest ingratitude all round. Curious that 
her first impressions are always black." 

'IHnner is served," said the voice of the "ancient 
retainer" from the door. 

This news of Denham's afforded ample material 
for conversation all through dinner. 

'^Barley's people kept everything very dark. We 
had no idea that he would resign this session. I do 
not fancy they liked the notion of my contesting the 
county; but I think I fancy I have a tolerable 
chance," said Denham. 

**I am sure of it. Of course, though I shall not 
interfere, I shall tell Wickens to let all my people 
know that in my opinion you are the best man to 
represent us; and I do think so, to a certain degree, 
though sometimes I fear you are a little too foreign 
in your tastes and habits." 

''BEabits, yes; tastes, no. Then you see, my dear 
Egeria, I want to sit as representing the continent 
of Europe, and instruct the 'august house' in the 
mysteries of foreign politics. That noble assemblage 
is wofully ignorant on the subject." 

'Tou are very ambitious." 

'1 would rather not be an obscure nobody always." 

*^ did not know you were ? Some coffee f ' 

"Thank you. I rarely taste such coffee as this. 
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Now you must not indulge me in talk about myself. 
We have to make up your mind on some important 
matter/* 

"Come into the drawing-room then, or stay here 
and have a cigarette/* 

"No, thanks ! It is mauvais ton to smoke when 
a lady plays host. Let us have the drawing-room 
and the scent of the roses, vice — ^the dining-room 
and tobacco/* 

"And a very charming little salon it is/* said Den- 
ham as they reached the drawing-room. "How 
did you secure this nice nest ?** 

^T^t belongs to Mrs. Willoughby, poor Jack Wil- 
loughby*s widow. Now he is gone, she finds it bet- 
ter to live in remote regions on the Continent every 
second year. Remembering she had told me this, 
I wrote and asked her if her rooms were to be let 
She was delighted, and — ^here I am.*' 

"A good arrangement for both. Now, let me hear 
your confession. You will find me a most indul- 
gent padre.'* 

'T! do not exactly seek absolution, Hubert," she 
returned, too occupied with her own thoughts to re- 
member her usual more formal mode of addressing 
him. "To begin, I must go back to a rather obscure 
page of my family history. Probably you know I 
had an imcle, Gerald Deering ?** 

"Yes. I believe I have seen him at the Grange.'' 

'T!t must have been a long time ago, for almost 
ever since I can remember anvthing he was always 
in disgrace." 

"How was that ?" 

"Oh, he gambled, and made a terrible m&alliance. 
Lord Castlef ord would not allow him into his house. 
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But I have always fancied my mother was fond of 
him. Then she was so sweet and good I I had not 
heard his name for years; but when I came home, 
young Castleford (he is not of age yet) was with me 
for a day or two, and said that our unlucl^ imcle 
was in a very bad way, the guardians and executors 
and people would hold no intercourse with him; then 
I heard vaguely that he was dead, but I did not know 
if he had left any children. I forgot, after my 
selfish fashion, the troubles of others in my own. 
About five or six weeks ago I had a letter signed 
William Garth.' This person was brother to the 
unlucky girl who married Gerald Deering (they toere 
married it seems), and on his death, about this time 
last year, their only child, a girl, was left absolutely 
penniless. G^ only knows what would have be- 
come of her had not this uncle taken her into his 
house, though he has four or five children of his 
own." 

*T have always been told the poor are wonderfully 
kind to each other,'' ejaculated Denham, watching 
his interlocutor's expressive face with interest. 

'lie is not so poor, I find. At all events he wrote 
to ask me to help him to clothe this poor young crea- 
ture. He did not say much; but his letter impressed 
me with a sense of the man's sincerity, and shocked 
me to think that a girl of my mother's blood was in 
so destitute a state. I sent him a small cheque, and 
said I should be in town soon, and would see him and 
discuss what was best to be done." 

''My dear Mrs. Leigh, do not tell me you are go- 
ing to adopt her, and bestow a noble dowry on the 
disguised princess!" cried Denham in a tone of 

alarm. 
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"Hear me out. Well, Mr. Garth came to see me. 
He is a typical, grave, solid, middle-class man; but 
I liked him, though I was careful to promise nothing, 
except to help him, imtil I had seen my cousin — 
just think of it! my own cousin — ^who had wanted 
bread. And this morning I called on Mr. Garth's 
wife. They live in such a nice pretty house in St. 
John's Wood, rather a long way off. She is less inter- 
esting than her husband. However, poor little Monica 
Deering was produced; and, Mr. Denham — ^Hubert 
— the sight of her brought tears to my eyes. The 
child is dying of a broken heart! Such a pallid, 
silent, down-trodden young creature, with my own 

mother's sweet blue eyes" she paused, for her 

voice faltered. 

"I suppose, brought up under such adverse con- 
ditions, she was rather deficient ?" 

"In nothing," interrupted Mrs. Leigh, recovering 
herself, "except, perhaps, in health. I assure you 
she is a gentlewoman. Her voice is soft and low, her 
accent slightly foreign, which gives her distinction; 
her figure and face are refined, and she has a sweet, 
sad mouth. I could hardly keep myself from hold- 
ing her to my heart, and saying Hake courage'; only 
I have been so cruelly schooled to distrust my own 
impulses." 

"Ah!" cried Denham, "what a delicious com- 
bination tenderness and strength is in a woman." 

'T was prudent, however," she resumed, as if she 
did not hear him. *T! asked her to come out with 
me. I could not speak before that Mrs. Garth, who 
seems a terrible woman. Then I found she was 
perfectly candid and outspoken; she was evidently 
devoted to her father, and has learned no evil from 
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him. She is miserable where she is, though she did 
not complain; it has, I fancy, been dinned into her 
that she is guilty of the two deadliest sins — ^poverty 
and dependence. She is far from ignorant; she 
speaks more than one language besides English. She 
has lived with well-bred people, but I do not suppose 
she coidd earn a sou. I cannot leave her where she 
is. What shall I do, Hubert ?" 

"What should you like to do ?" 

*^y life is lonely, and I have thought of institu- 
ting a companion. Why not take this girl as one ?*' 

"A relation in that position would hamper you 
terribly. No; I could not advise such a step. As 
to loneliness, you are lonely because you choose to 
be so. You have only to will your own freedom, and 
you will have an endless choice.*' 

**At present, my dear friend, I want you to make 
up my mind for me." 

'T^t is made up," he returned. ^T. can see that 
you will adopt her — and you will regret it." 

*^o ! I shall not go so fast. Do not be unsympa- 
thetic; try and feel a little with me. What would 
you advise ?" 

"Ask the young lady to stay with you for a while, 
to see how you suit each other. Impress upon her 
that it is only a temporary arrangement; then you 
will find out what she really is." 

"She seems very truthful, very open, curiously 
free from affectation. She said her Uncle Garth 
was a dear, and the eldest daughter quite kind. 
Then the eldest boy, who is Mr. Garth's son by a first 
marriage, was so good, that he said he wished he 
could marry her and take her away from them all, 
only he had no money." 
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"Eureka!" cried Denhani; "here is the key of the 
puzzle. Marry her to this generous youth. We'll 
push his fortunes, and her's with them. You need 
have no more trouble." 

Mrs. Leigh shook her head. "She has no real 
feeling for him. She spoke gratefully of his good- 
ness in wishing to sacrifice himself, without a change 
of colour or the slightest sign of emotion. I will 
not encourage her to make a marriage of con- 
venience." 

"They often answer as well as the best." 

"Perhaps; but to lose a hope, even of the best, is 
to pay too dear for inglorious ease." 

"K you, my dear friend, had not been so attached 
to your visions of impossible bliss, we might have 
been a pattern couple by this time. You have too 
true a heart not to be touched by the daily sight of 
sincere devotion." 

"Possibly. I daresay I was weak and foolish." 

"It is never too late to mend," interrupted Den- 
ham, with an expressive glance. "Suppose I acquit 
myself respectably in the House, suppose you see 
the portals of the Foreign Office in the near distance 
opening to receive you as its liege lady, might it not 
prove that I am not quite unworthy even of you ! 

"Ah, Hubert, remember the barrier which lies 
between us. I could never endure the dishonour of 
that ghastly Court. Moreover, when my husband 
took from me the brightness and vitality of existence, 
he also destroyed in me the power to love. You 
would not like a heartless wife?" 

"You think that pover is paralysed for ever? I 
do not. I believe" 

"Why do you not understand, Hubert, that these 
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discussions rob me of one of the few pleasures I 
have left? Frank intercourse with a real friend, 
wiser and more experienced than myself; but" 

^^JTot stronger. Whenever I bring you to bay, 
Tou turn and rend me. Well, let us resimie the task 
of Tnfilnng up your somewhat imperial mind, es- 
pecially as I go down to Audley Court to-morrow 
night" 

'Tndeed. When do you return?" 

"When the election is over. I suppose you will 
tell me to return with my shield or on it ?" 

^T. cannot imagine what answers to a shield in 
electioneering warfare — a bed of posters, perhaps; 
at all events, I must decide respecting my poor little 
cousin. It would be a little awkward to begin with 
her here. I want to accept all the invitations I get. 
I want to show my small circle of friends that I still 
live and breathe and have my being, that I want no 
pity." 

*^ravo I I like to hear you say so." 

"Well, Monica would be out of place. She would 
be the better of some education in the ordinary first 
three standards sort of thing. I cannot leave her to 
that terrible aimt." 

"And the cousin ?" interrupted Denham. 

"Oh, he is a sailor, and away with a cargo some- 
where." 

"Heavens I" cried Denham; "is he before the 
mast ?" 

'T do not know. He is in the Mercantile Marine." 

"Ah I" 

"They are quite well educated now," said Mrs. 
Leigh absently. 

"And what do you think of doing ?" 
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"I cannot leave that poor child with Mrs. Garth, 
as r said; and I think it might do Monica good to go 
for a few months into a nice, well-conducted school 
for elder girls, where she would have a sort of in- 
terregnum between her shady past and more hopeful 
present. Then I should certainly follow your ad- 
vice, and take her to the Gr^inge temporarily on 
trial." 

"I am much flattered,'' said Denham. 

^T. should like to hear what you think of my little 
prot^g^.*' 

"You shall have my unbiased opinion/' he said, 
rising. "Shall I see vou to-night at Ladv Hilton's?" 

"To-night ? Why, I am going to bed !'' 
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CHAPTER V 

MomcA was more bewildered than exhilarated by 
he gleam of hope that flashed upon her from Mrs. 
Leigh's unexpected visit. She was too broken- 
learted to believe there was any brightness possible 
n her desolate life. Yet she dreamed of the sweet, 
dnd face, the beautiful deep eyes which had looked 
with so much compassion into her own, by night and 
by day, and prayed in her own vague fashion, that 
her Father in heaven, if indeed she had one there, 
would send that blessed lady of pity to look at her 
again. 

Three — ^four days passed, and the darkest gloom 
was settling down on Monica's heart. For the first 
hours after her visit to Mrs. Leigh's abode, she 
described her delightful new-found friend — ^her 
voice, her lovely silver hair, her gracious speech, 
her beautiful clothes — ^whenever she foimd herself 
alone for a few moments with Mabel Garth, her 
friendly cousin; but soon she ceased to allude to this 
blissful episode, and sank into her usual state of 
stillness and silence. 

At last, however, her prayers were answered. It 
was nearly a week since Mrs. Leigh's appearance, 
and the family were assembled at the indefinite tea- 
supper, which was their evening meal, when the last 
post brought Mr. Garth a letter with a black seal. 

He put on his glasses slowly, read it with much 
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deKberation, laid it beside him; then taking it up 
again, after a moment's deliberation, handed it to 
his wife. She glanced over the pages (it was rather 
a long letter), then reperused it more slowly, folded 
it up, and with a significant little nod returned it to 
her husband. 

Monica saw nothing of all this, and, as she usually 
did, was the first to rise (as she had a standing per- 
mission to do) and leave the room. 

"Well," exclaimed Mrs. Garth, as soon as the 
door had closed upon her, "what do you think of 
that ?" 

"It is a fair offer. Mrs. Leigh wishes Monica to 
have some further schooling, the cost of which she 
will bear. After, should the girl prove of use as a 
companion, she will give her a salary. If not, she 
will contribute a share of her maintenance until she 
marries, or is able to support herself.*^ 

"And you are to do the rest, I suppose. It's a 
tolerably cautious offer. She is not going to let you 
off !" cried Mrs. Garth. "What is it she says there, 
on the third page?" 

"Oh I If convenient to you to have her boxes 
packed, Mrs. Leigh will send for Monica the day 
after to-morrow, and take her to the school she has 
selected. After thus taking charge of her, Mrs. 
Leigh offers to bear all expenses for a twelvemonth 
certain !" 

"Well, you will be a greater fool than I take you 
for if you don't insist on knowing exactly what 
amount Mrs. Leigh will contribute, and having it 
put down in black and white. Considering she has 
no children, she ought to give two-thirds." 

"Yes. I'll do the best I can; remember, she un- 
dertakes a year's maintenance and education." 
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"Where are you going, Mabel ?" cried Mrs. Garth 
.bruptly, catching a glimpse of her daughter sUp- 
ping noiselessly out of the room. "Are you sneak- 
ing away to repeat everything to that little idiot ?'* 

"She was so miserable because we heard no more 
of Mrs. Leigh, I thought I would just let her know 
she was not forgotten," stammered Mabel, with 
downcast looks. 

"You are just not to say one word about it ! You 
sit down there till I go to bed, or promise not to 
ntter a word about Mrs. Leigh to Monica or anyone 
— remember, I trust your word." 

"Very well, mother, I promise 1" and she fled up- 
stairs. 

**5rot quite wise to exact it, my dear," said Mr. 
Garth; "why must Monica be kept in the dark?" 

"Why — ^why? because I think it best! I won- 
der what sort of an upbringing the children would 
have if you had your way! Anyhow, this year off 
will be a relief. I'll try and speak Monica fair (I 
have really been very good to her), and advise her 
to wake up and make herself pleasant and useful to 
this grand cousin of hers ! but there, she is such a 
noodle she will, never do anything practical !" 



We will not betray Mabel, or say whether the 
prevalence of one virtue drove a different one out of 
the field, but Uncle Garth observed that Monica ate 
even less than usual at breakfast next morning, that 
she was restless, and answered at random. But 
Mrs. Garth was too deep in calculations as to whether 
she could not charge a new, nice-looking dress 
basket and a bonnet box to Mrs. Leigh, for Monica 
had really nothing to put her clothes in, or take 
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Mabel's old school-box, and say she had bought it 
half-price, leaving it to Mrs. Leigh's generosity to 
repay her. 

At last everything was settled; the question of 
boxes was solved by a transaction comprising ancient 
trunks and some ready money against new ones, and 
a mention to Mrs. Leigh that the smart but slight 
acquisitions were not bought out of her generous 
cheque, piously leaving the rest to providence. 
Monica had listened to her aunt's lecture in silence, 
and then promised compliance with everything. 
Uncle Garth, whose duplicity was increasing week 
by week, nervously slipped a crown piece (carefully 
selected because there could be no chink about a 
single piece of silver) into her muff as she was going 
out to post some letters the parlour-maid was too 
busy to attend to. The luggage had been brought 
downstairs, and Mrs. Garth had totally routed the 
"loafer" who had carried it in a combat over two- 
pence additional, when, as the neighbouring church 
clocks were chiming a quarter-past eleven, a cab 
drove up to the door, from which a ladylike-looking 
elderly woman, in handsome dark winter garments, 
and a fine black fur boa and cuffs, descended, rang 
the bell, and delivered a note for Mrs. Garth. It 
contained a few lines from Mrs. Leigh excusing 
her own non-appearance, and promising to call and 
let Mrs. Garth know when she had deposited Monica 
at school, with all particulars respecting her induc- 
tion. 

The emancipated orphan could hardly see or 
speak; a mist was before her eyes, in which things 
swam indistinctly; a "rushing mighty sound" filled 
her ears; she dared not believe the dazzling hopes 
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which filled her heart, when at last she clung weep- 
ing, why, she knew not, on Mabel's neck, and prom- 
ised to write, and, blindly obeying an irresistible 
impulse, murmured an earnest wish to Mrs. Garth 
that she might never more be a trouble to her. 

When she recovered herself, she was driving down 
Edgware Road, holding a bottle of smelling salts, 
and her companion was hoping she felt better. 

At Pelham Terrace, Mrs. Garth was saying to her 
daughter, "Call that woman a lady's-maid? she is 
more like a lady-in-waiting.'* 

To Monica they seemed to reach their destination 
very soon indeed. In spite of the exhilarating hope 
dawning upon her, the poor girl was uneasy about 
meeting her new patroness. Aunt Garth had been 
nice to her at first; but when she foimd out she was 
to be a burden, there was a terrible transformation 
scene. 

Possibly since she had seen Mrs. I^igh, that lady 
might have counted the cost of her proposed gener- 
osity to a penniless relation, and Monica trembled 
lest she should see signs of refrigeration in the face 
she admired so much. 

A sense of dizzy faintness again seized her when 
the lift stopped at the second floor, and her con- 
ductress led her to the dining-room, where Mrs. 
Leigh was selecting choice flowers from a carefully- 
packed basketful just arrived from the Grange. 

''Monica, I hardly expected you so soon I My 
dear child, I am very glad to see you." She took the 
cold little hands in both her own, and kissed her 
brow kindly. 

'TTou are trembling all over, Monica, and are 80 
white! Neumann! tell Perry to bring some Bur- 
gundy; Miss Deering seems quite faint!" 
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**Yes, ma'am; she was pretty bad when we 
started to come here/' retnmed Xeumann, hastily 
leaving the room. 

"Do not trouble about me!" exclaimed Monica, 
feeling life coming back to her at the sound of her 
cousin's voice. "I was so nervous — about meeting 
you — so afraid of finding you did not really care to 
have me with vou that — I would almost rather die, 
and have done with everything; but a glass of 
water will make me quite welL" 

"My poor child !" Mrs. Leigh sighed deeply as she 
repeated the phrase, "believe me, I am truly happy 
to help you. At your age, you can do but little. 
However, we must not think of anything except how 
to be well and strong. You must take half a glass 
of this wine, and then Xeumann will show you your 
room. You can take ofiF your hat and cape, and lie 
down until I come to fetch vou for luncheon. Take 
heart, Monica, I hope there are bright days before 
you yet." 

Neumann reappeared, and conducted the young 
visitor to a prettily furnished and decorated bed- 
room, with a sofa, a writing-table, a shelf full of 
books, — all suggestive of rest and comfort; especially 
a small, bright fire. 

"Shall I put out your dress for this af temoon'm ?" 
said the ladv^s maid. 'Tf vou will give me your 
kevs" 



*^any thanks !" interrupted Monica, smiling. 'T 
have no other dress, except a kind of evening 
frock." 

"Oh, yes. I understand'm !" said the polite Neu- 
mann. ^TTou haven't got your school trousseau 
yet. I suppose my lady is to see to that.^ 
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"Yes, I think so," vaguely. 

"Then'm, I'll leave you to rest. Is the room warm 
enough ?" 

"Quite, thank you." 

Monica lay down, more from a desire to obey so 
kind a protectress than from any hope of sleeping. 
Li fact, she felt every nerve throbbing now from a 
sense of relief, for Mrs. Leigh's reception had re- 
moved her fears and reanimated her hopes, but this 
relief brought tranquility, and the warmth of the 
room on a sharp, east windy March day soothed her 
off to sleep more rapidly than she could have thought 
possible. 

When she woke she saw Mrs. Leigh standing be- 
side her, gazing on her face with the look of 
profound and tender compassion which had touched 
Monica so deeply at their first meeting. 

"Have you rested?" asked her hostess, sitting 
down in an armchair near the sofa; "you look a 
little revived." 

"Oh yes; I am alive again. I had a sweet sleep. 
It is so delicious to wake and find myself ftere." 

"But do you know that I am unkind enough to 
intend sending you away ?" smiling kindly on her. 

'^rs. Garth said something about my going to 
school." 

'It is not exactly school. I hope you did not 
expect to go to balls and dances ?" 

"Oh, no, no ! I do not want anything like that ! 
I have no heart for such things. I know my own 
ignorance, and I like to do whatever you wish — 
whatever you desire me to do." 

"That is wise and right of you, Monica," with 
grave approbation. 
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^^Only/' added Monica, ^T, should want to see y 
— sometimesJ^ 

^^And so you shall I Now I shall send Xeuma 
to do your hair, as it's rather disordered, and tfa 
luncheon will be ready. We have some shoppi 
to do after. We can talk over my plans at t< 
Remember I am quite ready to hear any suggestic 
of yours. Whether I adopt them is another qu- 
tion.^' She rose and went towards the door. 

^Tray, do not send anyone to do my hair," c 
claimed Monica, rising. *T can always twist it 
in two minutes." 

"Very well," said Mrs. Leigh, with a smile as s 
left the room. 



The interval between this delightful beginni 
and tea-time was an intoxicating dream to Moni< 
They drove from shop to shop. Monica tried 
partly made garments and delightful hats — simj 
enough, but dainty and refined. All her possil 
wants seemed foreseen and provided for. 

At last Mrs. Leigh issued the order "Home," ai 
arrived there they found tea awaiting them. Moni 
sat down in silence as if lost in thought. 

"What are you thinking of so profoimdly, Mc 
ica ?" asked her hostess, with a kindly smile. 

"Oh, about the quantity of money you must ha 
spent on me to-day. It is rather sad not to have 
penny in the world, is it not?" 

"Not agreeable, certainly. But it often happei 
nevertheless." 

"I never used to think of such things. My de 
father always gave me everything I wanted, im 
just the last, when he was so ill. I suppose he hi 
none left." 
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"I fear not/' 

"But, Mrs. Leigh, girls can earn money, can they 
notr 

"No doubt; but they must have training and in- 
dustry and perseverance." 

"Ah ! Then probably that is the reason you are 
60 good as to send me to this school or college that 
I may learn ?" 

"Yes; certainly that you may learn." 

"Then I will try, oh, so hard! But I am very 
idle, naturally. I ought to know more than I do. 
Yon see I am generally in the clouds !" 

"Then you must get out of them, my dear Monica. 
I want you to learn how to play, and if you have a 
voice to sing, not merely by ear, but learn the theory 
of music, and the grammar of the languages you 
speak. Then you may be useful to someone, and 
earn the money you unf ortimately do not possess. 
Do you think you can exert yourself to do this ?" 

"I hope so," a little doubtfully. "I am most de- 
ficient in" here a soft blush rose in Monica's 

pale cheeks, and she looked down into her teacup — 
"spelling and arithmetic ! It is shameful, but I cannot 
spell a bit." 

"That will never do, Monica! You must study 
orthography. A lady must not send an ill-spelt let- 
ter." 

'^o," hesitatingly. "Yet the great Duchess of 
Marlborough and the ladies of her time spelt very 
badly." 

*TIow do you know that?" asked Mrs. Leigh, 
rather surprised. 

'1 read it somewhere. One finds many things in 
magazines." 
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"I am glad you remember; but you must remem- 
ber also that English spelling was very chaotic then, 
and I do not fancy we should think the beautiful 
Sarah Jennings a 'lady' — or to be more definite, a 
gentlewoman; a great many ingredients go to make 
up a gentlewoman, birth is only one of them/' 

Monica was reflectively silent. 

"I am going to tell you my plans about yourself/' 
resumed Mrs. Leigh, "for you seem to me to have 
some sense and a good deal of feeling. First, I 
want to have the opinion of a very clever doctor as to 
your state of health, whether you are really delicate 
or only look so. Then I want to give you a chance 
of improving yourself, so as to be a fit companion 
for some well-bred, well-educated gentlewoman. You 
shall come and stay with me. I do not mean for 
always. It is too soon to decide on so important a 
question, but I want to know you well; and you may 
trust me. I will never withdraw my friendship 
from you unless you behave very badly indeed, which 
I do not think you will 1" smiling kindly. 

"No; I do not think I could," murmured Monica, 
with conviction. 

"We are strangers as yet, and sometimes years of 
acquaintance leave the most apparently intimate 
friends strangers still," said Mrs. Leigh, with a deep 
sigh. "During this time of probation, I shall con- 
sider you my charge. Ask me for what you want; 
but be careful and prudent. I shall also give you 
pocket-money, which you must not squander. I do 
not imagine you know the value of money 1" 

"Oh, indeed I think I do! But since you give 
me clothes and everything, I want very little money. 
I should like to be able to buy a few stamps some- 
times, and paper and envelopes." 
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'Have you an extensive correspondence?" asked 
Mrs. Leigh. 

'There are three people I want to write to. 
Mabel and Laurie Garth, and if I can only find out 
where he is, to Dolly." 

'^abel is Miss Garth, I suppose ? and Laurie ?" 

''My cousin, Laurence Garth, who was so kind as 
to wish to marry me. I must tell him how happy I 
am; he will be glad!" 

Mrs. Leigh looked steadily at her young prot^^e. 
^Ifis kindness was not quite disinterested," she said. 
*Tell me, would you like to marry him ?" 

"Well, no, not exactly. It is rather ungrateful of 
me, and I do not know why I do not wish to marry 
him. Still I think if he came again and said he 
would be unhappy if I would not, I should probably 
agree." 

"I do not think you need trouble yourself on that 
score. Constancy is not a characteristic of young 
sailors. I daresay he has forgotten all about you by 
this time." 

"Very likely," said Monica, contentedly. "But 
when he was Jiere he tons kind and good; I can never 
forget that." 

"And the third— Dolly! Who is Dolly?" 

"My dear, dear father's best friend, who came and 
helped me when he was so ill, and stayed with us to 
the last," cried Monica, the tears starting to her eyes. 
"His surname is Travers.*' 

"Not Lord Adolphus Travers?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Leigh, considerably surprised. 

''Yes, that is his name. Do you know him ? Oh, 
I wotdd give anything to see him and hear his voice 
again P' 
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"I do not know him, but I know who he is. I 
do not think he is in London. But, my dear Monica, 
I must not sit here talking. I have letters to write. 
Go away to your room, dear. You will find pens 
and ink and paper there, so compose a note to your 
aunt, Mrs. Garth. You must not fail in politeness." 

"To Mrs. Garth ?" in a tone of dismay. "I do not 
know what in the world to say to her." 

"Oh, just write as if you were speaking." 

"But I never did speak to her if I could possibly 
help it." 

"Well, Monica, do the best you can. I must leave 
you to yourse.lf." 

"May I have a dictionary?" in a despairing tone. 

"Yes; there is one in the bookshelf on the left of 
the door," said Mrs. Leigh, laughing at Monica's 
despondency. "Neumann will come and tell you 
when it is time to dress for dinner." 

The distrust of her own generous impulses en- 
gendered in Mrs. Leigh's mind (not unnaturally) by 
a great wrong, made her half ashamed to indulge 
her strong inclination to attach herself to her late 
erring uncle's orphan, and she was anxious to 
strengthen herself by the opinion of others. She 
had therefore begged Sir Gilbert and Lady Stan- 
more to dine with her for the express purpose of 
inspecting the young waif who had so effectively 
touched her heart. 

Lady Stanmore was her most trusted friend, and 
in her judgment she had the greatest confidence. 
Sir Gilbert ranked much lower in her estimation; but 
he was an honest, kindly gentleman, sufficiently 
sensible to follow his wife's lead. 

Monica's unselfishness was a tower of strength to 
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her. She never troubled about what people thought 
of her. This in no daring spirit, but from a quiet, 
contented belief in her owli insignificance. It never 
crossed her mind that Sir Gilbert and Lady Stan- 
more had been invited to sit in judgment on her. 
When, therefore, she was introduced to them, she 
was gently deferential, as became a young creature 
when conversing with her elders — ^but at ease, and 
composed. Lady Stanmore, in black and crimson 
brocade, and a head-dress of lace, gold dangles, and 
feathers, looked a little formidable; while Sir Gilbert 
looked a funny, shrunken old gentleman, whose 
clothes were much too large for him. 

No one took much notice of Monica during din- 
ner. They were busy talking of Denham's chances 
in the approaching election for North Daleshire. 

On reaching the drawing-room Lady Stanmore 
be^wed some of her conversation on Monica. She 
informed her that Mrs. Ligram, in whose care Mrs. 
Leigh was going to place her, had been governess to 
her (Lady Stanmore's) daughter. "A capital woman, 
and will keep you in great order. She does not 
keep a school, you know, but a penaion for girls who 
wish to have lessons from first-rate masters. You 
will be quite comfortable there. I daresay you 
would rather not go I" 

''No indeed! I am quite pleased to go — as Mrs. 
Leigh says I may come to see her sometimes." 

"Monica!" interrupted that lady, "I am going to 
send you to bed! You have had a fatiguing day, 
and I want to talk with Lady Stanmore. There — 
take Temple Bar with you, there are some rather 
good short stories in it." 

Monica rose at once with a frank smile, hesitated 
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an instant about offering her hand to Lady Stanc 
who held out hers. ^T. hope you will do well at 
Ligram's/' she said, "and satisfy your kind c< 
here. Good-night 1" 

"Good-night I sleep well!" added Mrs. L 
kissing her brow. And Monica vanished. 

Sir Gilbert had excused himself, and gone 
card party. 

Mrs. Leigh sat down on a low tabouret neai 
fire, resting her clasped hands on her knees, 
raised her eyes to Lady Stanmore's and said i 
rogatively— "Well?'' 

"A good deal better than I expected! The 
absolutely nothing plebeian or middle-class about 
She is a Deering all over, but I hope noi 
through I" 

"No I It would be too dreadful if poor Monic 
herited her father's passion for gambling!" 

"All the same, my dear Katherine, I do not ( 
approve of your inclination — ^which I perc 
though you do not avow it — ^to adopt this attrai 
child. Help her if you will, but do not encui 
yourself. She may embarrass you fatally in f uti 

"My future is fixed," returned Mrs. Leigh; * 
ing a young companion like Monica cannot affecl 

*T will never admit that until vou are — wi 
thirteen or fourteen years nearer fifty. Why, 
look infinitely younger and better since you can 
town!" 

"1 certainlv feel in some wav as if I had con 
life again. That is partly due to the interest Mc 
has excited in me." 

"Pooh! nonsense! Tou are pleasantly surpi 
to find that your re-entry into society has be 
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decided success. You are admired by the men, and 
sought by the women; you are stimulated by the in- 
describable movement of this great European me- 
tropolis; your intelligence is no longer starved on 
a diet of your own narrow personal regrets; you 
ought to grovel no longer in the dust of hopelessness, 
but arise and share in the life, the grand outlook of 
the present. On the whole, Katherine, I am rather 
ashamed of you; you ought to be above spoiling your 
own existence in order to carry out your quiet, per- 
sistent punishment of those who have offended you." 

"Wronged me, you mean,'' corrected Mrs. Leigh, 
in a low tone. 

'Tes I wronged you cruelly, I acknowledge. But 
does it do you any good to force them into a life of 
shame ? and if, as I suppose, by this time they have 
two or three little children, condemn those innocent 
sonls to bear the stain of illegitimacy ? You have no 
religious scruples about divorce?" 

"None whatever! But I am in my right, and I 
will hold to it." 

*T! am a fool to argue with you; I will do so. no 

more. At all events returning health may bring 

commonsense with it! I am giving what I hope 

will be a pleasant incongruous kind of dinner on the 

twentieth; mind you keep yourself disengaged. The 

Solicitor-General is coming, and that delightful Mrs. 

Digby, who wrote The Confessions of an Erring 

Woman^ which Mudie refused to admit, and then 

found absolutely inoffensive; and some other people 

worth knowing. These little ante-Easter gatherings 

are infinitely more amusing than the big, full-blown, 

height-of-the-season entertainments." And Lady 

Stanmore dropped into social and political gossip, till 

she started in alarm at the lateness of the hour. 
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Next day Mrs. Leigh took her young cousin to 
the great physician^ who assured her that Monica 
had been suffering from nothing more serious than 
nervous depression, and was quite free from any 
serious symptom. 

The following afternoon she escorted Monica to 
her temporary home, and felt quite sorry to part 
with her. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Lady Stanmobe was quite right. Mrs. Leigh at 
length began to find it no effort to turn away her 
ttioughts from the contemplation of her wrongs and 
sufferings. 

By no means insensible to admiration, the readi- 
ness with which her return to the small circle she 
had formerly known had been welcomed, soothed 
and gratified her. Her mind had grown and devel- 
oped, too, in her long retreat, and she was proud to 
think that, if anything, she stood on higher ground 
than in her earlier days. 

With her stately grace, her grand lustrous eyes, 
and the strange beauty of her silvery white hair, 
she was a striking personality, and men were con- 
stantly exclaiming about the imfathomable folly of 
"that *ass' Ellis Leigh, to forsake such a superb 
woman for a miserable little twopenny-halfpenny 
secretary." 

'^Eather a nice little thing," observed another 
member of a group who stood discussing their neigh- 
bours' affairs in the dining-room of the Club. 

*1 met them late last autumn, near Sienna. They 
had a pretty villa, and were known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis. He looked old — quite old, by Jove! — and 
she seemed awfully put out when Ellis introduced 
me to her." 

"Suppose they are sick of each other by this 
time," put in another. 
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"Then what a corvS life must be !" said a fourth 

Then they all agreed that Mrs. Leigh wou 
probably be at Lady Hilton's reception that evenin 
and most of the speakers decided to go there too. 

"Why doesn't she divorce the brute?" 
^Oh, she has some peculiar ideas !" 
^Bet you a fiver she'll apply for a divorce befoi 
the Court rises for the long vacation." 

"Why are you so cock-sure ?" 

*T was at Audley Court last Christmas, and I cfi 
tell you Hubert Denham was making no end of nr 
ning. He was head-man, chief adviser, and ever 
thing to the forsaken lady. He is a sort of f ello 
that, if he chooses, could do pretty well what he lik< 
with a woman. She was very calm, and rather coh 
but he'll get the better of her, you'll see; so I repe 
my offer." 

Xo one took up the challenge, and the gossi] 
dispersed. 

Hubert Denham's election was by no means 
"waft over." 

Daleshire, both North and South, had been Co 
servative, but of late years a small Liberal, or pe 
haps, to be more accurate, Radical party had d 
veloped, especially in the latter, and Denham m 
with more opposition than he anticipated, to his su 
prise and indignation. He wrote daily reports < 
his progress to Mrs. Leigh, and she found it hard 
resist visiting the scene of action; but she did resiJ 
feeling that any display of strong personal intere 
would only confirm the flying rumours which, to h< 
annoyance, she knew were in the air. 

The day of the election was close at hand, wh( 
the morning post brought Mrs. Leigh two lettei 
each bearing the same post-mark. 
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'TDear Katherine/' said the first she opened, "you 
really must come to us before Wednesday. I am 
sure Hubert will win, and we have filled the house in 
anticipation of his triumph. You would be amazed 
if you knew the shameful treachery and black in- 
gratitude we have met with in the course of our can- 
vass, even old Giles Noble, whose little sickly daugh- 
ter I have allowed to make and spoil my stay-at-home 
dresses for the last five years, told me to my face 
that the time was gone by when landlords thought 
they had the right to command their tenants' votes; 
and your favourite Kadical miller, who professes to 
be devoted to you, makes no secret of his intention to 
plump for that dreadful creature Dobson, the Man- 
chester man, who lectures on equality when he is 
not cheating his neighbours. 

'^Hubert's special chum, Colonel Harris, is here — 
a solemn, silent creature, who is credited with im- 
fathomable wisdom; Mrs. Dacre, and Julia, who 
crams herself with politics out of the papers all the 
morning and then details a curious hash of them at 
dinner. We have Edgar Gervais too, and a Mr. 
Duncan, a barrister, who is also a journalist. They 
are rather amusing, so do come. My father is fret- 
ting for you; so is Hubert, so am I. Come down 
on Monday at latest, and come straight here; no use 
in wasting your time going round by the Grange. 
Ever yours, Theodosia Denham." 

'Ton have left three of my reports — ^unnoticed,'* 
b^an the other. "Has London drawn you into its 
vortex and left no room for memory and old associa- 
tions? Pray do not let me face the ordeal of 
Wednesday next without your sustaining presence. 
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Considering that we have been comrades and com- 
batants through our early days and confidants in 
these riper ones, you ought to be here to witness my 
success, or console my defeat. Things are altering 
rapidly, even since I was here three or four years 
ago, and 'now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of the party,' as the test sentence of em- 
bryo typewriters runs; and women, if true to their 
characters, ought not to desert their friends. Come 
down as soon as you can, and rejoice my father's 
heart, and gladden — you best know what effect you 
produce upon his son. — ^Yours faithfully, 

"HUBEBT DeNHAM.^' 

Katherine Leigh read and pondered over botL 
A soft smile stole into her thoughtful eyes, then she 
rang and desired that her maid should be sent to 
her. 

"Neumann," she said, when that fimctionary ap- 
peared, "I am going to Audley Court on Monday. 
Put up three or four dinner dresses for me: they 
have a party in the house. At the end of the week 
I shall go to the Grange for a few days, or till after 
Easter. I shall write to Mrs. Franks this morning." 

"Very well'm," returned Neumann, and retired. 

Mrs. Leigh sat still, her pen in her hand, thinking 
over her letters. They pleased her, and gave her a 
good excuse for following her own inclinations. 

She ardently wished Hubert Denham the fullest 
success. He had been like a favourite younger 
brother to her at the time that she was a little older 
than her years, and he somewhat younger than his; 
and she now rejoiced to see that he had developed 
into a shrewd, capable, resolute man, ambitious and 
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determined to aim high at all events. From any- 
thing but sisterly regard she honestly believed her- 
self irrevocably cut off; but she was sincerely glad 
when, after what seemed to both long years, they 
met at Vienna, to find in his conversation and a cer- 
tain slight exhilarating friction of opinion, a blessed 
relief from the monotony of bitter, cankerous 
thought which had oppressed her for some weary 
years. 

After a few minutes she roused herself, and began 
to write rapidly, in her strong, clear hand, several 
very brief letters. These finished, and laid upon her 
writing table ready for post, she looked through her 
list of engagements. 

*1t is wonderful what a pile of important nothings 
collect to employ or perhaps waste one's time; but 
whatever I leave undone, I must see poor little 
Monica. She will think I have forgotten her; but I 
have not. Why, next month she will be nineteen! 
Let me see — ^when / was nineteen. My God ! I had 
just met my husband. What an ideal hero I thought 
him. How caressed and shielded from every *airt 
the wind can blaV I was; and she, poor child, has 
nothing between her and penniless isolation save 
myself. She seems a sweet young creature, and I 
wfll not forsake her. Had I had a daughter. How 
vain these conjectures are 1" 

**! shall want the carriage at two sharp," she said 
to the butler who came in to say that luncheon was 
leady; "and I shall not return to tea." 

Mrs. Leigh's first visit was to Mrs. Ingram's es- 
tablishment, a large house just within the precincts 
of Begent's Park at the north-western extremity. 

She had not seen Monica since she had committed 
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her to Mrs. Ingram's keeping — ^nearly three weeks 
before. 

"I hope my young cousin has been conducting 
herself to your satisfaction/' said Mrs. Leigh, when 
she had exchanged greetings with the stately head 
of the house, who was attired in stiff moire black 
silk and an elaborate cap. 

"Yes, my dear madam, she is really a nice crea- 
ture — so obliging and sweet-tempered, fwt very diK- 
gent, I must admit, except in the studies she likes. 
Signor C. finds that she has a very melodious voice, 
though not powerful, and a very correct ear. Then 
he is so pleased because she can speak Italian. She 
is quite industrious as regards her music. But you 
will want to see her ?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Ingram, I should like to have a talk 
with her." 

"I will send her to you, and after you have had 
your talk I would wish to have a few words with you. 
Tell Monica to call me." 

"Very well," said Mrs. Leigh, as Mrs. Ingram left 
the room. 

In a few minutes the door was opened, not vio- 
lently — ^Monica was always gentle in her movements 
— ^but with unmistakable eagerness, and she came in 
swiftly. 

"Oh, I am so glad, so very glad !" she cried, taking 
and kissing Mrs. Leigh's gloved hand. 

"To see me ?" put in the latter, smiling, and draw- 
ing her nearer, kissed her brow kindly. "Have you 
thought me negligent not to have come before ?" 

'^N'o, no. You have many people to think of, and 
I have only you. If you stayed away twelve months 
I should have no right to complain, only I hope I 
shall never be so long as that without seeing you." 
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They sat down on one of the rigid-looking sofas 
together. 

"You are looking very much better, Monica; you 
have even a little colour, and your eyes look brighter 
and darker. I suppose what you said about being 
happy here in your letters is really the truth." 

**Yes, quite true. Just at first it was a little sad, 
because I wanted to see you; but I have never been 
afraid of strangers, at least strange men. I am just 
a little afraid of strange girls and women — I mean 
ladies." 

"Women!" corrected Mrs. Leigh. 

"Mrs. Garth used to tell me it was extremely vul- 
gar to say women." 

*T do not think so." 

"Oh, very well! you see I have scarcely ever 
known any women. My father's friends were all 
men. I think I like them best. But Mrs. Ingram is 
very nice, and the girls are good-natured and polite." 

"Then you are quite satisfied, Monica ?" 

'*Yes, or I would be if grammar and arithmetic 
were not so terribly difficult." 

"Try and master the arithmetic at all events. It 
is very useful," said Mrs. Leigh, smiling; "and now 
I shall be going out of town for a week or two, so 
tell me if you want anything very much, and I will 
try to let you have it." 

"Well, yes; there is something I long for very 
much, yet I am ashamed to ask, you have been 
80 boundless in giving." 

'Nevertheless, tell me." 

*Tou see there is a nice old man, a Mr. Perry, 
with nice long grey hair, and rather blind-looking 
eyes, who comes once a week to teach three or four 
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of the girls to read Shakespeare; then he expls 
the play and tells about the life of Shakespeare i 
the country where he was born. The sort of v 
flowers and trees, the deer, and the birds that 
there, and the sweet hedges and woods and fie' 
till you think you see them. I was allowed to lis 
once. Now if I might hear all these lectures 
would be too lovely." 

"Did you know nothing of Shakespeare befor< 
asked Mrs. Leigh, a good deal struck by this evide: 
of Monica's taste. 

"Oh, I have heard he was a great English p( 
and he wrote some beautiful operas too — 'Otello' j 
^Romeo and Juiletta.' " 

"Not the music of them, my love; but you si 
share these lectures, Monica, and then read 
glorious poetry for yourself. I will tell Mrs. Ingr 
to-day that you are to join the privileged quarte 
I must leave you soon, for I have many places 
go to. Now I must say that I can see an imprc 
ment in your writing, but it needs a good deal m 
before it is good. Send me a letter every we 
Monica, and never mind the dictionary, spell as I 
you can; I will point out your failures. So you sp 
last Sunday at your Uncle Grarth's ?" 

"Oh yes, I was so glad to see him ! My poor d 
uncle ! He is so afraid to vex Mrs. Garth. If 2 
could have seen the nervous way he used to slip h 
a crown or a florin into my hand, taking such c 
not to be seen, it was enough to attract the m 
unobservant person's attention. I could have d< 
it twice as well." 

*^o doubt. Women are much more subtile tl 
men- And Mrs. Garth ?" 
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"She was quite nice and civil — quite. She said 
I was so much improved^ and if she had known there 
was so good a school as Mrs. Ingram's quite near^ 
die would have sent Helen here. I do not think 
MHnehow that Helen would get on with these girls." 

"Why?" 

*T[ cannot explain, but I feel it." 

"Well ! and the considerate cousin who wished to 
marry you, and take you away from them all?" 

"He is not coming home yet a while; some friends 
or relations of his mother's, who have found gold, 
I believe, have asked him to stay with them." 

"So he is not rushing back to stand by you ?" 

"Oh, no," laughing; "by this time he will have 
heard how happy I am; so he need not come." 

"Monica, my dear, I really must leave you now." 

"Could you not stay just five minutes longer ?" 

**That wiH not do you much good." 

"It does me good just to see you, even if you had 
not been so wonderfully kind; it is a pleasure to 
look at you, and when I think that you have brought 
me back to life. Oh, I did not dream there were 
any women like you in the world !" cried Monicia fer- 
vently. 

'Thank you, my dear child. Now go and tell 
Mrs. Ingram that I am going. Write to me every 
week. As soon as I return you shall spend a Sunday 
with me — ^there, dear, go." 

*T! will; but tell me, what may I call you? Mrs. 
Leigh is so cold and stiff." 

"Well, yes it is. Oh, say Cousin Katherine 1 That 
will do to mark the difference of our ages." 

*T)ear, dear Cousin Katherine ! cried Monica, ven- 
turing to put her arms round her stately kinswoman, 
'TE do love youl" 
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"I am letting myself go too completely," the 
Katherine, as she rolled swiftly away to accom 
her various errands. ^^I ought to know that sea 
any human love is to be trusted, but Monica ap; 
to me very strongly. At present I think she i 
solutely sincere. Of course if her heart resp 
so passionately to my claim upon her gratitude, 
would she not lavish on the man who offered he 
love, his life, poor child ? If I adopt her, what i 
emn charge her guardianship will be. In some 
I am not unfitted for the task, and part of my 
will be to harden her. How weak I have been 
self — have been? am I any stronger now after 
ing gone through a furnace of affiiction suffi< 
to anneal my nature to the most steely consisteu" 

Mrs. Leigh felt unusually well and "fit" as mo* 
slang would phrase it, when she started to pay 
promised visit to Audley Court. It was a • 
drizzling day, yet the gloom did not depress her; 
was wise enough to welcome these improving m 
when past bitterness was obscured by a vague ' 
arising from the dawning of new and larger intei 
in the world in which she lived and moved and 
her being. The thought of Hubert Denh; 
probable success gave her keen pleasure. His v 
and beliefs coincided with her own, allowing foi 
wider scope. He was essentially a modem i 
with a few deeper roots left, which still drew susi 
ing life from the profound truths whereon all las 
social erections must be founded, while fully re 
nizing the necessity of growth and change, 
might yet rally round him a "commonsense pa: 
and play a great rdle. These meditations were 
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rested by the stopping of the train at Audley station, 
and she saw her own carriage and the Audley Court 
equipage. Katherine glanced eagerly along the 
platform, but did not recognise anyone there. 

**! am very stupid," she said to herself. "Of 
eourse he must speechify every day somewhere." 

She alighted, and almost at the same instant rec- 
ognised Miss Denham coming through the gate 
which led to the station yard. A tall, slight figure, 
alight to meagreness, one shoulder considerably 
higher than the other, though tolerably concealed by 
the well-arranged puffings and frillings of her black 
Uce cloak. Her sharp features and sallow complex- 
ion were only too correct an index of indifferent 
health; an aquiline nose and wide, thin-lipped mouth 
gave her a severe aspect, which keen eyes that some- 
times seemed grey and sometimes hazel, and a sharp, 
mcisive manner did not soften. 

"How good of you to come and meet me !" cried 
Mrs. Leigh, hastening to shake hands with her, 
'Vhen you must be so busy with your house full and 
the election, and" 

*T[ have not put myself out much, I assure you," 
interrupted Miss Denham. "Mrs. Dacre and the all- 
accomplished Julia have taken the canvassing out 
of my hands; besides, I promised Hubert to meet 
you. He was horridly annoyed not to be able to 
come himself, but he had to explain his ^views' at 
Ketherton, more than fifteen miles away. He must 
be sick of it all, poor fellow," returned the Honour- 
able Theodosia, in a high-pitched voice. 

"Oh, your brother is too strong a man not to be 
patient! I told you that I directed my old 'master 
of the horse' to send the carriage for me. You must 
want all your conveyances." 
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"We can always find one for you. As it is here, 
however, you can send your maid and your luggage 
in it, up to the Court. Come, I think they are 
ready." 

Miss Denham and her guest stepped into the 
former's coupSy and drove off smartly. 

"I must say, Katherine, your visit to town has 
done you a great deal of good. You look a new 
creature. One does not usually go to London to 
gather roses, but your colour is brighter and fresher 
than I have seen it since — since — ^I mean for years." 

**! have enjoyed my visit, I confess. There are 
so many sources of interest, so much to draw one out 
of oneself in town." 

"Yes; that's the great advantage of variety. I 
hope you will go to the first drawing-room after 
Easter." 

"Jfe/" exclaimed Mrs. Leigh. "I am amazed you 
could think of such a thing, Theodosia." 

**! don't see why you should not," testily. 

"If you cannot, oblige me by never mentioning 
the subject again." 

Miss Denham was silent for a few minutes, and 
then started the conversation on a totally different 
subject — ^her father and his immense satisfaction at 
his son's probable success. "You know, he always 
thought the British Constitution in danger when 
Daleshire was not represented by a Denham. By 
the way, your people — ^your men I mean — ^neveK 
thought of political life." 

"No! for years they found sufficient employmen-1 
in wasting their property. Then my father, as yov 
know, devoted himself to nursing it, and could noi 
afford a contested election. Has I been a man, ^ 
think I should have enjoyed a seat in the House." 
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"Oh, here we are; how advanced everything is! 
In London the parks and gardens show scarcely any 
promise of spring/' exclaimed Mrs. Leigh as they 
drove up a short ascent and turned a rather abrupt 
angle on to a kind of terrace, which ran along the 
front of a large ponderous red-brick mansion of the 
Queen Anne style, with white coping stones, steep 
roofs, and long, narrow, small-paned windows looking 
out over a flower border fenced by a balustrade, to 
the rich landscape which lay spread beneath. 
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CHAPTER VII 
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^AmroNE come in yetf asked Miss Denham, as 
she passed the footman who came at the sound of the 
carriage driving up. 

"No'm; no one, except Mr. Wells." 

"Oh!" an "oh" which expressed that did not 
signify. "Then we will have tea in my room; tea 
and a good talk is really refreshing. I often won- 
der why I enjoy your society; for we are about as 
opposite as the poles in taste, opinion, everything !'' 

"Anything is better than monotony," returned 
Mrs. Leigh, smiling. 

"You have your own room as usual," resumed 
Miss Denham, leading the way down a long corridor 
on the second floor, from which most of the bed- 
rooms opened. She paused at a door, the handle of 
which she turned, and went in. 

A flood of evening light from the sinking sun 
streamed in, sho^ving a luxuriously furnished cham- 
ber, with a bay window almost large enough for a 
dressing-room. 

"It is very clear this evening," said Miss Denham, 
walking across to the projecting window which 
looked northwest. "You can see the grey chimneys 
of the Grange peeping through the bare trees quite 
distinctly." 

Mrs. l/cigh joined her, and gazed with sad but 
loving eyes in the direction indicated. 
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'Bere is Neumann and your baggage, so get off 
jour hat and cloak and come along to my little den, 
the worst room in the house I Tea will be ready by 
that time." 

Miss Denham walked away, and Mrs. Leigh was 
not sorry to get rid of her travelling garb, for the 
day had been unexpectedly warm. 

Audley Court was almost as familiar to Katherine 
Leigh as her own house; from childhood the Den- 
ham boys and girls had been her playfellows. Of 
these the eldest had always been more or less an 
invalid, but Theodosia and Hubert, who was her 
junior by some eighteen months, and a still younger 
brother, now a first lieutenant in the navy, were as 
strong, healthy, and adventurous as herself. 

*1 am certainly very ungrateful," thought Kath- 
erine, as she went slowly down the corridor to tea, 
%xit I should have liked better to sit in that window 
and dream of my old home, my old life, than talk 
to Theodosia ! I have a curious feeling of always be- 
ing on guard with her. I am always conscious that 
8he is trying to find out something that lies deeper 
down than the things I care to talk about. Yet I 
have nothing to hide. Alas! my bitter sorrow is 
only too commonly known. I have been thrown in 
all my humiliation, my abasement, under the feet 
of my fellows, to be trampled in the dust of their 
semi-scornful pity, without the smallest shelter to 
screen me from the glare of their full knowledge! 
There is nothing more for her to know, yet she is 
always suspecting — ^I don't know what, and seeking 
about to verify her suspicions." 

"Come, come!" cried Miss Denham; "the tea is 
at the critical point of perfection — always a vanish- 
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^vt, Tbeodoaa, k slue not a dau^ter of 
GfeDiiarrCfcli^ and eomes of some of the oldest 
in Ser/tlandr 

^*Then it nnift hare been snbjccted to 
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that talk about blood is great rabbish. Hai 
nr/t both met slouching labourers who had the 
ing» and the conduct of gentlemen, and dukes 
ducal trappings could not conceal the labo 
nlouch in more than their gait f ' 

^'YeSy certainly! Still it appears that most 
are proved by their exceptions." 

"Well, Mrs. Dacre — the Honourable Mrs. * 
— w an enormous exception ! She gives me thi 
of an inferior class of housekeeper, very keen 
her perquisites and exacting as regards her i 
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Since General Dacre had a command in India she 
has literally lived upon the enemy — the enemy being 
society in general. She has never set up a house; 
she is always prevented by her devotion to her noble 
father from laying out money in any direction. She 
lives at Glendarroch when she can find no other piedr 
dterre. I believe she keeps a list of her relatives 
and the degrees within which she may offer visits 
or only expect invitations. Then Julia has been 
trained and educated within an inch of her life ! She 
leads a most enslaved existence — ^feeling bound to 
repay all that has been expended upon her by mak- 
ing a first-class marriage. My father and General 
Dacre are cousins in some way, so she actually wrote 
to ask if they might not come here during the elec- 
tion, as she was so interested in dear Hubert; and 
Julia was uncommonly clever at figures and could 
type with marvellous correctness and rapidity, so 
could be of some use if she brought her machine. 
I don't suppose she has spent fifty pounds a year out 
of the allowance poor old General Dacre sends her 
since Jidia left school." 

*Tou are a keen critic, Theodosia," returned Mrs. 
Leigh, thoughtfully. "After all, the Dacres are 
far from rich, and if Mrs. Dacre can save her hus- 
band's money, or lay by for her daughter, it is 
rather meritorious. I should try to do the same." 

^^You! Good heavens!" 

"Come, be candid, Theo. This is not the head and 
front of her offending. Tell me what has sharpened 
your wit ?" 

"Can't you imagine ! why both mother and daugh- 
ter are making the deadest of dead sets at poor Hu- 
bert, as if he had not worries enough with the un- 
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''No; as a friend Iv allv, not j 
may create a favourable diversi 
me. What should I do if Hubert 
Dacre for a sister-in-law?" 

^TTou need not distress yoursel: 
bert knows and will do what he i 

"You can never tell. The c. 
often no match for the devilish si 
They have all the weakness of gei 

*T. really think you may trust H 
of himself; and if he cannot, neitl 
help him. Tell me — ^for you rare 
the favourable side, at all event 
opinion of Hubert's chance ?" 

'^t is pretty good; somehow I : 
your people than our own. I hac 
was so popular among the Leigl 
quite glad to find it so. It is a goa 

**It may be — ^I hope it is, but 1 
omens easily now.'' 

"Of course the couleur de rose ] 
you and me. Then the frrimorA t 
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makiiig, tiresome creatures. I shall never forget the 
two or three / suffered from." 

''And I am sure, Theo^ that you made quite as 
deep an impression on them." 

"Oh, I know you thought me a brute as regards 
those tiresome women, but I am speaking the words 
of truth and soberness !" 

"I doubt if you will think I am if I tell you a plan 
that has suggested itself to me," began Mrs. Leigh, 
glad to lead up to the subject of Monica Deering, 
when the door was opened by the butler, who an- 
nounced that Lord Algernon Wingfield had just ar- 
rived, and was having tea in the library. 

"What a nuisance!" cried Miss Denham. "I 
must go down to receive him, and it's so late; there 
is no use in returning to resume this symposiimi." 
No, I am afraid not; you dine at eight." 
Dinner is ordered at eight, and we must be 
dressed by that hour; but when Hubert and his 
satellites will return is extremely uncertain;" and 
Theodosia disappeared. 

Her lugubrious prophecy of a delayed dinner was 
not fulfilled. Before Katherine began to dress she 
heard the trampling hoofs and crushing wheels of 
the conveyances and their teams as the electioneer- 
ing party drove up to the entrance. 

Dressing was never a long process with her, so 
she sat by the fire and read the letters which the 
second post had brought her. 

One was from Monica, and though somewhat 
phonetic in its orthography, was pleasant in its en- 
thusiastic description of the Shakespearean lecture 
to which she had listened on the previous Saturday, 
and its ardent expressions of gratitude for the great 
treat vouchsafed to her. 
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"What do you think 1" continued Monica, "poor 
dear Uncle Garth came to see me that afternoon, 
and was quite pleased to find me looking so much 
better. He gave me half a sovereign. Was he not 
kind? I shall keep it till you come back, and you 
will advise me how to spend it." 

The whole party was assembled when Mrs. Leigh 
entered the principal drawing-room, and while she 
was greeting Lord Denham, who welcomed her 
warmly, the bell rang for dinner, which was immedi- 
ately announced. 

"I knew you would not disappoint us !" exclaimed 
Hubert Denham, his eyes alight with pleasure as 
he stood waiting for his father to finish speaking to 
the favoured guest. "My victory, if it is to be a vic- 
tory, would fall fiat indeed were you not there to 
see !" 

Lord Denham gave his arm to Mrs. Dacre, Hubert 
drew Mrs. Leigh^s hand through his own, and fol- 
lowed. How the rest of the party paired oflf he 
neither knew nor cared. He was too much occupied 
in admiring the grace and suitability of Mrs. Leigh's 
artistic costume. 

The party filed into the dining-room, which was 
large enough to be termed a banqueting hall, laugh- 
ing and chatting over the incidents of the meeting, 
till they had taken their places and settled to the 
more serious occupation of the first course. 

"London seems to have agreed with you," said 
Hubert, leaning back in his chair, and gazing criti- 
cally at his neighbour. 'TIarris brought a great ac- 
count of your triumphs at Lady Denbrae's recep- 
tion. It was a brilliant affair, I am told." 

*T[t was an exceedingly interesting one," she re- 
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tnmed. "All the remarkable people in London 
seem to have been collected there. A good many 
were introduced to me; but I have not yet learned 
how to approach lions. I felt quite at a loss I was 
dying to ask questions and express my admiration, 
and I could only speak as if these distinguished mor- 
tals were the merest commonplace everyday no- 
bodies." 

"Then you must have charmed them. Your real 
lions hate to be lionised. Had you any talk with 
Osborne, — ^the man who has made his way through 
ancient Ophir, and collected the curious gold beads 
in Mashonaland ?" 

^^o; I saw him at a distance. He had a fine 
head, and looked his lion's part exceedingly well." 
**Mrs. Leigh, did you say?" Mrs. Dacre was ask- 
ing her host. ^^Poor thing! I remember what an 
excitement there was when that good-for-nothing 
husband of hers ran off with the governess or secre- 
tary or some such person. She does not look as if 
she were breaking her heart ! How fashionable grey 
hair is becoming! Hers is quite silvery — rather 
overdone, I think, eh ?" 

*Toor woman! she has paid pretty dear for it, I 
fancy," he returned sharply. Lord Denham was 
very fond of Mrs. Leigh, and exceedingly anxious 
that she should divorce her peccant husband and 
marry his son and heir. 

"Why in the world does she not divorce the 
wretch f It seems to me almost immoral to live on, 
neither married nor immarried. We heard she had 
gone into a convent — ^in Sicily, I think — as a sort 
of retreat; of course she could not take the vows. It 
would have been a little more dignified than return- 
ing home to live as if nothing had happened." 
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Mrs. Dacre was a tall, large-boned woman, with 
a strong jaw and an aquiline nose, pepper-and-salt 
tinted hair, light eyes, and sandy eyebrows. She 
wore very bright colours usually. On this occasion 
she had put on a time-honoured black velvet, with 
many bright red rosettes, and a cap verging on a tur- 
ban, that almost forgotten crown of middle-aged dig^ 
nity which was wont to terrify the children of a by- 
gone period. A monstrous cairngorm upheld a fes- 
toon of lace and ribbon on one shoulder, and a smaller 
one secured it under her right arm. 

"I wish you had come with us to Netherton to- 
day, Mrs. Garden!" she called to the rector's wife, 
who sat lower down on the opposite side, near Miss 
Denham. "The whole scene was most amusing. 
Mr. Denham made a capital speech; and the way he 
turned aside the stupid attempts of some horrid 
creatures, who came from that manufacturing place, 
Jamestown, to back up Mr. Dobson, the Kadical 
competitor. The creature had not an A in its proper 
place! He asked how could Daleshire trust its in- 
terests in the hands of a man who had lived in for- 
eign towns all his life till he had forgotten the taste 
of *the roast beef of old England' ! Then Mr. Den- 
ham jumped up and exclaimed, ^If this gentleman 
will be so good as to ask me to dinner, we'll see 
which of us can cut deepest into a sirloin of Dale- 
shire beef ! And if in return he will do me the hon- 
our of following the Audley Hounds, I flatter my- 
self I'll not be far behind him when reynard gives 
up the ghost!' There were shouts of laughter. 
Julia has taken shorthand notes of it all; and I am 
sure The World will be too glad to publish a sketch 
of the encoimter of wits." 
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Everyone laughed, and proceeded to tell what 
seemed most remarkable or amusing in the day's 
proceedings. 

^'Who was the young man in a roimd hat and 
queer leggings who came with Ludlow, the Nether- 
ton solicitor?" asked Miss Denham. ^T. mean yes- 
terday. He did not quite look like an Englishman." 

'Tes; I noticed him," said Wells, a yoimg briefless 
barrister, who had taken to journalism to keep the 
wolf from the door. ^^He gave me the idea of a 
colonial." 

**Ye8, so he is," put in Jack Langley, a squire of 
small property, a popular man, with a pretty wife. 
^T, am told he is the son of a wealthy Australian, 
come over here to buy a country place for the old 
bushranger, the squaw, and the papooses! I heard 
they had offered seventy thousand for Harlaw Castle. 
I hope it is true, for the Oswalds are awfully dipped. 
The place has been shut up these eight or nine years, 
and so dilapidated that only a millionaire could buy 
it and make it fit to live in as well." 

'T do hope it will be arranged," said Mrs. Leigh 
to Denham. ^^I used to like Captain Oswald so 
much! and ever since he made that love match of 
his — ^with pretty Jessie Vomer — he has been obliged 
to live abroad in shabby, dull, little out-of-the-way 
towns." 

'TTes; he is a nice fellow, but not very wise." 

'TBecause he made a love match ?" 

'because of that, and other things. However, 
seventy thousand is a capital pick-me-up." 

'The estate is heavily encumbered, I fear," said 
Mrs. Richard Denham, the wife of a cousin who had 
a small governorship in some remote South Sea 
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Island, from which his better half escaped as often 
as she could. She was herself a Daleshire woman, 
and familiar with county families and politics. 

"Of course it is," rejoined Hubert Denham. 
"Adding to its encumbrances has been the chief oc- 
cupation of the Oswalds for some generations. 
Still, we shall miss them if they sever their connec- 
tion'with the country." ' ^ 

"They have been very little here since I grew up, ' 
observed Mrs. Leigh. "How is it that careless, im- 
provident people are generally so much more popular 
than those who possess the valuable gifts of prudence 
and thrift?" 

"That explains itself," exclaimed Denham. "The 
people who do not trouble themselves about serious 
things fly away with airy grace into regions of at- 
tractive agreeability. They have no weighty 
thoughts of the future and consequences to hold 
them down." 

"I suppose that is the reason; but there are some 
people who can be bright and agreeable and yet do 
not 'waste their substance in riotous living.' " 

"They are rather exceptional, I think." 

"Did Julia tell you, Hubert, that she is writing a 
sketch of all she has seen for the last week? She 
intends to give it to The Lady's Political Observer. 
The editor is always glad of anything from Julia's 
pen!" cried Mrs. Dacre in extremely audible tones 
from the top of the table. 

"What a desecration of her talents!" returned 
Hubert. "I am sure The Ijodifs Political Observer 
deserves better stuff than our rather prosaic pro- 
ceedings here can furnish." 

*^ow my dear boy!" — ^patronisii^ly — "do not 
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eat us to these modest airs. They do not sit well 
I a hardened diplomatist." 

^' A hardened what ?'' exclaimed Harris^ an attach^ 
1 leave. '^Diplomatists are the most modest of 
ten. It is their greatest merit to hide their lights 
ader many bushels, to let their right hand know 
othing of what the left is doing, and generally to 
fface themselves.'' 

'^Exactly ! In fact we do effectually carry out our 
rogranmie, that we are the least known, least ap- 
redated of public servants, though we are such 
eroes, and do the State such service!" added Hu- 
ert. 

'T cannot really listen to any more self-laudation. 
k>me away, Mrs. Dacre!" cried Theodosia, rising; 
nd the ladies departed. 



The eagerly-expected polling day came at last. 
}reat was the excitement amid high and low. The 
Q'hole house bristled with rosettes, cocEades, favours 
tf all shapes and descriptions, in purple and yellow. 

**If the Daleshire people do not give Hubert a 
hundering majority, I'll forswear the coimty and 
leny my name!" cried Theodosia, as she set forth 
to bestow her countenance on her party at the crucial 
tQoment. 

Daleshire, however, proved true blue. It was a 
day of triumph. Every two hours or so came 
mounted messengers to the Court with reports for 
Lord Denham and Mrs. Leigh, the only members of 
the family and party left at home. 

At last all was over, and Hubert remained victor 
ty a very considerable majority. Great was the re- 
jdcing. In fact the only man unmoved was the 
hero of the day. 
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"It is quite useless attempting to have a word with 
you," he said to Mrs. Leigh. "Everyone seems to 
have lost his or her head. You leave us, I am told, 
to-morrow, and I am boimd to go to town on Mon- 
day. Let me look in on Sunday afternoon. There 
are a few words I should like to say to you before 
we both plunge into the vortex of London." 

"Come, by all means," she returned. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

7aB always pleasant to Katherine to perceive, 
return home after any absence long or short, 
le was really welcome to her servants. On the 
t occasion she found several letters awaiting 
mong them a long epistle from Monica. It 
i decided improvement, and she sat thinking 
ne time of the difference it would make to have 
t girl companion to give out the indescribable 
ne of youth to the old grey house, where sor- 
ad so long shed the gloom of its presence, 
day — the Sunday before Easter — ^was damp 
izzling. Katherine had walked to church in a 
oak, with an umbrella. 

mppose Hubert will not come,'' she thought; 
the time she felt he would. 
3r two o'clock the clouds lifted and the sun 
>rth some watery rays. Katherine settled her- 
. the library, where her careful butler had 
lip a fine wood fire. It was a delightful room, 
dt of the sweet hyacinths and other spring 
3 which beautified it, and the fair chatelaine 
joying the profoimd stillness of a country Sab- 
when "Mr. Denham" was announced, 
lardly expected you," she said, rising to meet 
nth a sweet, frank smile, 
d you imagine a shower of rain would have 
tte at home ?" he asked. 
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"You must have a good deal to do and to write ?" 

"At present I am seeking what to do first. You 
intend returning to town, do you not ?" 

"Certainly! I find I can forget so much more 
easily in London/' 

"Naturally I There is so much more to think about 
in town. But what is this huge volume you have 
by you ?" 

"What do you think ?" 

Denham rose and looked at the open page. 

"Wall papers!" he exclaimed. "Are you going 
to desecrate the Grange with modem papers and 
decorations ?" 

"I am not quite such a barbarian. There are two 
rooms, quite near my own, which are not panelled, 
and need papering. Now I am going to make these 
rooms into a nest; for whom do you think ?" 

Denham shook his head. 

^Tor Monica Deering." 

"What!" he exclaimed. "Does that whim hold 
still?" 

^TEt does. What is your objection to itf 

"I hardly know. I have no right to thrust my 
likes or dislikes on you, especially to-day, when you 
are so good as to grant me a confidential interview.'* 

"We are such old friends," she began, and then 
stopped short. 

"Yes. It is our old friendship that gives me 

courage to approach a topic which is vital to me" 

He paused, noticing how white she grew. "My dear 
old friend, can anything I say possibly startle or dis- 
turb you," he resumed, with caressing softness, "or 
surprise you," he added. "You are too candid to 
deny that you know what my wishes are, for your 
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transparent truthfulness is one of your many charms. 
Pray have patience with me for old acquaintance' 
sake. Let me open my heart." 

"Yes, do so/' she returned, a little unsteadily. 
"Let us understand each other — it is best to do so." 

"Certainly it is. You must know the desire of my 
heart is — to call you my wife !" 

"It is a mistaken wish, my dear Hubert* One 
man, you see, found how mistaken he was." 

"Some men are blinded by an evil destiny and 
take darkness for light." 

"Be that as it may," she returned. "Look at my 
position, and tell me if I can possibly act as if I were 
free ?" 

"To me you seem free. You know you have only 
to ask for freedom and it is yours." 

^TTes, I know. According to the law of the land. 
But suppose there is another law which governs my 
own heart, which I cannot disobey." 

"Katherine, I do not believe you have any re- 
ligious scruples respecting the dissolution of mar- 
riage!" 

"No, I have not, but there is something here" 

she laid her hand on her heart — "that forbids me to 
set my husband free, or to dream of another while 
he lives." 

*Ttfy sweet friend, you are sacrificing yourself to 
a mere shadow. Forgive my selfishness; but just 
think all you could be to me — ^what a friend — a com- 
panion — a real partner ! I feel there is a career be- 
fore me — not unworthy of you — and life might be 
again vivid and brilliant, and be the guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend of your old comrade." 

BEad Denham known how wildly Katherine's heart 
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beat, how tremendous was the temptation he offered, 
he might have pressed his suit still more ardently, 
perhaps successfully, and then this "true tale" need 
never have been written. But Katherine was 
thoroughly alarmed at her own emotion, and clung 
desperately to the idea she had set so steadfastly be- 
fore her. Never would she voluntarily undo the 
links which still boimd her to her husband, or per- 
mit him to become legally the husband of another; 
and break those links herself ! The notion was hor- 
rible. In broken sentences she explained this to 
Denham, who argued with her in vain. 

"Forgive me if I seem harsh," he said, "but this 
is more like revenge than justice. The man is not 
worth spoiling your life for. Let him go, and let me 
atone in some measure for the evil he has wrought.'' 

"You ask what is impossible — what is revolting to 
me — only I do not like to lose you as a friend, dear 
Hubert ! You have done me so much good." 

"You need not, Katherine ! Let us put the ques- 
tion of marriage at rest for the present. I do not 
quite resign it — but take me as a friend — treat me 
as a brother — some day your heart may respond to 
mine, only do not banish me. Let me be of use, per- 
haps of comfort to you!" 

He took and gently kissed her hand. 

"You are infinitely good to me. I gratefully ac- 
cept your offered friendship," she said, in a tremu- 
lous voice. "We will forget all this." 

"As you will, dear friend. I shall not trespass 
longer on you at present. Next week we shall meet 
in town. Send me a little line to say you have re- 
covered and forgiven the disturbance I selfishly 
caused you." 
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^TTes, Hubert. Leave me now, I am still weak/' 

He Idssed her hand again, and left her. 

Katherine hastened to her own room, and yielded 
to the tears that wotdd come. Was it possible that 
at her age, after her trials, she cotdd feel as she did 
towards Hubert Denham. It was weak — ^it was 
too shameful. Yet through all the shame, the re- 
moTse, thrilled quivers of joy, for he loved her; 
there could be no doubt about that. 

Meanwhile, Denham moimted his horse and rode 
slowly homeward, thinking — "I wonder if she really 
prefers her slow revenge to her liking for me ? For 
she does care for me. She is a grand creature, just 
a trifle too strong; had she a little more of youthful 
tenderness, she would be quite irresistible; as it L 
Well, time will show.'' 



The season following Hubert Denham's election 
was not only a brilliant but an interesting one. 
Some curious discoveries were made in Central 
Africa, and some diplomatic difficulties cropped up 
in the East of Europe. Denham, always lucky, thus 
had an opportimity of distinguishing himself in the 
very line which he wotdd have selected had he had 
the choice. 

Katherine Leigh was profoundly interested in 
these first steps of his career, and flattered by the 
confidence he placed in her. He constantly came 
to talk over his ideas and plans. 

'Tt is absurd to speak of taking counsel with me. 
I am quite incapable of advising you — as you know," 
she said to him more than once. 

'TTou have sound commonsense, the most useful 
quality in the world; and you are a sympathetic lis- 
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tener. My vague ideas gain shape and consist 
when I take them out and show them to you, s 
am enabled to judge how they appear to the f 
well-instructed public, also to the opposing Rad 
who are, many of them, well-meaning, clever f el 
but dense to the last degree respecting our foi 
relations. They forget that Europe is a system, 
the constitution of a human being, every pa 

linked with the rest" ^was generally the tend 

of his replies. This was all tranquil and frie 
enough, but £[atherine doubted if she could al 
keep up this tone, and Denham was not the m^ 
lose a chance. If, she thought, if only she c 
have kept her darling boy, to cherish, to rear ii 
best traditions of his family and class — ^the pre 
creature, who was just at that fascinating peri 
when the petulant daring of the boy was begin 
to evolve itself from the touching helplessnes 
childhood — ^when the blow came which wren 
him from her. Yes, if Everard had been spi 
she felt she could have survived, in the real sen: 
the word, the loss of her husband, whose wors 
in her eyes was his forgetfulness of the bel 
child, who, in her hearts formed the most ind: 
uble tie between them. She would have needed 
her boy. 

The more Katherine felt drawn out of herself 
brighter and healthier regions of thought, the i 
her kindly sympathy went forth towards the or] 
girl she had taken from the repression and lonel 
of an unsuitable abode: and though her many 
increasing engagements prevented their me< 
often, she never neglected Monica, and a '• 
rarely passed without a note or a basket of flo 
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from the Orange, or some other token of mindful- 
ness. 

At last, one glorious day, Mrs. Leigh was an- 
nounced, and Monica raced downstairs breathless 
with delight. 

"How good of you to come 1 What an age since 
I have seen you !*' 

"Yes, dear, I must seem a stranger! However, 
you will see enough of me for the next two months. 
I have been talking to Mrs. Ingram. It seems that 
everyone is goilig out of town — all your masters; 
and so am I, in about a week, which will bring us 
well into July. Your last singing lesson is fixed for 
the twentieth, and then you and Miss Langley will 
be the only girls left. Her brother's place is a 
couple of stations beyond the Grange, so you shall 
travel with her, and I will meet you; you can stay 
with me till some time in September." 

"What!" cried Monica, clasping her hands in 
rapture. "Are you going to take me into your own 
home, where I shall see you reading and working — 
and — and thinking? And shall I be with you all 
dayr 

"Well, very nearly," said Katherine, smiling, and 
taking Monica's hand tenderly, as she saw that her 
big blue eyes were full of happy tears. "Only I 
may not want you with me all day long, so do not be 
offended if I tell you to leave me sometimes." 

"OflFended! Mel Oh, no! that would be im- 
possible. I shall not worry myself trying to find 
out what you wish me to do; you must tell me ex- 
actly what you wish, and then everything will go 
right." 

"With candour and sincerity nothing can go far 
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wrong," returned Katherine thoughtfully. *Tn 
meantime, there is a great deal to be done; you m 
have some new dresses and things." 

"Oh, I have plenty — aplenty I" cried Mon 
blushing. 

*TBut not summer things, my dear. Leave 
that to me. Go put on your hat, and we will go a^ 
to Madame Jocelin's. I have a tolerably free af 
noon, so we can choose what is necessary." 

A delightful and exciting couple of hours ensu 
Mrs. Leigh was half amused at her own eagen 
to dress her young prot^6e to the best advanta 
though she did her best to curb her inclination 
deck Monica out regardless of expense. 

"Cousin Katherine," said Monica, after a thouf 
ful pause, "I should like to go and say good-bye 
Uncle Garth and Mabel ?" 

They were driving towards Mrs. Ligram's hoi 
having accomplished much business. 

"Yes, certainly, Monica! Your uncle is a ki 
good man, I believe ?" 

"Oh, indeed he is, and Mabel is not bad." 

"And Laurence?" asked Mrs. Leigh. 

^T have had such a nice long letter from h 
May I show it to you ?" 

"Of course; but not to-day. I am too busy.** 

"Very well. I wiU bring it with me to 
Grange. I like the name. Has it anything to 
with grain ? Is it the same as the French grenia 

"Very likely; I really do not know. Now, 
dear child, I do not think I can see you again till 
meet at the Grange; but write to me every wee 
A warm embrace and they parted. 

*Tiieet at the Grange ! Write to me and keep 
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au couranty and remember you are to be tried on 
next Wednesday. Do not miss the appointment." 



It was neariy three weeks later, on a fine, warm 
summer morning, that Mrs. Ingram escorted her 
two pupils to St. Pancras station, from whence they 
were to start — ^Monica for King's Leighton, the mar- 
ket town of the Leigh's coimtry, and Beatrice Lang- 
ley for Oatlands, her brother's residence, a couple of 
stations farther on. 

The latter was in towering spirits. She was an 
ordinary, healthy, good-natured, harum-scarum girl, 
a few months younger than her companion, passion- 
ately fond of riding and outdoor games, and holding 
wide views as regards flirtation. 

Monica had not yet revived from the severe trials 
she had sustaiaed — ^was half frightened by her own 
amazing sense of happiaess. Was she heartless in 
this sudden renewal of youth? She would ask her 
cousin, her queen, as she felt Katherine to be. 

"We'll be at Leighton now in about half an hour," 
cried Beatrice Langley, resuming her seat. 

She had been leaning far out of the carriage win- 
dow for some time. "I do wish you were coming 
on with me to North Audley. I'm afraid you will 
find it terribly dull at the Grange. Mrs. Leigh 
must be rather a formidable person. She has kept 
the place shut up for years !" 

*Tormidable !" echoed Monica. "You never have 
met her; she is quite delightful — and quite beautiful 
too." 

"I have heard she is handsome, but I can^t see 
why, if your husband has behaved badly, you are to 
give up everythiQg, and make a sort of nun of your- 
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self. I should just put hiin out of my head, and — 
as they say in the nursery rhyme — *Try, try, try 
again/ " 

"Her husband!" repeated Monica, greatly puz- 
zled; for she had fancied her cousin a widow, and had 
never dreamed of asking any questions about her. 

"Did you think she was a widow ?" cried Beatrice 
Langley. 

"I did not think at all, and I do not want to know." 

"That's just like you I Keally, Monica, you are a 
regular simpleton; but you will hear everything 
fast enough." 

"I suppose so." 

"Still, I wish you were coming with me. I sup- 
pose Sidney Carthew will be at Oatlands. He is 
my sister-in-law's brother — such a handsome fellow. 
He was there this time last year, and quite awful 
spoons on me !" 

"Spoons?" repeated Monica, interrogatively. 

"Don't you Imow what that means? Oh, dear I 
Take down your parasol and dressing-case, we are 
just running into the station." 

In a few minutes more Monica had alighted and 
was embracing her Cousin Katherine, who managed 
to say a few civil words to Beatrice Langley before 
the train sped on again. Then a deferential station- 
master, a smart groom, and a couple of porters saw 
Monica's baggage stowed away carefully in a light 
cart, and Mrs. Leigh mounted a dainty pony car- 
riage, and Monica took her place beside her, while 
the groom wrapped a light covering over them, and 
then jumped up behind. 

"It is very warm and dusty. You must be very 
tired, Monica; but we shall soon ascend to fresher 
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air. Come along^ my beauties," and Mrs. Leigh 
touched up her eager little steeds. They turned up 
a road to the right. "We shall have less dust now. 
Look, Monica/' pointing to a somewhat smoky mass 
of biiildings, "that is King's Leighton. It is rather 
a large place. It earned its royal prefix because 
Charles the Martyr took refuge here after a skimiish 
with the Roundheads, and the stout Leighton men 
kept the Parliamentarians at bay till his Majesty 
was safe." 

The road now began to lead upwards, but the pace 
of the sturdy little ponies was not affected. On 
they went at a steady trot, past smart villas, then 
by thatched cottages with potato patches and abun- 
dant untidy gardens, past great red gold cornfields, 
and then by patches of woodland, as the road grew 
steeper, with little streamlets trickling down among 
the stones, and keeping the trailing brambles and 
various luxuriant leafage fresh and moist. 

"Well, dear," exclaimed Mrs. Leigh, who had 
been waiting for some outburst of admiration, "how 
do you like this introduction to my territory ?" 

"Oh, indeed, I have no words to express my de- 
light in all this sweetness and beauty." Another 
mile, and the outlook over the rich plain below grew 
wider, and a turn of the road brought them to a wide 
wooden gate, and a pretty cottaofe covered with 
woodbine and roses, from which a nice young woman 
i^ued, a chubby urchin clutching her skirts, and 
opened the gate, dropping a curtsey as she did so, 
and smiling a bright, welcoming smile. 

Mrs. Leigh turned her ponies into the carefully- 
kept road, which ascended a sudden steep hill, and 

at the top it crossed a space of level pasture land, 
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on the other side of which stood the grave, grej, 
venerable Grange, its square, projecting windows 
lit up by the setting sun, its taU, twisted chimneys 
partially draped with ivy, its muUioned comer case- 
ments, and all the irregularities of that delightful 
period (the Elizabethan), illuminated by the evening 
glow. 

"Is this vour home, then ?" asked Monica. 

"It is my house," was the reply, accompanied by 
a slight sigh. She touched up the ponies, and 
brought them over the bridge and up to the door at 
a great pace. 

The groom was at their heads in a moment, and 
other men-servants appeared. Monica was quite 
dazed by the beauty and grandeur (as she thought) 
of everything. 

Mrs. Leigh alighted, and pausing on the threshold 
of her house, drew Monica, who followed close, to 
her, and kissing her brow tenderly, said, "Welcome 
to the Grange ! May it be a happy home to you, my 
dear Monica !" 



The memory of that evening always remained 
with Monica as a "sober certainty of waking bliss." 
Her fascinating kinswoman had bid her welcome 
to the Grange as to her home, and with her there 
was no variability — no shadow of turning. She 
had made up her mind to treat her as a daughter, 
and Monica had nothing now to fear. 

Not that the young orphan was given to think 
seriously of the future; she had lived exclusively 
with men for whom there was nothing further away 
than to-morrow — scarcely that. Still, her first 
months of orphanhood and dependence had taught 
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her that the future might be indeed gruesome. But 
now these cruel anticipations had dispersed and van- 
ished before the sunshine of her cousin's tender com- 
passion, and the strong sympathy which Monica felt 
had sprung up between them; they must always un- 
derstand each other, she assured herself. 

As the dinner drew near Mrs. Leigh took her to 
her room — or rooms, for she had two assigned her 
in the older part of the house. The bedroom was 
light and airy, and the study which adjoined little 
more than the space enclosed in an extra large mul- 
lioned window which projected from the south- 
western angle of the house. Here were books and 
writing materials; a little escritoire, of old-fashioned 
shape and design, in satin-wood, dwarf shelves 
awaiting whatever little treasures of ornament or 
curiosity the occupier might collect to fill them. 

"Am I to have these lovely rooms all to myself ?'* 
cried Monica, in great delight. 

"Yes. They were mine long, long ago. Pray, 
keep them nice and orderly," returned Mrs. Leigh, 
with a smile. *T[ used to be very imtidy when I was 
your age; pray, do not imitate me. There is a little 
door in this recess behind the curtain to the right 
of your escritoire; it opens on a passage which leads 
to my rooms. Now it is time to dress, and I will 
leave you. Nermann has put out your things. My 
good friend the rector and Mrs. Garden dine with us 
to-day. By the way, Monica, can you do any make- 
believe work ? — ^f ancy work I mean ? You cannot as 
yet have much to talk about, and it is a little tire- 
some to see a yoimg creature sitting still all the even- 
ing listening with her hands before her." 

*1 do not do any needle-work well, Cousin Kath- 
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enmtj box FimnLeizL c&ngiLt m« to make lace long ago. 
I <fid a piece f^^* che border of a Hule round table, 
and mv dear father dtocidiu h a wonderfol work of 
arc I hare taken h up again, becaisse I saw Fran- 
lein Banenston docng some at Mrs. Ingram's." 

^■Oiu that win do ! Bring it down with yon- The 
bee grows fr^htfolly gmbbj before it is finished; 
and if jon are inclined to talk, do not imagine I 
want to impose sSence on yoo.** 

But Monica was too new to her surroundings — 
too modest — to feel much inclination to speak, and 
found the lace-work a resource. She listened with 
evident interest to a discassioa between the rector 
and Mrs. Leigh respecting a treasure-troTe in the 
shape €ff some Roman reniains lately discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Audley Court, and gathered 
from it more than she had ever before learnt of 
early English history. The rectoress took kindly no- 
tice of her. and examined her work, and Monica con- 
fessed she did not much care for needle-work. 

^'Perhaps you would prefer plain work T^ said Mrs. 
Garden. "Of that I can give you plenty. Would 
Tou like to make pinafores and night£rowns for poor 
little chadren T 

^Oh, ves: verv much, if I could see them on !" 
^Well, I shall speak to Mrs. Leigh about it." 

The evening slipped pleasantly away, and when 
the guests started to stroll home by moonlight Mrs. 
Leigh sent for some light wraps, and with Monica 
accompanied them across the grounds to a gate open- 
ing into the woods. 

'T)o you know how happy you have made me, 
Cousin KatherineP' whispered Monica, as they 
parted for the night. *T hope you do, for I never 
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could find words to tell. How can I ever show you 
how much I feel ?" 

'^Love me, Monica; be true to me, child; it is all 
I ask." 

'*Do you think that in the other world my dear, 
dear father knows I am safe here with you ?" 

"Ah! that is a question no one can answer, my 
chad." 

"He was so troubled about me latterly; it was ter- 
rible to see him. What was the use of his going to 
heaven if he thought / was miserable here?" con- 
tinued Monica. ''It is all such a puzzle! But, at 
all events, I can say my prayers, and thank God." 

"Yes; that is sure to be right. Do not neglect 
it. Grood-night, dear. Good-night." 
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CHAPTER IX 

The days which snoceeded were to Monica a dream 
of delight. She had drifted into a sort of mental 
treasure island, where at every tnm she found some 
new beauty, some fresh source of interest and occu< 
pation; to roam the garden and ask the gardeners 
questions as to the care and management of flowers; 
to visit the bright, clean, weather-beaten dame who 
presided over the dairy and superintended the poul- 
try; to throw food to the hens and ducks and gaze 
at their young fluffy broods; to wander in the nearer 
woods and pick up specimens of the various leaves 
and grasses, — these comparatively childish amuse- 
ments were, she found, inexhaustible. 

It must be admitted that Monica was less matured 
mentally than physically. She had "growed up" in 
Topsy's sense, and was quite satisfied to accept 
things as they seemed without reasoning about 
them; only her affections and instincts were strong, 
but her observation had hardly yet developed into a 
conscious mental process. 

"You are dreadfully sunburned," said her cousin, 
one morning as Monica was about to step through 
one of the door-like windows of the morning-room 
which opened on a terrace running along the east 
end of the house and overlooking the sunken garden 
which had replaced the moat. "You must try and 
remember to put on your shady garden-hat. Lady 
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Stanmore and some other people are coming here 
next week, and I don't want you to look like a hop- 
picker; and it does not suit you. Nature did not in- 
tend you to be a nut-brown maid 1" 

"I am so sorry, Cousin Katherine; I always forget. 
I will go and fetch my hat now, for I should not 
like to grow ugly.^' 

"Then you do not think yourself ugly to begin 
with ?" asked Katherine, smilmg. 

*^o," returned Monica, with her usual candour; 
"my father seemed to think I was pleasant to look 
at. Do you ?" 

"Well, yes; I like to look at you. That is chiefly 
because you remind me of some one else whom I 
loved." 

"I am very glad I do; that will help to make you 
love me I" 

"Then you do not think I love you now?" asked 
Katherine, idly. 

*T[ do not see how you can yet^ but by and by you 
will, when you find how fond I am of you." 

Mrs Leigh smiled thoughtfully. "I ought to say, 
Monica, that running about all these blazing hot 
mornings is rather a waste of time. Don't you 
think so yourself ?" 

"Oh, no! I am very happy, and I never felt so 
well in my life." 

"Still, one should do something more than enjoy. 
I am afraid you are an idler. You will forget all 
you have learned. Suppose you read for an hour 
or two, and afterwards write down as much as you 
can remember of the week's reading?" 

'Tes, of course I mil do so with pleasure if you 
wish it.'* 
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^TkOij tSLj ^tAT Ifimira, dck» jon not wish to 

0^i»i& K^iShermti I do cityt ckink I do — except 
fhngmg, Tbe ia^ tiiae tbe rector dined here I s 
be vjbi reiy pkased with one <»- two of mj old 1 
huh^ Then I thoc^t I shocld practise ererr d 
and I hare mc^t davs."^ 

^'Well^ mv lore, instead of wandering about 
the morning and growing as brown as a berry, go i 
read the History of England in that nice cool v 
d/^w of yours." 

"Very well, Cousin Eatherine; only I had bet 
keep away from the window — ^I should look out 
the time. I cannot keep my eyes from the beauti 
tribes and grass and the fleecy white clouds sail 
away over the blue." 

"Ofay child! child! I suppose I am right in 
horting you to cultivate self-mastery — ^but what d 
it come to in the end ? What does anything come 
in the end ?" 

"I am sure I don^t know," returned Moni 
placidly. "But I will go and read. Where cai 
find a Ilistory of England ! I know least about tl 
They had such a nice one at Mrs. Ingram's, wit] 
lot about the men who first began to write or c( 
pOHO poems and books, and build churches and thin 
I should like to read that.^' 

"It must bo Green's," said Mrs. Leigh. ^1 \ 
send for one, Monica." 

"Oh, thank you ! Then as the book is not her 
may aH well go out f" 

"Yo8l but go round to Mrs. Gimimage, and ; 
hor if she can spare some of the Spanish hen's e\ 
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for Mrs. Garden, who has not quite enough of her 
own to make a sittting. If she can, you might take 
them on to the rectory. Then — toait! — come back 
and practice your *8olf eggios' for an hour I" 

These (to Monica) delightful days had passed 
somewhat heavily to Mrs. Leigh, and would, she 
felt, have been intolerable but for the interest Mon- 
ica had aroused. 

For the latter part of her stay in London Hubert 
Denham's conduct had been so exemplary that on 
the whole E^atherine missed the excitement of re- 
prising him. It was, she thought, because she had 
been so accustomed to the companionship of con- 
fidential men friends — ^first her father, then her 
tincle, the late father of yoimg Lord Castleford; then 
her husband, and last, but by no means least, Hubert 
Denham himself. It was well she had always 
checked his attempts to pose as a lover. It would be 
too degrading to divorce one man merely to marry 
another. No. She could never do that; but it was 
curious that the fire and much of the bitterness 
seemed to have faded from her feeling towards her 
sinning husband. *Ti — if only God had spared me 
my sweet son. My maternal feelings must be strong. 
Why, I begin to feel quite motherly towards Monica. 
It annoys me if she wears imbecoming things, and I 
cannot bear her to make mistakes. I am personally 
flattered if people like her — which they generally 
do— and charmed by her simple admiration for my- 
self ! Mine has been a curiously variegated lotl I 
have been so much courted, and so bitterly slighted. 
Jfow the years fly fast ! — and soon, soon I must lay 
aside all pretence to be charming 1 there comes in 
the immense value of a daughter. No woman — no 
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true woman — can feel the 'disgraces' of age w 
her youth is renewed in a fair young daugfa 
Monica may supply this necessity to me. At 
events, I feel brighter and better than I did 
time last year. Hubert's success, too, cheers 
I see Parliament will be prorogued on the 10th, t 
he will come to Audley Court, for a while at i 
rate" 

"Monica," she interrupted herself as that yo 
lady entered her cousin's sitting-room, "we n 
drive over to see Miss Denham after luncheon. 
says in her note this morning that they would ar 
about dinner-time yesterday. Put on your w 
chip hat, dear, with the black chiflFon and featl 
and your black and white muslin. I want yoi 
look very nice and to be very charming, my lo-v 

"I will do my best. Cousin Katherine," smil 
"Might I not wear my black grenadine with 
sash and cape ?" 

"Yes, of course ! It looks more like mourning, 
is less cool." 

"I do not mind that I What is Miss Denham 1 
Is she as nice as her brother t" 

"How do you know he is nice ?" 

"I do not know. I gather from the way you 
the rector and Mrs. Garden talk of him, that h 
nice and clever — and all that." 

"Well, his sister is clever too, but she is no 
popular. She has rather indiflFerent health. I 
fond of her, but we are old friends since the < 
when we used to quarrel over our dolls." 

*TOid you care for dolls ? / never did much.' 

"There is the luncheon bell!" exclaimed ] 
Leigh. "Come, you must keep your toilette 
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after. I shall start at 2.30, for I want to do a little 
Bhopping at King's Leighton en routeJ^ 

The brisk little ponies took their mistress and her 
eompanion swiftly over the few miles which separ- 
ated the Grange from King's Leighton, and thence 
to Audley Court. Monica thought it a very grand 
place, but by no means so lovable or beautiful as the 
Orange, that ideal home. 

It was, however, very stately and well appointed, 
and Monica admired the pictures and ornaments. 
Somehow or other she felt quite sure that Miss Den- 
ham did not like her, and was in some unaccount- 
able way prejudiced against her. 

Theodosia took very little notice of Mrs. Leigh's 
prot^^, but the master of the house, who came into 
the drawing-room after tea had been served, was 
very amiable, and told her he had known her father 
when they were both youngsters. 

They talked a great deal of a speech Mr. Denham 
had made about Russian police, and the old peer 
seemed exceedingly pleased with and proud of his 
Bon. 

^H suppose Miss Deering finds the Grange very 
dull," said Theodosia, when Mrs. Leigh rose to take 
leave, "though I hear that all Daleshire has had an 
irruption of garden parties lately." 

'TTes," returned Monica, "we have been at some. 
They are certainly very dull, but not the Grange; 
that is always charming." 

"I must give one myself next week, and I wish 
you would tell me what I can do to prevent its being 
dull," said Theodosia, with a slight sneer. 

'1 fancy the secret of the dulness Monica com- 
plains of,*' said Mrs. Leigh, '^ies in her being a com- 
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plete stranger. She does not take to strangers 
quickly." 

"Very glad to see you, my dear young lady, and 
pleased to think my friend, Mrs. Leigh, has a bright 
kinswoman to keep her company," said the old peer, 
when he bid Monica good evening. 

"What a nice, kind old gentleman," said Monica, 
as they drove down the avenue homewards. "I am 
sure be must want some brighter companion than 
Miss Denham." 

^TLord Denham can be very cross and rather 
formidable sometimes, and Theodosia's life is not a 
bed of roses," returned Mrs. Leigh. "You must 
have patience and observe a good deal, before you 
pass judgment on people, Monica. I am fond of 
Theodosia." 

"If she suffers pain and cannot enjoy, she cannot 
be bright and pleasant. I beg her pardon," said 
Monica. "But who are these people coming towards 
us in this high black and red carriage like a stage- 
coach ?" 

"I do not know. They are quite strangers to me," 
replied Mrs. Leigh. "It is a good turnout, but 
rather flashy. Very fine horses though." 

The driver, a tall, slight yoimg man, who handled 
the ribbons very scientifically, drew well to one side 
to give Mrs. Leigh ample room. 

"Who can they be?" she said. "It is always 
borne in upon me how provincial we are in the coun- 
try when I observe the imaccountableness of stran- 
gers. These must be the new people who have 
taken or bought Harlaw Castle. I know everyone 
else in the coimty." 

"They have lovely horses certainly 1" exclaimed 
Monica. 
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"Are you fond of horses, Monica?" 

"Oh yes, they are dear things 1 Do you know 
that I often go into the stable I And that nice old 
Peters, your own groom, lets me give Cedric apples 
and a carrot sometimes. He begins to know me! 
I am not a bit afraid now, but at first I did not like 
to pass his heels." 

"I begin to think, Monica, that you ought to learn 
to ride. Should you like to ride ?" 

"Of course I should immensely!" 

"Have you ever mounted a horse?" 

"Yes — a long time ago, when we were at Nice. 
I was only fourteen, but my dearest father seemed 
to have plenty of money then, and he used to hire 
such a pretty English mare for me, and ride with me 
almost every day. He used to say I sat square 
naturally." 

"That was high praise, Monica." 

"He liked everything I did," replied Monica, with 
a sigh. "What happy days those were. I never 
thought that anything different could come. What 
would have become of me if you had left me at 
Uncle Garth's? I should have died! I hope I 
should 1" 

"I am Very glad, dear, I saved your life. Now we 
must see what I possess in the way of horseflesh. 
I must talk to Peters as soon as we reach home." 

Mrs. Leigh kept her word. She found, however, 
that she had nothing available for Monica, and gave 
orders to her trusty groom (a Yorkshire man, who 
had come to her from the Castleford stables when 
she was first married) to look out for a nice, well- 
broken lady's horse, "soimd in wind and limb, and, 
above all, free from vice." 
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"If Miss Deering is to ride, Peters, she must 
well, and to ensure her pluck, she must no 
frightened at first." 

"Just so, madam; you never said a truer 'v 
Though I don't see myself how a Deering could 
badly." 

"Well, Peters I do. Miss Deering is grown 
she ought to have been a good horsewoman ten ;; 
ago. Nothing makes up for want of early train: 

"Anyway blood counts for something, madan 

"Perhaps so. Do you think she might begi 
Will o' the Wisp?" (one of the pair of ponies 
Leigh drove almost daily). 

"I'm not quite sure, madam. I might put oi 
the boys upon him with a horse sheet round him, 
to see. As to the other, Flibertigibbet, he's ai 
canny beast." 

"Do the best you can, Peters," and Mrs. L 
who had alighted at the stables, walked slowly i 
into the house. 

Though growing daily fonder of and more i 

ested in the girl who was fast settling into the 

tion of her adopted daughter, Katherine Leigl 

not give her much thought just at this mon 

Parliament had been prorogued, and the sn 

dried and rather exhausted members having ba 

through nearly seven months of opposition and 

tation, were flying north, south, east, and wei 

search of rest and refreshment. Hubert Der 

might arrive at Audley Court any day. He 

gone to pass two or three days with his chief 

villa he had near Torquay, and Mrs. Leigh \^ 

little startled to find how profoimdly annoyed 

was by this unexpected delay in his return h 
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Her reflections on this point cost her a night's rest 
and some severe self-examination. Could it be pos- 
sible that youth enough was left in her sorely tried 
heart that another man should become necessary to 
her? She turned with self-loathing from the idea. 

Meantime Monica found each day more delightful 
than the last, only the sadness which seemed to en- 
wrap her beloved and revered "Cousin Elatherine'* 
grew more and more puzzling. She could find no 
solution to the riddle, and to ask any questions was 
impossible. 

The all-important twelfth had come with thunder- 
ous down-pours, and though the weather cleared a 
Kttle afterwards, it was unfavourable to sportsmen. 
At last came a bright morning, but Mrs. Leigh had 
told Monica she was not disposed to go out, and had 
letters to write in her own room. Monica therefore 
betook herself to the library, where they often sat in 
had weather, and climbing the steps to reach a row 
of high-placed books, sat herself down on the top 
with a volume of Scott's poems, from the perusal of 
which she was aroused by the opening of the door, 
behind which the steps stood. 

"I will let Mrs. Leigh know you are here, sir,'* 
said the grave, respectful voice of the butler, who 
then retired, closing the door behind him. 

Then Monica beheld a gentleman standing nearly 
in the middle of the room. Though little above 
niiddle height, he was distinguished looking, with 
large, thoughtful eyes and a strong jaw. 

A look of amused surprise lit up his face as he 
found he was not alone. Monica, who was never 
8hy or in the least troubled about herself, rapidly 
descended from her perch, but still holding her book, 
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and anxious to relieve the stranger from any sei 
of awkwardness. 

"Mrs. Leigh is writing in her morning-room," i 
said in her soft tones, with a friendly smile. "I ; 
sure she will come directly." 

"I presume I have the pleasure of speaking 
Miss Deering," said the stranger, in a well-bi 
voice, and with a deferential bow. 

"Yes; I am Monica Deering. And you are, I f 
sure, Mr. Denham." She held out her hand f rani 

"Such a recognition is most flattering," was 
reply, as he took it. 

"You will not have long to wait," added Moni 
and with a bend of her head she left the room. 

Denham stood gazing after her retreating figi 
(for of course Monica forgot to shut the door af 
her) with a look at once amused and admiring. 

"So," he said to himself, Hhis is the pet prot^g 
the adopted daughter. She is rather a taking jov 
thing, and a more formidable obstacle than I 
pected. Youth and freshness are very delighti 
still" 

"Mrs. Leigh will be happy to see you, sir, if 3 
will follow me," said the butler, bowing in the do 
way, and then preceding the guest along the co] 
dor to her private sitting-room, described in the fi 
chapter. 

Mrs. Leigh rose from her writing-table, which ^ 
littered with letters, papers, and circulars. 

"Welcome to these sylvan shades," she exclaim 
"I hardly hoped you would break away so soon fr 
the fascinations of your chief." 

"In fact he broke away from me; a command fr 
Sandringham cut my visit short; but I am sure 3 
know how glad I am to be here." 
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"Yes; I think you are fond of the old place," she 
returned, averting her eyes that he might not see the 
joy that she knew rested in their dark depths. 

"And you are looking as brilliantly well as in by- 
gone days. Are you severely busy, and must I go, 
or may I stay to lunch and enjoy a good talk ?" 

"Stay," said Mrs. Leigh softly, as she gathered up 
some of her letters and put them into a drawer. "I 
am certainly feeling weU, and have not been lonely, 
for I am proud to tell you that my experiment prom- 
ises to turn out remarkably well." 
"Very glad to hear it." 

"What report has Theodosia given you of Mon- 
ica?" 

**None at alL You know what she thinks of women 
— ^women in general, and young ones in particular." 
"Yes. I do not think they took to each other, but 
I cannot say how nice your father was to her." 

^T. can imagine it; she is just the sort of girl he 
would take to." 
"Why, how can you possibly tell ?" 
"Because I have just had the pleasure of making 
her acquaintance. When your right-hand man, old 
Downey, ushered me into the library. Miss Deering 
was perched on the top of the steps, reading some 
romance, I suppose. Directly she saw me she 
descended with the most graceful composure, and 
said she felt sure I must be Mr. Denham, smiling 
graciously upon me. It struck me she was a curious 
mixture of a child and a woman of the world. 
Moreover, she hds a look of your mother, especially 
about the eyes." 

"She is a most interesting young creature, but I 
have not formally adopted her yet. Now, let me ask 
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your advice about one or two matters. I always 
have a reserve fund of difficulties to submit to you." 

"And I am always at your service." 

Mrs. Leigh produced some letters from some of 
her tenants respecting repairs and reductions, which 
occupied them till the luncheon bell rang. 

Mrs. Leigh and her guest had seated themselves 
at the table and begun their repast before Monica 
joined them. 

"This want of punctuality is one of your worst 
faults, indeed your worst, Monica," said Mrs. Leigh 
gravely. 

"I am so very sorry, Cousin Elatherine," exclaimed 
Monica, penitentially. "I was reading, and never 
heard the bell. I am very, very much ashamed." 

"Prove it by mending your ways, then. Mr. Den- 
ham is quite shocked." 

"Are you, Mr. Denham ?" asked Monica, directing 
her appealing blue eyes full upon him. 

"Yes, very much," he returned, smiling. 

^Tl will try to be better," said Monica, earnestly, 
and applied herself to her luncheon without joining 
in the conversation for some minutes. 

Mrs. Leigh spoke of her intention of giving a 
large garden party. "I have not sent out invitations 
yet, for young Castleford has asked permission to 
pay me a visit. I do not exactly know when, and 
it will be something to do when he comes. He is 
quite a stranger to me, for he always lives with his 
guardian, who is his mother's brother. Lord Aird- 
gowrie." 



"Airdgowrie was rather a rip in his time;" said 
Denham; "he ought to know how to take care of a 
young fellow. I met him — I mean Airdgowrie — 
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about a fortnight ago, curiously enough, at poor old 
Dolly Travers' lodgings." 

Monica laid down her knife and fork to listen. 

^^He was quite on his last legs, and had sent me 
a message through Father Noel, the man who does 
such remarkable work among the slimis between 
Pimlico and the river. You know who I mean ?" to 
Mrs. Leigh, who bent her head in affirmation. 

"Dolly Travers," repeated Monica, breathlessly, 
"an old man, — rather old, I mean, — ^with very grey 
hair and a sweet, pleasant smile. Oh, do tell me I" 
laying her hand on his arm in her eagerness. 

^T. imagine we mean the same man/' 

*Ts he very ill? Oh, Cousin Katherine, I must 
go and see him, and help him a little. It would 
comfort him — I know it would — to see me. You 
^ let me go, dear Cousin Katherine ? I have 
enough money to take me to London, and I could 
stay at Uncle Garth's and nurse poor, dear Dolly for 
a while. Do ask Cousin Katherine, Mr. Denham. 
I might catch the six o^clock train." 

Her sweet, sad lips were tremulous with emotion, 
her big blue eyes moist with unshed tears. 

"My dear yoimg lady,'* said Denham kindly and 
gravely, "poor Adolphus Travers needs no more 
help. He has escaped the trials of life, and is, we 
may hope, at rest. You can do nothing for him." 

"And I shall never see him again. Dear, dear 
Dolly 1 I did so hope to see him again, and, at least, 
make him a cup of coffee. He was so good to my 
father — so helpful." 

Pressing her handkerchief to her eyes, Monica 
started up, and went swiftly out of the room. 

Denham looked at Mrs. Leigh in some dismay. 
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"If I had the faintest idea I was treading on sue) 
delicate ground," he began. 

"In any case," interrupted Mrs. Leigh, "the an 
nouncement of Dolly Travers^ death would hav< 
called forth bitter tears. Monica seems to me t 
have an imfortunately true, tender heart, whicl 
means a large capacity for suffering." 

"At her age her grief is mere passing emotion." 

Mrs. Leigh shook her head. "I believe ha< 
Monica been left to herself she would have nurse< 
Dolly Travers faithfully, and spent her last sou oi 
him." 

"He was a most attractive vagabond, poor fellow 
I knew him in Paris some twenty years ago. H« 
was one of those provoking and mysterious being 
who are their own worst enemies." 

"So I suppose. Well, I shall leave Monica to hei 
self. It is the only plan, I find, when she is h 
trouble." 

"What could such a girPs life have been lik 
among her Garth relations ?" 

"Who can say !" rejoined Mrs. Leigh. 
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CHAPTER X 

"We shall see very little more of Monica to-day,'' 
resumed Mrs. Leigh, rising from table. "When she 
has been moved to tears she always hides herself till 
she has gathered self-control." 

"Like a sensible girl/' said Denham. "It is a 
heavenly day — not too warm. Suppose you ride 
back with me to the Court. I want your influence 
with Theodosia in a social matter. I'll tell you 
about it as we ride along. We might go round by 
Stavely Green and look at Grigson's outbuildings. 
You must not give these fellows all they want. 
Then we shall catch my sister at tea." 

Mrs. Leigh assented. 'TE must say a little word 
to Monica before I go," she said, "and give her some 
task to do for me that will help to make her forget. 
When we first came down here I told Monica how 
I had lost my precious boy, and showed her his grave. 
I let myself go, like the weak fool I am, and I cannot 
describe her intense sympathy. I really think she 
enjoys hearing me speak of him. What a charming 
companion she would have been for him. She must 
know the rest of my disastrous story some day; but 
not from my lips." 

"She is rather young as yet, is she not ?" 

"I do not know. She will hear mangled versions, 
and — well, girls cannot read the most common-place 
history without learning how kings and princes for- 
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sake their lawful wives and consort with Strang 
women/* 

"Take Lady Stanmore into your counsels. SI 
is a shrewd, sensible woman." 

"Yes; it is a good idea." 

When mounted, they rode on in silence for son 
minutes, and by and by reached the farm they pr 
posed to visit, and, encountering the farmer, thi 
plunged into details which would not interest tl 
reader. 

It was late when they arrived at Audley Coui 
Miss Denham and her father had not yet retum< 
from their afternoon drive. But Mrs. Leigh di 
mounted and went indoors to await them. 

Time went quickly when she talked with Denhai 
and he had never been more friendly, confiding, syi 
pathetic than that afternoon. He spoke of the i 
newal of their old friendship when they had met 
Vienna, of his views, and of his political outlook; 
short, Lord Denham and his daughter only came t< 
soon. 

"Where have you been?" cried Hubert in und: 
guised curiosity, while Theodosia shook hands wi 
Mrs. Leigh. 

"We have been obeying your injunctions," r 
turned his sister in an unamiable tone. "We ha^ 
been sacrificing ourselves to mammon, that is lea 
ing cards on our new neighbours from the gold di 
gings. Of course, they were out. The place 
quite transformed. They must have laid out ii 
mense sums upon it." 

"Do you mean to say you have been calling < 
the Winwoods?" cried Mrs. Leigh, in no small si] 
prise. 
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^Tes, I do. There is the ennobling effect of 
political life,'' returned Theodosia. "To carry out 
Hubert's views we must welcome this bushranger 
into the bosom of our families." 

^Tooh! My dear sister, men whose energy and 
sense have earned for them a heavy stake in our 
commonwealth must possess political influence, and 
it is the duty of every man who believes in his party, 
and its right to predominate in the counsels of his 
country, to do his best to win over that influence." 

"Perhaps so 1 But if what we hear is true, Win- 
wood pire won his wealth by simply ^striking oil,' or 
rather gold, in his own fields. This kind of success 
needs neither prayer nor fasting." 

"After all, this Mr. Winwood has the influence 
that property confers, and it had better be secured 
for the Conservatives than be allowed to drift to the 
Democrats or Radicals," said Mrs. Leigh. "Indeed, 
lam quite ready to do my best to secure him." 

^T. never thought I should hear you say that, 
Katherine I" cried Miss Denham. 

"There, that's a real true-blue !" cried Lord Den- 
ham. "Anything to push the interests of the party.'' 

*T cannot call on this Mr. Winwood," said Mrs. 
Leigh. "Shall I send him a card for my garden 
party? And you shall introduce him, Hubert." 

"My dear Katherine, I do hope you don't intend 
to gather all the riff-raff of King's Leigh ton for your 
first entertainment?" 

"It is a very good season to invite the riff-raff," 
returned Mrs. Leigh calmly. "Houses are all filled 
with men for grouse and partridge shooting, and 
they are not so easily shocked as women." 

"That is true," ejaculated Denham, "Excuse me 
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for mentioning it, but you had better mount and 
ride if you intend to be home by nightfall." 

"Certainly I do. You need not return with me, 
Hubert; I have my favourite groom Peters to guard 
me." 

"My dear Mrs. Leigh, do you suppose that I could 
allow you to go back alone ?" 

"I shouldn't, I know, in your place I" growled 
Lord Denham. They laughed at the old peer's 
earnestness; and soon after Mrs. Leigh took leave^ 
and rode homeward in the balmy twilight with her 
favourite comrade. 

Meantime poor Monica mourned her dear Dolly's 
death with poignant regret. Did he think that she 
had forgotten and deserted him? Could he have 
known that she was not a free agent ? She had writ- 
ten him more than once, but had never received any 
reply — perhaps her letters had never reached him. 
What would she not have given to have held his hand 
once more, and bathed his brow as she used when his 
head ached. It was lamentable that she had not 
been able to see him once. 

Being in no mood for anything more cheerful, 
Monica made a wreath of flowers and ferns, and 
walked to the churchyard to lay it on the grave of 
Everard Leigh. 

Hubert Denham was at Audley Court for some 
time, but his visit was broken up by visits to his con- 
stituents in various parts of the county. 

When at home few days passed when he did not 
ride or drive over to see his friend and confidante at 
the Grange. 

This tranquil companionship was very delightful 
to Katherine. It soothed her into the belief that 
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'^latonic liaaon** could go on indefinitely, not realis- 
ing that cruel grief had made her mentally and 
physically older than Denham. 

He was always alive to the charm of graceful, in- 
telligent women — ^but he had never suffered ship- 
wreck on the rocks of an untoward love affair. 

He was himself vaguely aware that somewhere in 
the inner recesses of his nature a central fire smoul- 
dered, which might one day bum up into an incon- 
venient glow. He was content to leave well alone, 
and prayed that he might never be betrayed into 
follies, "even as other men had been and would be." 
Meantime he had the highest opinion of, the warm- 
est admiration for, his old playfellow and early flame, 
a mental condition he thought peculiarly suited to 
matrimony, and he was not a little annoyed with her 
for her obstinacy in adhering to what seemed to him 
an irrational scheme of revenge, when it would have 
been so advantageous to himself to settle down into 
married life with so charming, so entirely satisfac- 
tory a partner. For the present this obstinate fit 
had cooled his ardour, though he had a lingering hope 
that she liked him and depended on him more than 
ahe herself knew. 



^T[ suppose you are 'secretary for the home de- 
partment,' " said Denham to Monica, whom he found 
with a very serious face, busy filling in invitation 
forms at the library table, surrounded by piles of en- 
velopes and packets of note-paper. 

*'I wish I could be. I am trying to fill in these 
things, and see — ^I have spoiled all these," and she 
pointed to a small heap. 

"Oh, these would do well enough; you have not 
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made any mistakes as to the writing. Well, I wish 
you could see what hieroglyphics our clerks give us." 

'Then I am so slow/' said Monica, in a melancholy 
tone. 

''Do not mind that/' said Mrs. Leigh, coming into 
the room in time to hear these words; "you are very 
diligent, which makes up, so take your time." 

"Who is Mr. George Winwood?" asked Monica, 
drawing her pen through the last name she had 
copied from her list. 

"The Australian whose father bought Harlaw 
Castle for him," replied Denham. 

"I seem to know it. Where have I heard it?" 
asked Monica aloud of herself. 

"I am sure I cannot tell, Monica," said Katherine, 
smiling, "your acquaintances have not been very 
numerous, dear." 

"No, indeed. Cousin Elatherine; but Australia — ^I 
am sure Laurence mentioned it in one of his last 
letters. Yes he did, he had been staying with some- 
one of that name in Australia." 

"It is not an unconmion name," observed Denham. 
"But I did not come here to discuss Miss Deering's 
stray memories, though no doubt they are very in- 
teresting, but to tell you that I have found the very 
thing, in the shape of a lady's horse." 

"Indeed! that is very good news; where did you 
hear of it ?" 

"From Langley; you know his sister married Sir 
Ralph Mortimer. He is a very extensive dealer in 
horseflesh. Lady M. has ridden this animal for a 
year, but has grown too heavy, so they have sent it 
down here till the season begins again in London. 
3tf rs. Langley mentioned it to me, and I went over to 
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see the animal yesterday — ^a dark chestnut mare, 
with one white foot, and a white star on the fore- 
bead; she is gentle and well broken, not likely to 
diminish Miss Deering's small stock of courage (I 
speak on your own authority).'* 

"This is quite delightful 1 I am so very much 
obliged to you, Hubert, for taking all this trouble." 
(When Mrs. Leigh was specially touched by Den- 
ham's friendliness, she always relapsed into her early 
habit, and called him by his first name.) 

'TOo ask Mr. Langley to send the mare over here; 
I will try her myself." 

*T[ thought you would wish to do so, and I took 
the liberty of asking Langley to send her over to- 



morrow." 



"Thank you very much for your kind thought. 
I shall try the mare to-morrow, and the next day, 
Monica, you shall begin." 

^Ti I can do well, dear cousin, it will be delightful. 
Then I can ride with you whenever you have no one 
else." 

"You are certainly not exigeantey^ said Denham, 
smiling. 

*T[ think my ambition 'doth o'erleap its selUj for 
my unaccustomed horsemanship is but poor cama- 
raderie for my cousin." 

"Oh, you'll do right well yetl When shall we 
begin?" 

"Monica has begun," said Mrs. Leigh; "she has a 
skirt and covert-coat, and has been out with Peters 
on my steadiest pony." 

"And a very good beginning, too," cried Denham. 
'Ti you approve the chestnut — Queen Mab is her 
name — ^we may all go out the day after to-morrow. 
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I should like to assist at Miss Deering's first essay 
in 'witching horsewomanship/ " 

From this arose a series of delightful riding ex- 
peditions. At first old Peters rode beside Monica, 
but soon Denham superseded him. Nothing could 
exceed the care and consideration with which he 
taught and encouraged his timid, graceful pupil, 
whose progress was most satisfactory. 

Katherine, too, was pleased and flattered by his 
kindly attention to her favourite, for she was very 
anxious that Monica should stand well with him, 
and justify the opinion she (Katherine) had formed. 

So the autumn weeks flew fast. Mrs. Leigh's 
garden-party was a great success, and Winwood of 
Harlaw and Australia did not vex the soul of Theo- 
dosia by putting in an appearance, as he was away 
shooting in the Highlands. 

Then some visitors came, which interfered with 
the riding excursions, as Katherine was often obliged 
to drive out with her lady guests. Monica, how- 
ever, was sent out regularly under the care of Peters, 
to acquire familiarity with her new treasure, and 
once or twice they met Denham, who turned and 
rode with her. 

"I am glad our visitors are going away to-mor- 
row,'^ exclaimed Monica, the second time they met. 
^Ht is unkind to say it, for they have been very nice 
to me, especially Sir Gilbert and the 'Count di Mon- 
tebello'; but I am going away soon myself, and I 
do want a ride with Cousin Katherine, and you, once 
more, before I go back to Mrs. Ingram's." 

"Then / am not sufficient?" said Denham good- 
humouredly. 

"It is delightful when you come too; but nothing 
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is quite complete without Cousin Katherine, — ^you 
must feel that yourself. Then I like to hear you 
both talk together, you know so much and have seen 
80 much." 

"I am greatly flattered by your classing me with 
Mrs. Leigh," returned Dei^am absently. 

"Then I am so grateful to you for taking trouble 
to find this dear, beautiful Queen Mab for me." 

"Do you feel more at home on horseback?" he 
asked. 

*Tes. I shall be brave in time, and then happi- 
ness gives courage — and I have been so happy the 
last few days; simply to live and breathe, to hear and 
see, seems intoxicating joy. Yet am I not heart- 
less to feel like this when only a few days ago I was 
crying bitterly because Dolly Travers died without 
knowing that I loved and would gladly have done 
anything for him ? Am I a mere butterfly ?" 

"Don't reproach yourself, my dear child," said 
Denham, kindly. "It would never do to keep our 
sorrows always wide awake. Do not be unhappy 
about poor Travers either. He never expected to 
see you again. He asked for you, and was so pleased 
to know you were with your cousin. Let me add 
that at the last he had all he required." 

'T am thankful to hear that," said Monica, as if 
to herself. "TeU me, Mr. Denham, why are kind, 
good men always poor and unf ortimate ?" 

"As you grow older and learn more of life you 
will find that weakness is always more cruelly pun- 
ished than wickedness." 

*T)oesnH that seem unjust ?" 

'T cannot tell. But, pray, learn as soon as you 
can to say TTo' firmly and unflinchingly." 
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"It will not be easy." 

"These are melancholy topics to discuss this brigh 
day; there is a slight rise here, let us have a goo< 
trot." 

"I prefer cantering." 

"Ah, that is a sign of weakness!" 

At that moment a rabbit, a big, light grey rabbit 
ran across the road, exactly under the nose of Dei 
ham's horse. The animal started, shied, and whei 
corrected, performed some rebellious antics, includ 
ing an example of lofty rearing. 

Monica was dreadfully frightened; though Den 
ham, a most experienced horseman, soon reduce* 
his steed to obedience and quietness. 

"I am awfully annoyed with this brute for start 
li^ig you. You are quite pale — ^your nerve i 
shaken." 

"It was only for a moment. How wonderfull; 
well you ride," returned Monica, flushing up, sh 
knew not why. "And you are not hurt ?" 

'^o, not in the least. Shall we quicken our pac 
now ?" 

"Yes, if you Uke," and they broke into a trot. 

When they returned to a more leiBurely pace 
Denham said, ^T. shall 'i^ve Mrs Leigh some hint 
respecting your education. She must direct all he 
effort3 to harden and strengthen your nature. Yoi 
feel a great deal too much; you will unfit yoursel 
for the ordinary uses of life. Why should you can 
so much whether I was hurt or not ?" 

^T. do not know. I cannot reason about it 
Would you like me not to care whether you sufFei 
or not ?" 

'Tes. I should prefer it." 
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*1 do not believe you, Mr. Denham; and I cannot 
Help caring very much. Cousin Katharine, too 
would be dreadfully distressed if you were hurt." 

Denham turned and met her eyes full. 

^T. wonder if your eyes will always speak as they 
do now? They are certainly very like Lady Mary's." 

"I am glad you think so. I will tell Cousin Kath- 
erine you said they are like her mother's; she too 
will be pleased." 

Denham made no reply, but presently asked, '^ou 
said you were going away soon ?" 

"Yes. I am to return to Mrs. Ingram for Octo- 
ber, November, and December; then I am to return 
here to stay always. Think of that 1" 

"Certainly I will. It is a very pleasant thought," 
returned Denham, with a flash in his deep eyes. 

"Thank you. But three months in town will 
seem very long; however, I shall work very hard. 
And Cousin Katherine is going to Palermo with Sir 
Gilbert and Lady Stanmore for November and part 
of December." 

*Ts she? Well, really, we three must have 
another ride together. Pray ask Mrs. Leigh to fix 
a day, and send me a line to say what day. I will 
pick out a more placid steed. Has your heart 
stopped beating yet ? I know it beat pretty fast." 

'TTes, it did. I could hardly breathe, but it is 
quite quiet now." 

*T[ don't think I can say that of mine," said Den- 
ham, laughing. 

"What!" cried Monica, also laughing, "were you 
frightened too? I did not suspect it." 

These words brought them to the entrance to 
Leighton Grange. 
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"I must leave you to Peters here; I am too late as 
it is. Do not forget my message to Mrs. Leigh.' 

"You may be sure I shall not." 

"You must learn to ride to hounds next wintei 
and be my pupil." 

"Also to say ^o' ! Eh, Mr. Denham?" 

"Yes, certainly. So long as you do not say it 
to me," he added under his breath. "What sweet 
eyes the child has. Is she a child still ?" he thought, 
looking after her as she turned and kissed her hand 
to him; "at all events, summer time is not far oflf." 



Some of Mrs. Leigh's guests stayed a day or two 
longer than originally intended, and Mrs. Leigh 
could only give Monica one more of their pleasant 
rides before that yoimg lady was sent to complete 
her term of banishment, as it seemed to Monica, es- 
pecially as Cousin Katherine let her go alone — 
that is, with the escort of the housekeeper only. 

"You must try and learn to take care of yourself, 
Monica," she said, stroking her hand kindly; "there 
is no slavery like mental dependence." 

"I suppose Mr. Denham told you to make me as 
hard as possible? He said he would, and that I 
must learn to sav 'jVo.' " 

'TMd he? I am sure I am very much obliged to 
him," smiling; 'T)ut I cannot fancy Hubert Den- 
ham lecturing on education." 

"I think he can do anything he likes," said Monica 
meditativelv. "T wish vou could have seen how he 
sat his horse when it tried to throw him." (The 
picture of this incident was often before Monica's 
eyes.) 

"Oh, if he could not ride, I do not know who 
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could He used to follow the hoirnds at seven years 
old," returned Mrs. Leigh. 

So Monica departed, a little tearful, but sternly 
resolved to show no signs of emotion, and conse- 
quently recovering her cheerfulness more rapidly 
than she expected 

Her visitors and her prot6g6e gone, Katherine 
Leigh was greatly tempted to spend some weeks of 
the "out of season time" in London; but she well 
knew what magnet attracted her, and steadily re- 
sisted. Her scorn of herself was great, yet the 
weakness grew upon her; and though she tried to 
shut her eyes to the fact, Denham grew more and 
more essential to her — since he had ceased to urge 
her seeking a divorce or to pose as a lover. In fact, 
his friendly appreciation of her society, which he 
always sought, seemed to her a higher kind of flat- 
tery. 

The Grange, however, was lonely. Denham was 
likely to be a good deal in London, preparing for the 
next session, and Mrs. Leigh felt restless. She 
therefore offered to join Lady Stanmore, who was 
going to take a delicate granddaughter for the worst 
of the winter months to Palermo. 

Her offer was gladly accepted; and Mrs. Leigh 
did not return to England till the second week of 
December, when she made a brief stay in London, 
and then carried off Monica with her to the Grange. 
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CHAPTER XI 

It was a fine, crisp Christmas, but not a typical 
one; that is, the frost was but slight and no snow fell 
till later. 

Katherine Leigh felt more like her old self — ^the 
bitterness which had so long given poignancy to sor- 
row had faded in strength and constancy. Above 
all, Monica seemed greatly improved. She was 
more womanly, more self-possessed, but as softly 
frank, as unaffectedly refined as ever, while the 
lines of her figure were more roimded, and the 
grace of her carriage had a touch of dignity it lacked 
before. Mrs. Ingram's report of her was all that 
could be desired, and Mrs. Leigh felt that her gen- 
erosity and sympathy had been amply rewarded. 

With what eager delight Monica herself ran to the 
garden, the stables, the poultry yard, the rectory, 
and how pleased and how kind everyone seemed I 

But an event was impending which appeared to her 
the most important of her life. 

Lord Denham had made up his mind to give a 
New Year's Eve ball to his friends and the county, 
and for this great occasion Mrs. Leigh had ordei^ an 
ideal debutante's dress for her prot^g^, all 
shimmering white satin and snowy chiffon. 

Moreover, Katherine herself clasped round Mon- 
ica's neck a row of pearls exquisitely matched in 
size, shape, and colour; as she did so she smiled, half 
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amused at her own tender, complete content with 
the grace and charm of her adopted daughter. 

The whole suite of rooms on the groimd floor of 
Audley Court were thrown open, and Monica felt 
half frightened at the crowd which thronged them, 
the loud buzz of voices, the frequent shouting aloud 
of names — ^many of them famiUar to her. Then 
the host was welcoming her, and paying her some 
dndly compliments. 

"That bad boy Hubert never arrived till dinner 
Tas half over, and he is not dressed yet. Ah, here 
le IS. 

Monica thought as she watched the approaching 
igure how distinguished he was, what an easy air 
•f command pervaded his bearing. He stopped to 
peak to Mrs. Leigh with a bright look of welcome, 
mt he was in a hurry and did not seem to see Mon- 
ca, passing on quickly to find the lady who was 
waiting to open the ball with him. Monica was con- 
igned to a young Foreign Office clerk, invited to 
well the ranks of the dancing men, and she went 
iway with him, a little afraid of forgetting her steps 
ind figure, as she had had but few regular lessons in 
lancing. 

'TPray do not take the top places," she whispered 
o her partner. ^T. want to watch the others, or I 
hall not know what to do." 

"Oh, all right; we'll take sides, then," said the 
'onng man good-humouredly. ^T. suppose this is 
^onr first ball ?" 

*T[t is. Is it not charming I the flowers and lights, 
ind everything looks so pretty." 

^Tes, the things are smart enough, but the peo- 
ple are a little mixed — always are at a Christmas 
wiU." 
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'^There are some verv prettr people and dresses," 
said Monica, looking round approviogl j. 

^^Some of them are not,^ in a tolerant tone. ^T. 
see Mrs. Leigh is here — looking splendid! You 
know her, I suppose f ' 

^^Oh, yes ! I li^e with her. She is like a mother 
to me." 

*Tndeed! Then you are Miss Deering." 

^T, am^" returned Monica, smiling. 

^^It's our turn now/' exclaimed her partner as the 
leading couples returned to their places. 

Having got through the quadrille without any 
startling blunders, Monica accepted her partner's 
arm and his invitation to see the conservatory 
lighted up in Chinese fashion. Half-way between 
the ball and refreshment-rooms they encountered 
Denham coming from an opposite direction. 

^^Ah, Miss Deering!" he exclaimed. ^T. began to 
think I had lost you. I did not see you when I first 
came in." 



'^ut I saw you," said Monica. ^T. thought you 
had forgotten me. I was just behind Lord Denham 
when you spoke to Cousin Katherine." 

^Torget!" repeated Denham, in a tone which 
expressed the impossibility of such a thing. ''Now 
where are you going?" 

'1 do not know," said Monica, with a delightful 
laugh. 

"Why, Carthew" (to her partner), "you are not 
up to the intricacies of Audley Court; go, like a good 
fellow, to my sister and report yourself as free and 
ready for active service, meantime I will take charge 
of your prisoner." 

''But I am not a prisoner!" exclaimed Monica, 
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smiling and bowing graciously to her cavalier, who 
at once accepted his host's hint to depart. 

"The truth is," continued Denham, drawing Mon- 
ica's hand through his arm, ^^I did not at first 
recognize you. You have changed, developed — I 
scarcely know what — but I never could mistake 
those blue eyes of yours." 

^T. was so disappointed when I saw you did not 
know me," returned Monica, with her delightful, 
almost childish candour. "I hoped you would dance 
with me, for so many were quite strangers; and then 
to find you did not know me ! after only — how long ? 
not four months' separation! to be forgotten is 
certainly mortifying." 

"Do you call your indefinable change my forget- 
fulness? That is abominably unjust. Nothing 
short of two valses and one *sitting-out' can atone 
for it." 

"Very well. But I want to tell Cousin Kate that 
I have finished with that nice boy Lord Denham 
introduced to me." 

"Do not trouble yourself. She sent me in search 
of you; and are you sure you have 'finished' with 
Carthew? He is a clever, plucky youngster." 

*^e has done his duty and danced with me. That's 
all he wanted or I want." 

'T. don't care whether he wants more or less — 
come and see the conservatories, and tell me what 
you have been doing the last three or four months." 
"I have been at Mrs. Ingram's trying — oh, so 
hard — to learn things, and be a little more sure 
about them; but my dearest Katherine is quite satis- 
fied. I had riding lessons twice a week, too, and I 
do not think you would mind riding with me now." 
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"Indeed 1" cried Denham, gazing into her fair, 
frank face, and thrilling with a sudden sense of her 
sweetness and grace. "Are you quite sure? You 
know I am a most exacting and difficult old bache- 
lor." 

"Old? Oh, no! you are quite young, yet you are 
not easy to please, I imagine." 

"Yes. I have almost reached that crusty stage, 
and am altogether a severe and cynical critic." 

"Ah, Mr. Denham! you cannot frighten me, I 
know you like me, if not for my own sake, because 
Cousin Katherine does." 

"Do you believe she does ?" 

"Yes, quite. You would not ask me to doubt it ?" 

"How do you know?" 

"I do not know — ^I feel it." 

"And you do not feel that I quite disapprove of 
vou ?" 

"No, not at all, or I should not like you." 

"Ah ! This is bribery and corruption." 

^T. am not a member of Parliament." 

"Well hit! If you are going to have a sharp 
tongue I shall fear and hate you" 

"Oh, how beautiful !" interrupted Monica, as they 
paused at the entrance of a large and lofty conser- 
vatory which was adorned with Chinese lanterns, 
and had in the centre an illuminated fountain, sur- 
rounded by a miniature forest of palms and ferns. 

"It is very well done, indeed !" exclaimed Denham. 

'T^t is like fairyland. I never imagined anything 
so lovely !" murmured his companion. "Has Cousin 
Eatherine seen it ?" 

"She has, and highly approves. Come, let us pass 
through and reach the other end of the ballroom. 
The next is a waltz; you can waltz, of course?" 
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^^eSy and like it much better than solemn quad- 
rilles.^' 

"So used I, but I have not danced for years." 

"Why, Mr. Carthew said that all the men who 
had been at Vienna and St. Petersburg are famous 
dancers; and you have been at both." 

"Yes, but I have not profited by my opportunities 
as I ought to have done." 

They walked slowly on through the softly illum- 
inated conservatory, stopping to admire the rare and 
beautiful flowers which adorned it; among which 
Monica was inclined to linger. 

"Come, Mademoiselle, I do not want to lose my 
brief recreation; remember I am on duty to-night, 
and must dance with some dozen or two of county 
people whom I scarcely know. I hear the ^Soldaten 
Lieder.' " 

"Ah, what a beautiful waltz it is!" and Monica 
hastened her steps. 

The floor was good, the music first-rate, the crowd 
not yet at its fullest, and Denham, as he spun round, 
felt^as if he embraced the very spirit of 'the dance! 
SO perfectly were his partner's movements in har- 
mony with the rhythm of the music; she was so light, 
80 undulating. 

When at last they paused, Monica descried Mrs. 
Leigh talking with Mr. and Mrs. Langley in a door- 
way oppposite. Mrs. Leigh bowed and smiled to her 
young kinswoman. 

"See !" exclaimed Monica, "there is Cousin Kath- 

erine; does she not look lovely ? I used to think she 

looked best on horseback and en AmazonCj but en 

grand teniie she is unapproachable." 

"She is indeed a splendid woman in every sense," 
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returned Denham, thoughtfully; and looking towi 
her, bowed with an air of profound deference. 

"Come, Miss Deering, are you ready; I do 
want to lose a bar of this delightful dance." 

"I must take you to your custodian," he said 
the music ceased. "I must leave you to perform 
onerous duties. By the way, someone, or sev( 
someones, asked to be introduced to you, but t 
must look after themselves. I see Mrs. Leigh 
gone away towards the refreshment-room," and 
led his partner down a corridor redolent of the : 
grant plants which decorated it. 

"Ah, here is one of the petitioners !" he exclain 
as two yoimg men came towards them. One ' 
of middle height, broad and strongly built, with d 
hair and eyes, and a complexion which sugges 
that the owner lived largely out of doors; the ot 
was taller and slighter, with fair hair, and stea 
observant blue-grey eyes. He was close shaven, i 
showed a strong jaw. He was smiling at someth 
his companion had said, and though not handso: 
had something pleasantly frank and resolute in 
expression. 

As they approached, Denham felt Monica si 
and withdraw her arm from his. 

"Ah, WinwoodI" he exclaimed, ^T. have not J 
gotten my promise; let me introduce you to" 

But Monica had started forward, her hand ( 
stretched to the taller of the two men. 'TLauri 
she exclaimed, with smiling lips and moist eyes. " 
dear Laurie, how glad I am to see you. How 
you come here?" 

He did not speak at once; he only grasped '. 
hand in both his own. 
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*1 have been waiting to see if you recognised me. 
I aaw yon long ago/' he said at length. 

'*I never dreamed of your being here. Oh, I am 
pleased to find you again." Then turning with radi- 
ant looks to Denham, she exclaimed, ^^This is my 
cousin, Laurence Garth, whom I have not seen for 
nearly a year. Quite a year, is it not ?" 

"Very pleased, I am sure," said Denham rather 
coldly. "Allow me to present Mr. Winwood to you. 
Miss Deering. May I delegate the care of this 
lady to you, Mr. Garth, for I am not my own mas- 
ter this evening." He bowed, and went quickly away. 

"Well, Miss Deering, I am sure I never thought 
Grarth had the luck to call you cousin," said Winwood 
in a thick, good-humoured voice. "I knew he had 

some connections in this county, but" a pause 

expressive of wonder and admiration. 

'T^urie!" interrupted Monica, "you must come 
vith me to Cousin Katherine. I have often spoken 
of you to her." 

"Excuse me," put in Winwood; %ut I hoped to 
secure your hand for the next dance" 

"Oh, yes, of course; but you must let me introduce 
Laurie to Mrs. Leigh first." 

"By all means. It's a quadrille, and not quite 
made up yet. I'll just follow, not to lose sight of 
you. 
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Monica smiled and bowed assent; then slipping 
her hand through Garth's arm led him away in the 
direction of the hall, where Katherine had said she 
might be found at the termination of each dance. 

^TTou have been very wicked, Laurie," resumed 
Monica, as they won their way through the wander- 
ing guests who had overfiowed into the corridors and 
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siderooms. "You never took any notice of the 
long letter I sent you, telling all about Cousin Kathe- 
rine, and how she had taken me to live with her. I 
wds disappointed. I thought you would have been 
so pleased to know I was happy, for I am sure I 
should have died of despair — at — at first, if you had 
not been so good to me, Laurie," pressing his arm 
with sisterly freedom. 

"Hush !" whispered Garth, his brown cheek flush- 
ing at her words. "Don't let people hear. Yes, of 
course I was. thankful to know you had found a 
happy home. But — but you see — ^Mrs. Leigh was a 
very proud, grand lady, they told me, and in going 
to her you drifted away from us altogether. I 
thought it better not to try and hold on; better both 
for you and for myself to let go and let you float." 

"You were very foolish and unkind, Laurie. I 
often told my cousin about it all. Now you will see 
how sweet and charming she is." 

Here they reached the large central hall, from 
which a handsome staircase led to the rooms above. 
At the foot -stood Mrs. Leigh in the midst of a group 
of county notabilities. Conversing with animation, 
and looking the brightest star in "the goodlie com- 
panie," she saw Monica approaching, and made a 
step forward to meet her. 

"Cousin Katherine, I have found Laurie Garth at 
last, so I have brought him to you." 

Mrs. Leigh smiled graciously, though with some- 
thing of amusement in her eyes. 

"Very glad to see you, Mr. Garth. I hope your 
father is well." 

"Thank you; quite well." 

"Are you staying in the neighbourhood ?" contin- 
ued Mrs. Leigh. 
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^'Yes; at Harlaw Castle." 

^'Ah, yes; I heard somehow our Australian neigh- 
iirs are connections of yours." 
"They are ! George asked me down to have some 
nting, but I am afraid we are in for a hard frost." 
"Looks like it I Well, if you cannot himt to-mor- 
Wy pray come over to luncheon and have a talk 
th Monica. She thought she had lost you alto- 
ther. I suppose you are going to dance now?" 
Garth shook his head. "I should be sorry for 
iss Deering if I presimied to figure as her partner," 
d he laughed good-humouredly. 
"No, Laurie does not dance. I am going to dance 
th Mr. Winwood." 

*Tf I might suggest — ^the quadrille has begun," he 
:d deferentially. 

^Tes, I hear the music," returned Monica, taking 
I arm. 

Garth having paused a moment to say how pleased 
was to accept Mrs. Leigh's invitation, strolled 
ay to watch Monica going through the figures of 
3 Lancers, as the dance proved to be, and which 
m got into the usual confusion. 
It was a night of the most intense, yet painful 
^asure to the proud, shy young sailor. He had 
K)lutely renounced Monica when he heard of her 
anged fortunes. Yet, when his Australian kins- 
in had more than once repeated his cordial invita- 
n, Laurence yielded to the desperate temptation of 
ring a visit in the neighbourhood of the girl he 
ed so well. 

^T may as well take a look at her," he thought, 
>r whether I see her or not, I can't keep her out of 
' eyes or my thoughts — ^though, God knows, I 
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despise myself for a miserable softy. Then I n 
see some other girl that might take my fancy, a 
so set up a counter-irritation." 

Then he partly hoped that Monica might sh 
him the cold shoulder, and so disenchant him. 
would be better for him if she had. Yet what j 
thrilled through him at the tenderness and warn 
which she showed so frankly. "What a jewel s 
is," he thought, as he watched her slender, grace] 
figure; "none of your flashing rubies or diamon 
but like that string of pearls round her throat; a 
with all her sweetness and kindness, she doesn't a 
a rap for me. That fine courtly gentleman, the s 
of the house, he is the man for her, and how s 
looked up into his eyes, though he is sweeter on 1 
than she is on him." 

But the Lancers had been scrambled through, a 
supper was announced. Winwood, to his great s 
isfaction, securing Monica for the waltz, which t 
band struck up immediately to keep the youngstc 
dancing and prevent them from incommoding th< 
elders while they fed. 

"And so the sailor cousin has turned up?" si 
Theodosia, as Mrs. Leigh passed on General Lc 
Eusborough's arm, going to supper. 

"Whose cousin f — Oh, Monica's I Yes — quite 
ideal sailor — doesn't dance anything but hompip 
I believe. Monica is quite delighted!" 

"I cannot say that prudence is the better part 
your valour, Katherine f " 

"Why?" 

Miss Denham shrugged her shoulders, but ma 
no other reply. 

Supper over, Monica was talking happily 
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Laurie Garth in the conservatory, when Denham 
found her. 

"I have been hunting for you in every direction. 
Did you dodge me purposely ?" 

*T^o — certainly not! You dance too well," said 
Monica, rising. "Good-bye, Laurie I if I should not 
see you again. Cousin Katherine said she would 
only stay for one more dance." 

"Good-bye till to-morrow!" said Garth, pressing 
her hand. "What's the limcheon hour — 1.30? all 
right." 

Another intoxicating waltz, Denham feeling all 
the time inclined to laugh at himself for returning 
to his boyish days in this idiotic fashion. At last it 
was all over, and the last guest had departed; Win- 
wood quite contentedly, for he had had a long and 
flattering conversation with Julia Dacre, who looked 
very well in a new dress. 

Denham, in a comfortable dressing-gown, had 
thrown himself on a sofa in his dressing-room, and 
was glancing through some letters he had not had 
time to open before. 

*1 did not think I had so much youth left in me," 
he thought. "There is an extraordinary undefinable 
charm about that girl. She did not move me in the 
same way last autumn. It is the suddenly developed 
I womanliness that intoxicates one. I feel I am an 
utter brute — ^but there were moments to-night when 
I would have risked a great deal to hold her close, 
and kiss those sweet lips of hers. It is an infernal 
shame to feel thus towards that innocent child — she 
would never make the right kind of wife for me. 
No! Katherine Leigh is the woman I But, great 
powers! what lovely things early youth and com- 
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plete freshness are I Well, I must not slide into a 
love-making. If onCe I caught a gleam of re 
procity in Monica's heavenly eyes, I'd make an ut 
ass of myself. Meantime, I'll ride over to lunchc 
to-morrow. What in the name of all the foil 
induced Katherine to ask that young cub Garth 
the Grange? I never thought she would. I'll 
and see how the land lies — anyhow, Katherine \i 
not keep her newly-adopted daughter long. T 
sooner she is married and settled out of the way t 
better for everyone concerned. — ^Perhaps." 
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CHAPTER XII 

The day following the Audley Court ball was an 
ideal day in the estimation of sporting men, for "a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky proclaimed a hunt- 
ing morning." 

"There is no chance of Mr. Garth coming over 
to luncheon," said Mrs. Leigh, as she stood at the 
window she had opened after breakfast to let in the 
soft, sweet, damp air. "Every man that can muster 
a mount will be at the meet to^ay." 

"Then dear Cousin Katherinel" exclaimed Mon- 
ica coaxingly, "do ask Laurence some other day I He 
cannot stay long, you know, and I should be so sorry 
not to see him again — ^for I think he is going out to 
Australia soon." 

"Very well!" returned Mrs. Leigh, good- 
humouredly. "I shall ask him to come here the first 
day he is free. You and I rarely quit the premises 
before luncheon." 

"Thank youf — thank you very much I I have a 
little present for Uncle Garth — ^a pair of rabbit- 
wool muffetees." 

"Where in the world did you learn to make such 
old-fashioned things, Monica. Why, / used to make 
them, or rather mangle them, when I was in the 
schoolroom." 

*1 do not think you ever stayed much in the school- 
room, did you ?" 
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"As little as I could help, Monica. You ar< 
much better child than I was." 

'Tilay I be as good a icotnan — and ride as well 
you do, one day !" cried Monica. 

^^That I do not think you will, my dear. You 
not begin young enough." 

The gracious repetition of her invitation from 
lady of the Grange delighted Laurence to a deg 
he would have blushed to own, and the first brij 
frosty day which forbade the chase to horse f 
hoimd, he made his way to the abode of his fai 
queen. 

The young man was struck with the grave beai 
of the old house. It seemed that no more fitt 
home could be found for Monica, who received I 
with a cordial welcome. She was alone in 
library with Mrs. Leigh, who greeted him coui 
ously. 

"I shall not wait for Mr. Denham — ^he may 
detained," she said to the servant who had ushe 
Garth in. "No M. P. is 'lord of himself' I find." 

"Did you enjoy the ball, Laurie?" asked Mon 
"What a pity it is you do not dance." 

^T. enjoyed it very much for all that. There ^ 
so much to see, and the whole scene was very r 
to me." 

"But you do not know the delight of moving 
time to a good waltz. You feel as if you 1 
wings." 

"Very likely you do," returned Garth, his gr 
embrowned face rippling into good-humoured smi 
"But I cannot say I have ever been conscious of si 
angelic appendages." 

"Yet, Mr. Garth, you ought to know more 
'white wings' than any of us," said Mrs. Leigh. 
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**White wings?" repeated Garth, looking a little 
puzzled, then suddenly clearing up, "Oh, yes — ^I see I 
White sails I Alas, no! all our flights are accom- 
plished with the blackest coal smoke! But / have 
done short cruises with sails only, and they were 
delicious. It must have altered everything woe- 
fully; the change from wind to steam has destroyed 
the romance of the sea." 

"Luncheon is on the table!" said the butler, in 
sonorous tones. 

"Come, Mr. Garth!" exclaimed the hostess. 
"Give me your arm — Monica must follow alone." 

Lunch was set in the smaller dining-room, the pro- 
jecting window of which looked south-west, having a 
beautiful view down the valley. Before they had 
decided on the contending merits of turkey versus 
game-pie, Denham and Mr. Carthew were an- 
nounced. 

*1 have ventured to bring this youngster with me, 
as he has been good enough to escort me on my ex- 
pedition this morning, and is suffering the pangs of 
hunger," explained Denham. 

"Very pleased to see him," said Mrs. Leigh cor- 
dially. Her countenance lit up, and Monica, who 
had fancied her looking pale and depressed, felt 
quite pleased that the favoured guest had come. 

"What are you young people going to do ?" asked 
the hostess, when coffee was being served. "I want 
some words of wisdom from Mr Denham, and this is 
a golden opportunity." 

*lt is so fine," said Monica, ^T. am sure Laurie 
would like to see the moat, or where the moat used to 
be, and then go to the stables and see the priests^ hid- 
ing-hole. But Mr. Carthew may have seen all this, 
and may not care" 
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"Oh, yes, Miss Deering, I should greatly like to 
'do' the Grange. I have never had the pleasure of 
visiting here before," interrupted Carthew eagerly. 
"I have always heard it was a most interesting old 
place." 

"Very well, go and put on your hat, Monica, and 
wrap up well, for it is very cold in spite of the sun- 
shine," said Mrs. Leigh. Monica disappeared, and 
her attendant cavaliers followed to await her in the 
hall. 

"Perhaps you would like to go too, Hubert? I 
too often forget that you are much younger than my- 
self in your tastes and ways." 

"There you are mistaken, my dear friend! Des- 
tiny has treated me more kindly — that is the solu- 
tion of the difference between us. Now your splen- 
did vitality begins to assert itself, 'you will leave 
me behind in the race of life. I am entirely at your 
service." 

"Come to my special den I I was startled by a let- 
ter this morning, and I want to consult you respect- 
ing it. Not as to how I shall answer it — that I know 
— but whether I shall do so with my own hand or 
employ Mr. Ottley's." She rose and, followed by 
Denham, led the way to her own sitting-room. Here 
she unlocked her bureau, and from one of its many 
little drawers drew forth a letter, which she opened 
and handed to Denham, who sat down facing her. 
Glancing at the signature, a look of great surprise 
flashed into his face, and his strongly-marked brows 
uplifted themselves interrogatively, as he suddenly^ 
gazed into his companion's eyes. 

"Strange, is it not?" she replied to the unspoke 
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Benham did not reply, but began to read the let- 
ter with great attention. 

"After much thought and mental struggle/' it 
began, ^T. have brought myself to address an appeal 
for mercy direct to yourself. In whatever else you 
may be changed, I feel certain that in one thing you 
are still what you used to be — the soul of honour — 
and when I say I trust this letter to you as a secret, 
I feel sure it will be inviolably kept.'' 

Here Denham paused, and again questioned her 
with his eyes. 

"Read on," she replied, "then I will re-read it my- 
self, for I scarcely know what he has written; the 
power of understanding seemed reft from me this 
morning as I looked upon the page." 

"I write to implore you to set both of us free," the 
letter went on. "For me you can have nothing but 
the bitterest contempt. While you^ still fair (for I 
have seen you when you did not know I was near), 
still gifted with all that can win the loving compan- 
ionship of someone more worthy of your regard than 
I ever was, have no need to condemn yourself to 
solitude. My life since, by my own fault, I banished 
myself from your presence, has been gloomy enough. 
Could I know that you were free to complete your's 
hy the companionship of one among the many who 
I am sure would seek you if they dared, the load upon 
Day heart, my conscience, would be somewhat light- 
ened. Alone I can do nothing — ^nor do I flatter my- 
self that I excite in you the smallest interest — ^why, 
then, do you consent to drag thus a lengthening chain 
when it depends on yourself to snap it ? 

"I have been the most unlucky of men I — ^probably 
you will not believe it; but were it my last breath, 
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I could still declare that the moment at which you 
imexpectedly entered the study was to have been, 
I had firmly resolved, my last of criminal folly." 

When Denham had read this epistle, he paused 
with it in his hand for a moment, a look of profound, 
pained thought on his face. 

"Well," said Katherine, who had flushed red as 
she watched him reading, "what do you say?" 

"I can say nothing! I know how I should like 
you to decide; but your own heart must counsel you." 

"What do you think his motive can be in appeal- 
ing to me ?" 

"What he himself states it to be — a desire that 
you both should be free !" 

"Especially himself? No doubt he would like to 
give that unfortunate woman his name. Ah, Hu- 
bert ! what a miserable life they must both have led 
since — since that day. I fancy you think me hard; 
but indeed the tears have often filled my eyes when 
I thought of the dreariness of those bygone years. 
He loved change and brightness, and she must have 
felt how she had ruined his life. Yet he would not 
have been cruel to her ! I — ^I — hope not f " 

"As to the happiness or unhappiness of those who 
blighted your existence I do not care or conjecture; 
but does not this appeal touch you ? What shall you 
answer ?" 

There was a long pause. 

"It touches me — ^but — ^I am not inclined to grant 
his request. I cannot face the gossip, the scandal, 
the tearing open of old wounds." 

"I should like to know what your own real mo- 
tives for refusing are?" said Denham, rising and 
pacing the room to and fro two or three times. 
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"Can you really object to his bestowing his name on 
his partner in wrong-doing? You can have no 
longer any regard for him, and it is unworthy of 
you to avail yourself of the power you still hold to 
keep your betrayers legally apart I I have noticed 
with infinite pleasure that something of your old 
relish for life, its interests, its pleasures, seems to 
have returned to you — 'Let the dea^ past bury its 
dead/ Act, live, enjoy, in the living present, and 
be your own noble self again." 

She made no reply. Leaning her elbow on the 
writing-table, she covered her eyes with her hand, 
and thought intently of the change which had of 
late crept into her favoured friend's tone, her natu- 
rally generous heart hardening as she asked herself. 
What had become of the ardent warmth, masked 
by playfulness, with which he used to plead the cause 
of sympathetic companionship against the refrigerat- 
ing influence of self-sufficing isolation ? 

Experienced in women as Denham certainly was, 
be little thought that every well-considered word he 
spoke confirmed her in her determination to main- 
tain the barrier of her undissolved marriage as a 
rampart which none but an earnest and impassioned 
lover could surmount. Each moment of this trying 
interview revealed to her more and more clearly the 
strong hold Denham had gained over her. The 
knowledge had dawned upon her before; but now 
came the terrible conviction that directly she per- 
ceived a certain lessening of his former, lover-like 
tone, the sense of a cruel, irreparable, impending 
loss crushed her heart, and she determined to oppose 
bis cooler counsels by a resolute refusal to sweep 
*way the obstacle which stood between them. Her 
cbeek grew paler — her words came with difficulty. 
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"It is too trying for you, this discussion I" c 
Denham, with kindly interest. "You are loo! 
white and weary. I cannot bear to contradict 
Your head and heart are both so sound that yoi 
not need my advice. Think the matter over aft 
night's rest, and no doubt you will come to a 
decision; and now, come out with me; there is s 
tie daylight left. The air will do you good; ai 
shall carry off young Carthew, who for the mon 
is drinking in delicious poison! By the way, 
wise to ask that fellow Garth here? He may 
you trouble; and I hope you will not back up T 
dosia in her absurd objection to my new friend A 
wood ? I do not want him to fall into the hand 
the Eads." 

"No, that would not do; but at present I d 
think Laurence Garth or anyone else will pro< 
much effect on Monica — she seems thorouj 
fancy-free, and is not by nature disposed to ide; 
any man into a hero." 

^Trobably not I Great powers! what a deb 
gratitude men owe to the imagination of women 

"You are right ! Yes, I will go out. I have 1 
— well, upset I and am now ashamed of myself; w 
ness is very despicable." 

"Were there no weaker women than yourseL 

"My wraps are in the hall,'* interrupted Kathe 
irrelevantly, locking up the startling letter in 
bureau, and leaving the room, followed more 
liberately by Denham. He was struck with 
sudden change in her look and manner, and since 
grieved to see (as he thought he did) that her ei 
husband had still so great a power to wound 
*T have been self-deceived, I fancy," he thoi 
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'1 flattered myself she was developing a tenderness 
for the old admirer, while the root of her objection 
to divorce has been a latent hope that Ellis would re- 
turn to her. He does not deserve it I and she is 
weaker than I believed — or, is her power to hate 
stronger than her tendency to love ?" 

Mrs. Leigh was putting on a fur-lined cloak, and 
when Denham came up with her in the hall, he was 
glad to see she looked brighter and more herself 
when she turned to speak to him. 

'let us go round the moat shrubbery,'' she said. 
"Monica is much given to lionise visitors in that di- 
rection. There is a secret opening under the bridge, 
which is a source of delight to her. I think you 
bow it?" 

'Tfes; I remember the squire's attempt to clear 
the passage which led through it into the house." 

*^e never succeeded. A great deal of the roof 
had fallen in; but it comes out in the wall of the 
south staircase, which is very thick there. A narrow 
flight of steps goes up in the thickness beside the 
other one, and leads to a hiding-hole, which was 
often used in the Roundhead times. Monica and 
the rector have found an old plan of it in some cor- 
ner of the library. I sometimes think I will try 
and resume my poor father's search." 

They descended the steps, and paused a moment to 
look at the red sunset which filled the western sky 
with gold and crimson glory. Then Mrs. Leigh di- 
rected her steps to a path which led sloping down the 
side of the former moat to the shrubbery and flower 
beds which had replaced the water. They scarcely 
spoke, though each was thinking of the other, imtil 
they reached a sudden ascent by which access was 
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obtained to the stable-yard and buildings, a com- 
paratively modem erection; and here they found the 
young trio busily engaged in an examination of sun- 
dry retriever puppies lately presented to the estab- 
lishment by their mother, the well-known descendant 
of a high-bred race, and the only thing left that had 
once belonged to Ellis Leigh. 

"They are regular beauties !" said Carthew, taking 
up one in his hand, while the mother laid an implo^ 
ing paw on his arm. 

"Pray, put it down I" urged Monica. *Toor, dear 
old Juno is so distressed when anyone takes them 
up! There, Juno, there, you old darling*' — ^placing 
the little fat roll on the ground — "there, take it away 
to its bed.** 

"Well, Mr. Garth, has Monica introduced you to 
the secrets of the moat ?'* asked Mrs. Leigh. 

"She has indeed. It*s a delightful old place! I 
should never tire of exploring in and about it." 

"Don't stand here any longer,** said Denham. 'It 
is growing considerably colder as the sun goes down. 
Carthew, ask them to bring round the horses. I 
promised to be home in good time.** 

"Will you not have a cup of tea ?'* said Mrs. Leigh. 

"Thanks; no. It*s freezing so hard that we must 
not venture to ride fast; and my sister will be look- 
ing for me.** 

^TTou will stay for tea, Laurence ?** cried Monica. 
'T. know you love your tea.** 

"Thank you. Yes, there*8 nothing so reviving as 
tea. One learns to appreciate it in Australia, which 
is a thirsty land.** 

"As I am here, I will go and have a look at the 
mare. I haven*t paid her a visit for a couple of 
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days." Mrs. Leigh turned to the stable where her 
{avonrite was housed, and the two young men accom- 
panied her. 

^'Ooing back to the house?" asked Denham, as 
Monica took a path which crossed the piece of 
pleasure-ground that surrounded the old mansion. 
^Tes; my feet are so cold!" 
Denham walked on by her side almost in silence, 
irfule his companion talked intermittently and easily 
about Qtirth — ^her pleasure at being able to show him 
»me of the beauties of the Grange, of his interest 
] in the hiding-hole and the story connected with it, 
= of her surprise at finding him look so much older 
• than when they parted quite a year ago. 

What a sweet voice she had I Her absolute natu- 
ndness made even these commonplaces seem sensible 
and agreeable. Young Garth was rather dull and 
: nninteresting. It was impossible that a refined and 
intelligent girl like Monica could give him a second 
thought. But women, especially very young ones, 
were inexplicable. Meantime, whether she spoke 
sense or folly, she was a fascinating companion. 
Others were of Denham's opinion. 
"Jolly girl that Miss Deering!" said Carthew, as 
they rode soberly back to Audley Court, holding up 
their horses with care, for the road was getting hard 
and slippery. 

"What an expression to apply to such a crea- 
ture!" exclaimed Denham, laughing. 

"Well, it's not exactly suitable, eh? But one does 
not know what to say. She has not a bit of non- 
sense about her. If anyone else had talked such a 
lot about that hiding-hole and the legends of the moat 
one would have been bored, and thought it all got up; 
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but you could see her heart was in what she was say- 
ing, and that she never thought of herself or how 
she was saying it. I could have listened all day. 
Then she was a regular pall Not frightened at 
things or shocked at things. How is it that young 
fellow Garth is her cousin ? He seems a mercantile 
marine sailor, goes about with coals and cargo and 
that sort of thing/^ 

"He is on the mother^s side, I believe." 

"Well, I am sorry for him, poor beggar! He^s 
pretty far gone about her; and he might as well cry 
for the moon." 

"It seems to me that someone else is in the same 
predicament !" said Denham. 

"Oh, yes; you're right ! but then I am used to fall- 
ing in love, and I know it's no good f Nothing under 
a duke would be a match for Monica Deering, with 
the Leigh ton lands behind her; for I suppose Mrs. 
Leigh will leave everything to her. But that poor 
fellow Garth is so desperately in earnest; and he 
hasn't a scrap of hope either. He has none of 
Moore's philosophy. What is it Ae recommends ? 

^When you are far from the lips that you love, 
'Tis best to make love to the lips that are near.' " 

"By Jove, Carthew, you are a promising youth, 
and will be a credit to the corps diplomatique 1" 
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CHAPTER Xm 

^^Theodosia !'' exclaimed Denham some days later, 
coming into his sister's special sitting-room, where 
she was writing letters for the last post to town, 
'IQitherine Leigh has had very bad news from the 
Stanmores. You know she expected them to-day for 
a few weeks? Yesterday or the day before Lady 
Stanmore wrote to say Sir Gilbert was rather out 
of sorts, and they would not come till the fifteenth. 
To-day, while I was there, she had a telegram to 
say that he had developed pneumonia, and was about 
as bad as he could be. She begs Mrs. Leigh to go 
to her at once. So she starts to-morrow early; but I 
see she doesn't like leaving Monica alone. So I 
want you to send over a note wotc, as soon as you can, 
asking Monica to stay here while her cousin is absent. 
Our party is breaking up, and" 

"And I am sure I need a little rest," put in Miss 
Denham in an acidulated tone. ^T. hate being bored 
with young girls; they are so tiresome and empty- 
headed." 

"Well, Theo, I should say Monica Deering was too 
natural to be tiresome. / don't find her tiresome." 

"Oh, I daresay not! You seem to me rather an 
idiot about her — as most of the men are I" 

"Just so; I am no wiser than my peers. It would 
be most unfriendly to leave a young creature in that 
dreary place." 
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"It is the most cheerful house in the county." 

"Julia Dacre is staying on," pursued Denham, 
"and they will be company to each other. Then if 
riding with them and looking after them in the hunt- 
ing-field will help you" 

"At all events, I see I must ask her, for you have 
set your mind on it," broke in his sister pettishly. 
"So I may as well write at once." 

She drew some fresh paper towards her, and began 
to scratch rapidly upon it. 

Miss Denham's pens were remarkable for the 
pointed anguish of their scratching, and she always 
used quills. "There," she said, closing an envelope 
and holding it out to her brother, who had taken the 
favourite masculine position on the hearth-rug, 
"despatch that as soon as you like, and here — ^here 
are these letters. The boy can take my note to 
Eatherine as he goes into King's Leighton, and call 
for a reply as he returns." 

"Thank you," said Denham shortly, and left the 
room. 

"What objection can she have to Monica," he 
thought as he walked down the corridor leading to 
the stairs, which he descended, and despatched one 
of the footmen with the letters and strict injunction^ 
respecting the note to be delivered at the Grange. 

"But I never could quite make her out. She i^ 
not heartless, but she has a curious twist in her tem.— 
per. Certainly youth and beauty are not reconi— 
mendations in her eyes! Well, the day after to^ 
morrow will see most of our people on the wing"^ 
then for some tranquility and sweetness. I wonde:^ 
what Katherine will do with that husband of her^- 
I did not think she would be so unforgiving — ^no:^ 
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that she could hate so well I Am I disappointed or 
[lot ? I don't think I am given to idealising my fair 
friends, but I had — ^I Juive a very high opinion of 
[Catherine Leigh — a couple of months ago she 
seemed the model of all that was most suitable in 
:he way of a wife. Lideed, my reason is still equally 
convinced, but — a change has come o'er the spirit of 
ny dream." 

He walked into the library to see if the evening 
papers had yet arrived, and finding his father enjoy- 
ing his cup of afternoon tea, he sat down to talk 
politics with him. 

Denham was blessed with strong nerves and a 
very even temper, he therefore found it no trouble 
to make himself agreeable even to the insignificant 
and the crotchety. His influence was very great 
with all the members of his family, and his popularity 
almost imiversal. Above and before everything he 
was a man of the world, but underneath his capa- 
bility and commonsense lay some passionate likings 
and dislikings as well as profound convictions. 

He understood women remarkably well, but they 
had never played an important part in his life; 
though he greatly valued a clever, well-trained so- 
ciety woman who was neither heartless nor imprin- 
cipled, when he was fortunate in meeting this 
variety; but he had never before been touched by 
the impressible charm of youthful intelligence and 
unaffected nature as he saw them mingled in Monica 
Deering; but at the same time she was rather too 
young and inexperienced to be a suitable wife for 
him. While he thought thus and pictured the plea- 
sure of looking at her all to-morrow evening, he dis- 
cussed the question of our North- West Indian 
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frontier in connection with Kussian, differing slightly 
from his father and arguing gently in opposition, till 
the infirm old peer grew quite animated. 

"By the way," he said, in a pause of the conversa- 
tion, "I have forgotten to tell you that Mrs. Leigh 
has had bad accoimts of Sir Gilbert Stanmore. He 
is dangerously ill. Lady S. has telegraphed to Mrs. 
Leigh to go to her. You know our friend has a great 
reputation as a nurse; she starts to-morrow morn- 
ing. So Theodosia has written to invite Miss Deer- 
ing to stay here during Katherine's absence." 

"Eight, quite right!" exclaimed Lord Denham; 
"couldn't leave her by herself. Sweet girl I a regu- 
lar Deering in manner and style — but not quite as 
handsome. Her father was a deucedly good-looking 
fellow — did everything well — capital horseman, first- 
rate shot — but never succeeded in anything. Who 
was it he married? a housemaid? or a cook? gad! 
you'd never fancy such a nice girl had a mother from 
that class 1" 

"No, indeed! But Gerald Deering married a 
young nursery governess, and curiously enough we 
had a cousin of Monica's on the mother's side at the 
ball here. He came with our bushranging neigh- 
bour. Not a bad sort of a young fellow, quiet and 
imobtrusive." 

The old peer was much interested, and asked 
many questions, till his man came to take him away, 
as the dressing-bell would ring in a few minutes. 

Meantime Mrs. Leigh and Monica were disturbed 
and distressed by Lady Stanmore's evil tidings, and 
preparations were being hastily made for the for- 
mer's departure. Monica was tearful at the sight of 
her cousin's pale cheeks and sad eyes. She had no 
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thought about being left alone — that had not oc- 
curred to her yet. 

Mrs. Leigh was in the act of writing to Mrs. Car- 
den when Miss Denham's note was brought to her. 

"Here, Monica, is a very kind invitation from 
Theodosia Denham/' she exclaimed, when she had 
glanced through it. "I am glad of it; for I rather 
think the rector and Mrs. Garden are going to stay 
with their married daughter, and I should not like 
to have left you alone 1" 

'7 should not mind being alone, dearest cousin; 
still, it will be better to go to Audley Court. Yes I 
it is very kind of Miss Denham, for I do not think 
likes me!" 

"What has put that into your head, Monica ? You 
no right to think so; pray do not let yoiirself 
grow fanciful !" 

"No, I will not; but I always feel if people like or 
dislike me ! I do not mind in the least ! I do not 
dislike her! I suppose she cannot help it?" con- 
cluded Monica, with great equanimity. 

Mrs. Leigh did not reply; she sat in thought, and 
presently said, "I shall send Neumann with you; I 
don't think you know how to manage your clothes, 
and you want to be ei quatre epingles at Audley 
Court." 

*^ut. Cousin Katherine, what will you do ?" 

'1 can take Sarah. She always waits on me when 
Neumann has a holiday, and at Stanmore I shall 
Wear nothing but tea-gowns and wrappers. What 
a state Lady Stanmore must be in ! I do not think 
Sir Gilbert ever was ill before, and they are de- 
votedly attached. He is not strong, though he is 
kealthy." She took up a "Bradshaw," which lay 
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open beside her, and consulted it. '^I cannot be 
with them till quite four o'clock to-morrow; there 
are so many changes." 

A little more intermittent talk, some discussion 
with Neumann respecting Monica's toilette, the writ- 
ing of several notes, and the evening was gone. 

Next morning Mrs. Leigh was away before their 
usual breakfast hour, as she had a long drive to a 
station, on a different line from that which passed 
through King's Leighton. 

When she had absolutely gone, Monica was indeed 
thankful that in a few hours she, too, would be driv- 
ing away, for the sense of loneliness suddenly pressed 
upon her as an intolerable burden. The Grange 
without Cousin Katherine was a horrible solitude. 
What, then, must she have felt when she returned 
childless and husbandless (for gradually the knowl- 
edge of her kinswoman's sorrows had flooded Mon- 
ica's heart with a tide of sympathy and tenderest 
compassion) — to take up the burden of her former 
life ! How brave and good she was, and beautiful ! 
What a pity such a delightful creature should ever 
grow old — for elderly Monica certainly thought her, 
as eighteen will consider six-and-thirty. 

'T must write to her every day," mused Monica, 
"and tell her everything. I do hope she will find 
Sir Gilbert better. Lady Stanmore is not the sort 
of woman to take fright easily, and he is such a nice, 
kind, simple old gentleman." 

However, Neimiann did not give her young lady 
much time for reverie; she was up and doing before 
the sound of the horses' feet had well died away. 
Mrs. Leigh had promised that Monica should arrive 
at Audley Court between luncheon and tea-time, so 
there was plenty to do in packing and selecting. 
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The weather — ^that most variable ingredient in 
Inglish life — ^had changed from , frost to dull, 
tormy threatening skies and a sighing wind. When 
ionica drove up to the principal entrance of Audley 
!!ourt she found no one at home except Lord Denham 
dmself , his daughter, and Mrs. Dacre, who had been, 
without difficulty, persuaded to prolong their visit 
'or a week or two. Julia had accompanied the men 
)f the party to a meet of the Audley Hounds under 
^he special charge of Denham. 

Miss Denham received her young guest civilly 
Bnough, and asked many questions respecting Sir 
Silbert's sudden illness. Lord Denham was always 
much affected by weather, and was on this occasion 
snappish and out of sorts, declaring his sight was 
juite intolerably weak, and the papers so badly 
printed, that it was more a pain than a pleasure to 
:ry and read them. 

'*If I could read well enough, I should be so glad to 
•ead aloud to you," said Monica, with slight, grace- 
ul hesitation. 

"Thank you, my dear young lady; being read to is 
lenerally a trial, but — ^you have a sweet voice, so 

don't care if I try." 

Consequently, Monica was taken into the library, 
nd set down to read sundry leading articles which 
^ere as an unknown tongue to her. Nevertheless, 
he read intelligently, and the old peer, unaccus- 
omed to such delicate attentions from his own 
aughter, foimd this reading by deputy rather a 
Dothing process. 

Mrs. Dacre was much exercised by this amiability 
►n Monica's part. Why did she put herself out of 
he way? if "that" Mrs. Leigh had really adopted 
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her, there was no need to be so obliging. She could 
not be setting her cap at the future Lord Denham — 
he was bespoken; and why they all dilly-dallied about 
the necessary preliminaries the practical Scotch- 
woman could not make out. 

Meantime, the huntsmen and women, very much 
bedrabbled (for the heavy clouds had ultimately 
descended in a persistent drizzle), had returned, and 
dispersed to their respective dressing-rooms to refit. 

It was only on re-assembling in the drawing-room 
before dinner that Monica and Denham met. He 
was already dressed, and talking to Mrs. Dacre when 
Monica entered and met his expectant eyes as she 
opened the door. 

A sudden conviction flashed upon her that he had 
been expecting her entry, which pleased without dis- 
turbing her, for she had from the first felt that they 
were "great friends," an ambiguous phrase, which 
might mean much or little. 

He greeted her cordially, and sat down beside 
her to inquire the last news of Sir Gilbert Stanmore. 
When dinner was announced. Lord Denham gave 
his arm to Mrs. Dacre, Hubert escorted Mrs. Kichard 
Denham, Lord Alfred Winfield took in the lady of 
the house, General Fielden Miss Dacre, and Monica 
fell to the lot of Mr. Carthew. 

Conversation turned on the fortunes of the hunt- 
ing-field, and Monica listened with interest, for her 
attention was caught by the names of Winwood and 
Garth. 

"Winwood ? Yes, he rides uncommonly straight,'' 
Hubert Denham was saying. "Then, these colonists 
almost live on horseback from their childhood. Now, 
that other young fellow, Garth, he surprised me 
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L more; the way he stuck to his seat (and he 
I nasty, ill-tempered brute of a horse) was re- 
able; sailors are not generally good riders, have 
ractice in fact, but Garth never lost nerve or 
er. He had got his mount thoroughly in hand 
•e the day was over." 

am glad both these men are to your taste, Hu- 
" said Miss Denham, with a rather acid smile, 
I see that most of the 'meets' for the next week 

will be at our side of the county. I have writ- 

ask Mr. Winwood and his guest to come here 
short visit. I know you are willing to extend 

ight hand of fellowship to our Australian neigh- 

» 

am so gladl" exclaimed Monica to her neigh- 
^T. began to fear I should hardly see Laurie 
h again." 

ih, yes; to be sure! Garth is some sort of a 
n of yours, isn't he ?" 
)h yes ! his father is my uncle." 
'hat is pretty close. What a lucky beggar," 
•ned Carthew, with an admiring glance, 
fell, I am lucky, too. When I stayed in my 
)'s house he was very kind and good to me." 
\j the way, don't you hunt. Miss Deering?" 

1 Carthew. 

mica shook her head. "I have never ridden 
I, and I do not think I should care to hunt. I 
ather a coward, so I shall be satisfied with can- 
g along the nice straight roads." 
ls Mrs. Leigh's kinswoman and adopted daugh- 
t seems quite unnatural that you should not ride 
►unds." 

Jut my Cousin Katherine does not now?" 
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"Well, no; but she was one of the first hon 

women in Oh, Miss Denham has given tl 

mysterious signal I She might have stayed a litt 
longer." 

When the men reappeared in the drawing-roo 
Monica and Julia Dacre were looking over son 
music at a distance from the rest of the compan; 
and Denham immediately joined them. 

"Are you going to soothe our savage breasts th 
evening. Miss Dacre, with some of your charmii 
songs ?" 

"No. Lord Alfred has promised me my revenj 
at billiards. I was shamefully beaten this morning; 
and Miss Dacre proceeded to describe how her defei 
occurred, in exceedingly technical terms, till Loi 
Alfred Wingfield, a well-preserved, elderly youi 
man, came across the room to ask his antagonist ( 
the morning if she was disposed to punish him. SI 
rose with alacrity, and Denham left his seat to tal 
her place, Monica drawing her drapery closer to mal 
room for him, with a smile full of frank pleasure i 
his approach that gave him a thrill of delight. 

"And so you are highly pleased that young Gart 
is coming to stay for a few days?" he said, with 
slightly disapproving shake of lus head and a stead 
look into her eyes. 

^Tffow do you know, Mr. Denham ?" 

"Because I have ears to hear. You expresse 
your satisfaction quite audibly to Carthew." 

^TTes; I am very glad. You see, Harlaw Castl 
is a long way off, and I know he cannot stay lonj 
so I feared I should scarcely see him; now, if he i 
in the same house, I shall see him every day.'* 

"And that will be a great joy V* 
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It will, and for him too/' 
'Of that I have no doubt," gravely. 
Tou see," she went on, "I first faiew him when 
'as staying in his father's house; and Mrs. Garth, 
stepmother, hated him, poor fellow, and disliked 
; that was a kind of bond between us. I do not 
)w what I should have done without Laurie." 
^ut you can do without him now." 
Tes. Indeed I am rather ashamed to think how 
Q. Then it is so charming to be with Cousin 
therine — she makes me forget other people. 
11, 1 am very glad to see him again." 
Tour Cousin Katheriue is a woman eminently 
sulated to put other people out of one's head." 
'She is indeed, she is so beautiful and so sweet. I 
^er thought I should be so fond of a woman." 
T)o you then prefer your natural enemies of the 
lesex?" 

^Enemies? I have always thought them natural 
mds. Then, when I was young, I never knew any 
nen except Fraulein, and though we quarrelled 
2n, I was dreadfully sorry when she went away, 
1 1 can see now she was really good to me." 
^Which, I presume, you were not to her ?" 
T. am afraid not," penitentially. 
Tell me," resumed Denham after a brief pause, 
ive you brought that pretty mare of yours overt 
at do you call her?" 

'Oh, no; I never thought of such a thing.'' 
Why not!" 

*Well, you see, it was very good of Miss Denham 
isk me — and I could not take the liberty of bring- 
my horse; for, somehow, I do not thisJc your sis- 
quite likes me." 
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£=. ftbs^zri sc€€ca- Of cixtKe she Ekes 
jvj«i — ^T^sTP^jBJt <^:«s. Q^aaiaty I« vs go «> die hQIiard- 
rvjcu I>> j-'Ak 'iissjT' 

^"Tben TisG ciBi( let ae «A JOB. ItiBaespitil 



^I slwold Eke id \aanr 

"-Terr welL In the afceenee cf Mi& Le^ I feel 
t^jfinMl to kok after too.^ 

^"Tbank joo**" eried Mooin. with a bright, kn^ 
ing ghmee: "1 will trr to be reiy good.'" 

"^TTteiu to-moiTow," continiied Denham, "^here i» 
no 'meet.' Yon 5hall have an hour's practice in the 
billiard-room, and then we — jon and I — ^will ride 
OT€T to the Grange, and give directions that your 
steed shall be sent to the Andlev Conrt stables. In 
the afternoon, I hare to go acroes to Lethbridge, to 
dine and make a speech, and shall not be back till 
midnight. Xext dav — oh, never mind ! I shall pkn 
out vonr davs for von. Come, let ns see if Julia 
Dacre is again annihilated/' 

She was not, and in ten minntes Miss Dacre ac- 
complished her hoped-for revenge, and with her an- 
tagonist left the table to Denham and his interesting 
pupil. 

The lesson lasted till bedtime; even then Miss Den- 
ham thought it necessary to come and diamiftfl her 
young guest to repose. 

^^ had no idea it was so late !" exclaimed Monica 
apologetically. 

*T[ don't suppose you did," returned Theodosia 
''But if you taie no heed of hours I must send you 
off at the proper time." 

"Oh, yes! Pray do! Good-night, Mr. Denham: 
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good-night, Miss Denham." And Monica, with a 
sense of being frightfully in the wrong, went hastily 
to bed. 

"What induced you to ask that boy Garth here ?" 
asked Denham, in a less amiable tone than he gener- 
ally used when speaking to his sister. 

"Why? chiefly because I thought I was carrying 
out your wishes," she returned, tartly. "You wish 
me to be civil to Mr. Winwood; so does Mrs. Dacre," 
she added with a little sneering laugh; "so I asked 
Ilim over for the next week's hunting, and I could 
not expect him to come unless I included Monica's 
cousin in the invitation. Really, men are most un- 
reasonable !" 

"Perhaps so, but you must know that Katherine 
Leigh would be infinitely annoyed if any absurd boy 
and girl entanglement arose out of their being 
thrown together here I Their previous acquaintance 
was rather a dangerous beginning, especially for a 
girl of Monica's generous, grateful disposition.'' 

"And tendency to flirtation," added Miss Denham. 
'1 am sure it makes me sick to see the way she turns 
up her eyes to yov, occasionally." 

Denham burst out laughing. "They are very 
charming eyes. I am sure I don't mind 1" 

"That's pretty plain," retorted Theodosia. "Any- 
how, I have written to ask both Winwood and his 
guest here; so you must submit to circumstances, 
and take what comes; only do not make a fool of your- 
self, as I must say you seem inclined to do. I never 
thought a man of your age and experience could be 
almost turned from a prudent plan for the future by 
— ^by — a passing whim." 
*T4y poor Theo, have the thought-reading quacks 
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bitten you, that you fancy you can see what is pass- 
ing in my mind ? or has your dinner disagreed with 
you? There's not much use in our continuing this 
animated conversation, so I'll say good-night,'' and 
Denham walked leisurely out of the room. 

"What a fool I am to lose my temper with him," 
thought Theodosia, as she rang to have the lights 
put out. "He is always too many for me; but I can- 
not help feeling that he may make a fool of himself!" 

After an hour of gossip and cigars in the smoking- 
room, Denham got away to his own quarters. He 
set himself to review the past few days, and consider 
the possible value of his sister's remarks. 

"She is naturally spiteful, poor soul," he thought, 
"though in some ways her heart is true enough. 
She has an unaccountable dislike to that delightful 
girl, Monica, which I must try to soften, and per- 
suade its object to change her opinion of my sister's 
unfriendliness; then I must keep Garth from having 
too free intercourse with Monica. He isn't a bad 
fellow. If I'm not much mistaken, I should say he 
had plenty of grit, a thorough Englishman of a good 
type. My sweet little friend has taken possession 
of him, body and soul, but he'd die by inches before 
he would say a syllable about himself to her. I 
think I know the sort of man he is." 

Then his thoughts fled away to his last interview 
with Katherine Leigh. "She is more of a hater than 
I fancied. At one time I fancied that she might 
have liked me well enough to face the Divorce Court. 
But I was mistaken. She is a noble woman. K she 
cared for me I could have loved her well; but — am I 
glad or sorry ? I may turn to her yet. At presen^ 
I am thankful to be free. There is nothing to hold 
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me on the right hand or on the left. Monica's ten- 
dency to flirtation, Theo said. I never saw a girl 
so free from that tendency. She frankly likes us; we 
are all welcome comrades, but no more. Heavens ! 
What a delicious creature a woman who dares to be 
lierself , without shams or self -consciousness, is. In a 
little while, when a trifle more mature, how that 
sweet child Monica could love! and what a heaven 
life with her might be! life is a marvellously 
tangled skein ! Who can unravel it ?" 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The next morning was fine, and Denham, who was 
an early riser, was not a little pleased when Monica 
joined him soon after he entered the dining-room. 
The excellent modem habit of a continuous break- 
fast from 8.30 a.m. to ten o'clock prevailed at Audley 
Court, and the son of the house was generally the 
first to avail himself of the institution. 

"Already!" he exclaimed, rising to greet her. 
"What a good girL I imagined that two ladies liv- 
ing alone with no tyrannical savage of a man to 
chivy you, would stay a-bed till all hours, especially 
in winter." 

"I am rather lazy; but I believe Cousin Eatherine 
is always up at seven. We breakfast at half-past 
eight. So I thought I would be ready by that time 
in case you could give me a longer lesson." 

"Such industry shall be rewarded. What do 
you take: tea or coflFee, Monica? Oh, a thousand 
pardons. Miss DeeringI Tou see I think of you as 
Monica — sometimes speak of you as Monica to Mrs. 
Leigh. So, pray, forgive me." 

"Oh, yes 1 do call me Monica. I should like it." 

^T dare not think of it. What would Cousin 
Katherine say ?" 

^T do not know. I notice that you sometimes for- 
get and call her Eatherine, and then apologise; but 
she never says, ^Well, call me Eatherine.' And yet 
you were friends as boy and girl." 
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*Tes, great friends; and she sometimes forgets, 
too, and says Hubert, as in our old days. I do not 
notice it, of course. Will you call me Hubert?" 

"Oh no 1 1 could not 1" 

"Why?" 

'Tou are too much of a personage. I heard Miss 
Denham tell Mrs. Dacre that she was quite sure 
you would be Foreign Minister soon." 

"Indeed! I hope Mrs. Dacre was impressed?" 

*Tes, I think so; for she nodded her head, and 
said the Queen could not have a better servant — ^nor 
the coimtry either." 

'1 am flattered." 

Here a stately footman approached bearing a 
salver, on which lay a telegram for Miss Deering. 
She took and opened it eagerly. It was short, and 
having read it she passed it to Denham, who ex- 
claimed, "I fear it will go hard with him. I am aw- 
fully sorry for Lady Stanmore. They are not ex- 
actly a picturesque couple. But I fancy they are 
extremely attached." 

"But Cousin Katherine says he was a little better 
this morning. I am to have a letter to-morrow, and 
I must write to-day." 

*Tes, and post by the midday mail. It is a long 
cross-coimtry line to Devonshire, and Stanmore is 
away south." 

TTiey talked of Sir Gilbert during the rest of 
breakfast, and when Denham stood up, he said, "I 
must finish one letter and write another before I 
give you your lesson. Suppose you follow my ex- 
ample, and write to Mrs. Leigh? then we need not 
shorten our ride to catch the post. You are going 
to ride with me to the Grange, you know." 
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"Oh yesl I am quite looking forward to itl" ex 
claimed Monica^ with her frank smile. "I will gc 
to my room and write to Cousin Katherine. Hots 
long shall you be ?" 

"Half an hour; or I'll give you a little more law 
Meet me in the billiard-room at 9.45^ and prepare 
for a stem tutor." 

That bright January morning left Monica's mem 
ory the richer by one of the happiest impressions evei 
stamped upon it. It was not only that she felt her 
self at her best, alert and capable and sure of pleas 
ing; but she felt, too, that her companion and in 
structor enjoyed his occupation and thought her i 
promising pupil. 

"Not a bad attempt," was his frequent observa 
tion as she endeavoured to follow his directions a 
to making a cannon or pocketing a ball. His eje 
looked so kind too, though he guarded them weD 
and kept them from expressing half he felt. 

But Denham was far too prudent to leave himsel 
or his pupil open to the comments of Theodosia o; 
Mrs. Dacre. He invited the accomplished Julia an( 
Lord Alfred to accompany Monica and himself ii 
their ride to the Grange (Carthew, to his great re 
gret, was obliged to leave for town soon after break 
fast), and as there was no "meet" that day both ac 
cepted readily enough. 

Monica was delighted to find that Denham ha* 
selected an extremely steady, well-behaved brow 
horse, for whose character the head groom vouchee 
and which stood like a rock when Denham lifted he 
to the saddle. 

"What a nice, dear horse 1" she exclaimed. '* 
feel even more at home with him than with Quee 
Mab/' 
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Then it shall be kept for you. If you care to 
it you will want two horses, and I hope you will.'' 
lonica shook her head. "I have not the courage, 
I cannot help it." Denhani argued with her a 
e, but in vain. Though thus arranged to satisfy 
demands of propriety, Monica found her ride to 
Grange no less worthy of a place in her memory 
1 her morning in the billiard-room. Denham 
Loged in the easiest, least premeditated manner 
oake their excursion to and fro a virtual tSte-d' 
Having introduced Miss Dacre to the big hall, 
moat shrubbery, and the stables, where Denham 
3 directions, seconded by Monica, touching the 
sference of her pretty steed to the Audley Court 
les, the party mounted again and rode homeward, 
irectlv he had lunched Denham started for Leth- 
ge, which necessitated a railway journey of 
•ly two hours. 

[ wonder you did not arrange to stay the night," 
Theodosia. "It would save sending twice to 
station, at all events." 

True, but I have an engagement to-morrow, and 
' not like to break it," he returned, with a smile 
[onica, which made her heart beat a little quickly, 
le thought, "Can it be to give me a lesson in bfl- 
IsT 

3h, to be sure, the hounds meet to-morrow at 
:hton Mill. And you must be here to play host 
iir Harlaw neighbours." 

Df course, of course," said Denham, as if he had 
remembered it before, and he bowed his adieux 
ie guests still at the table, 
eorge Winwood of Harlaw Castle and his kins- 
set out in somewhat difiFering moods to pay the 
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much anticipated visit to Andley Court The . 
tralian felt he was on the border of that prom 
land to which he had looked forward as his ultir 
destination, since his late father had yielded to 
wife's wish to send their second boy to Oxford, 
was something of an exploit to make an Austra 
sheep-rim pay, but a far greater feat to penet: 
into the well-fenced interior of English county 
ciety, and he was not as yet too sure of his place ii 

"Xonsense, my dear fellow," he exclaimed, w 
Laurie Garth expressed his intention of shorter 
his visit and going up to town to attend to some b 
ness, of which more hereafter. "You must not dei 
me in my hour of need. You are not asked as 
guest, but as the first cousin of Miss Deering, i 
is a bigger swell, so far as I can make out, than 
Denhams themselves. No, no, you are not *a miss 
link,' but a connecting link between me and that v 
high and mighty princess, Mrs. Leigh of Leigb 
Grange, and, by George, I'll not go without you ! 

So, smiling at Winwood's insistence. Garth agr 
to accompany him. They reached Audley Coui 
few minutes before the dressing-bell rang, 
foimd only Miss Denham and her father in 
library, the rest of the party having dispersed 
their respective rooms. 

Theodosia was fairly gracious, and Lord Denl 
was always amiable and full of old-fashioned courl 
to his guests. After refusing tea and talking 
hunting prospects for a few minutes, Theod 
confided them to the guidance of the groom of 
chambers, who conducted them to their rooms. 

Garth, who felt a little shy of the party 
which he had been rather reluctantly plimj 
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i^aited for Winwood, whose toilette was a much more 
elaborate affair than his own^ and they entered the 
drawing-room together. 

While Winwood was greeted by Mrs. Dacre with 
much coi:diality, Garth was recognized by Mr. Lang- 
ley, one of their county neighbours, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made in the hunting-field, and after ex- 
changLQg a few words with him, Garth looked roimd 
eagerly for the face he always longed to see; and 
while he sought it among the groups which stood or 
sat about, a voice said just behind him, "Why, 
Laurie ! are you not going to speak to me ?" 

^T. have been looking all roimd for youl" he ex- 
claimed, his eyes lighting up. "Where were you 
hiding r' 

"In the next room, where I was looking at some 
curious old prints with the rector. Did you know 
I was to be here ?" 

*Tes. Mr. Denham told me yesterday; and so 
Mrs. Leigh has been called away?" 

*Tes, imfortunately. Sir Gilbert Stanmore has 
been dangerously ill, but I hear to-day that he is not 
worse, though quite wandering and delirious; poor 
Lady Stanmore is in great distress." 

Laurence scarcely took in the sense of her words in 
the gladness of looking into her deep blue eyes and 
listening to her well-remembered voice. She looked 
taller and even more willowy than she used to do, in 
her soft, artistically draped dress of gauzy white 
stuff with a black sash and jet ornaments, and some- 
thing of imusual distinction seemed to have come 
into her bearing that appeared to lift her out of his 
reach. Could this be the tearful, broken-hearted 
child for whose desolate sorrow his great pity had 
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taught him what love was — ^whom he had longe 
take in his arms and shelter from all ill — this y( 
princess ? Even in her new and happy surround 
the impress of bygone sorrow seemed still to lea 
shadow which lent an inexpressibly tender 6^ 
ness to her expression. 

"And are they all well at home ?" she contin 
as he stood silently looking at her. "Dear Tj 
Garth used to have a cough in the winter. M 
never answered my last letter." 

Here dinner was annoimced. 

"We must have a long talk after dinner, and 
will tell me everything." 

"Mr. Garth, you will take Miss Deering to 
ner," said Miss Denham. "Mr. Winwood, 
Dacre is waiting for you. Come, Lord Alfr 
and to his surprise and pleasure Laurence found 
self walking along the corridor to the dining-i 
with the companion he most desired. He had 
little conversation with Monica, however, for at 
other side was Mr. Garden, the rector of Leigl 
who was one of her most favoured friends, an 
had much to say to his rhanmng parishioner 
pecially respecting the alarming illness of Sir Gi] 
Stanmore, as he too had had a letter from Mrs. L 

At last the long dinner was over, and at last 
men made a move to join the ladies. 

On reaching the drawing-room Laurence soon 
covered Monica; she was holding a skein of bi 
coloured wool which Mrs. Dacre was winding ii 
ball, and had he not been encouraged by a little 1 
oning nod from her, he would not have venture 
intrude on the tSte^-tSte. Mrs. Dacre struck hi 
a rather formidable member of the aristocracy, < 
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ng over with repellant privilege. However, 
^ introduced him with assured composure as 
cousin," and the Honourable Mrs. Dacre con- 
ided to exchange some polite nothings with 
3 she finished her ball. That accomplished, she 

in a large work-bag of blazing red satin, and 
J, "Lord Denham will want his game of whist," 
nd walked away into the next room, 
ow do sit down, Laurie, and tell me every- 
" taking the newly vacated place on a secluded 
nd making room beside her. "It is quite out of 
ay here. Tell me of your father." 
nd are you any better friends with Mrs. 
I ?" she asked, when Laurence had given her a 
abstract of the family news, 
ot really — at least, I dislike her as much as 
but she respects me more. You see, having 

in with relatives of my own mother makes a 
difference. The head of the family had been 
successful in sheep-farming, when he bought a 
of ground at the foot of some hills away by 
etrie Range. This proved to cover a fine gold 
and he became a millionaire. The man I am 
Lg with, George Winwood, was the second son, 
is fancy was to go to Oxford, and to Oxford he 
The eldest, Bill, was a regular Australian, 
ed an Australian — ^a very handsome woman — 
le still sticks to sheep-farming. Then the 
•, who was my mother's brother, bought Harlaw 
^orge, who has started as an English squire, 
the old man died; before that, on my last 
e but one, I fell in with him, and he rather took 
. Now William Winwood has started a branch 
in the city, and given me a berth in it. By and 
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by I hope to be at the head of the house. This ma 
an enormous difference in my amiable stepmoth, 
estimate/' 

"She is like the sort of greedy people one re 
of in story-books; what curious minds they m 
have. Your success does not make her richer.' 

"No; but I want nothing from my father. I 
independent." 

"And shall you no longer go down to the sea « 
occupy yourself in deep waters ?" 

"No; not regularly. I may go out to Austw 
now and then." 

"Where shall you live ? In London ? or the coi 
trv?" 

"Oh, London, of course 1 I shall be a city mai 

"Then I shall not often see you, Laurie, for 
shall never be long in town." 

"That is not much matter to you, Monica, i 
perhaps it is all the better for me." 

"Why, Laurie? You are rather unkind." 

"Well, if you cannot guess, I am not going to 1 
you; but you and I can never be on the same tei 
again as when we were both penniless outcasts, i 
I do not care to be on a different footing. Still, I 
sure you would always be the same to me even if i 
were mistress of this grand house." 

"Mistress of Audley Court!" echoed Moni 
laughing. "What a strange notion. How could t 
happen ?" 

^Trom all I can make out it is not impossil 
At all events, I am glad to see you are safe i 
happy, Monica. It used to tear my heart out to 
away to sea and leave you with that bitter skinfli 
Mrs. Garth." 
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"And it nearly broke mine to bid you good-bye. 
I used to cry till my eyes ached. When I went to 
bed and thought my only friend was far away — 
though I must say Mabel was always nice to me. I 
think I should have died if Cousin Eatherine had not 
taken me away.'' 

Garth did not reply immediately. His brows con- 
tracted into a look of stem displeasure which puzzled 
Monica and made him for a few minutes look years 
older. Then he glanced up at her with rather a 
forced smile. 

"Anyhow, those bad times are past and gone for 
ever, I hope, so you must not let them trouble your 
memory. Are you coming out with the hounds to- 
morrow ?" 

"No; I should only be a nuisance to myself and 
others. I am a coward, and will always be one, I 
fear." 

"Then you are right not to try. What do you do 
in that delightful old place all day V* 

"Nothing of much importance; yet, I am not idle. 
I write things about what I read of history — ^a kind of 
grown-up lessons,' — ^and Cousin Katherine reads 
what I write. Sometimes I write pretty well, and 
sometimes — oh, so badly 1 Then I practise — ^music, 
I mean — and make clothes for the poor children, and 
We are out of doors a great deal, besides having 
plenty of books. Altogether, it is a delightful life; 
but though I cannot see you often, Laurie, you might 
write to me, and I can always tell you what I am do- 
ing." 

Garth shook his head with a grim smile. ^T. shall 
have very little time to write, and very little to write 
about; you would not care for my letters.^^ 
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"You used to write very nice ones; I have the: 
all. But if you do not wish to spare the time, I wi 
not ask you, Laurie. You are quite changed." 

Here they were interrupted by Mrs. Langley, wL 
came to ask Monica what tidings she had of Sir Gi 
bert Stanmore, and to toll her that her school f rien( 
Beatrice Langley, had been inquiring for her. Whil 
she spoke, Garth rose and left his place to Mr. 
Langley. 

"Pray, who is he?" she asked, looking after hii 
with some curiosity. 

"A cousin of mine, Laurence Garth. I used t 
stay with his people before Cousin Katherine too 
me to live with her." 

"Oh, indeed 1 Is he a cousin on the Deering c 
the Leigh side ?" 

"On neither; my mother was his aunt." 

"Ah, yes! to be sure — ^your mother! There : 
something a little uncommon about him." 

"Monica," said *Tulia Dacre, joining them, "I wis 
you would try a duet with me." 

"I should only put you out. I cannot keep to m 
own part in a duet; I always nm into the other." 

"Oh, that would never do 1 But you can play a 
accompaniment ?" 

*T will try; I hope I can." 

The rest of the evening was spent in a smallc 
drawing-room, where a grand piano and a rarely use 
harp stood. Miss Dacre was an accomplished mi 
sician, but her voice had been not only trained bi 
somewhat strained. 

She declared herself quite satisfied with Monica 
accompaniment, and then Mrs. Langley rememberc 
that her sister-in-law had said that Monica sac 
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charminglj^ and everyone insisted that she should 
give them a song, and Monica rather shyly consented. 

Her sweet voice and simple, natural style elicited 
sincere approbation, from which she was glad to es- 
cape to her own room. 

It was long, however, before she slept. She felt 
that in some painful and mysterious manner she had 
lost her friend Laurie; and remembering the wish 
he had expressed in the old, sad days quite a year 
ago, that he could take her away from all trouble and 
annoyance and make her his wife, she came to the 
conclusion that he was vexed because they had 
drifted apart; for that things had changed she felt 
quite sure. 

"Still, we might be very good friends. I am sure 
Cousin Katherine would ask him to stay at the 
Grange, and he might change his mind. I have I 
When he said he had not enough money to marry I 
should have been quite glad to marry him and live 
with him always; but I don't think I should like to 
do 80 now. He seems too young — no, that's not it 
quite ! He is not quite sure of himself; he hasn't the 
air of being master of everything in the world, like 
Mp. Denham — though he is so bright and easy-going. 
However, nobody can be that really — it can only be 
seeming. But he is very, very clever, and so good 
to me. He has not come in yet; I have not heard 
the carriage drive up. I should like to hear him 
make a speech. Perhaps when we go to London 
Cousin Katherine will take me with her to the gallery 
of the House of Commons. How I wish I could 
sleep, for I feel strangely unhappy — and without rea- 
son. Cousin Katherine wrote a little more hopefully 
about poor Sir Gilbert, too." 
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But her efforts to woo slumber were all in vain. 
Another hour chimed from the big clock in the 
stable yard, and still no soimd of the carriage re- 
turning from the station, whither it had gone to fetch 
Denham. iN'ever had she lain so long awake since 
those terrible nights after her father's death, when 
she "watered her couch with her tears." 

But these silent hours of darkness seem much 
longer than they really are^ She had counted three- 
quarters after twelve had struck, and then she heard 
the crunching of wheels upon the gravel and sound 
of horses' feet. A brief pause, and they were agaia 
perceptible, but soon died away as they reached the 
stables. Soon after, unconsciousness stole over Mon- 
ica, and when she woke one of the housemaids was 
lighting her fire. 

The first bell had rung before she finished dress- 
ing, and still she lingered, for she was half reluctant 
to go into the dining-room, fearing that Denham 
might think she wanted to exact the lesson he had 
promised, and he had been late the night before. 
Moreover, the "meet" was fixed for 11.30, and was 
quite three miles distant. At last, however, she 
could wait no longer, and descended the stairs 
thoughtfully. 

On opening the door of the large dining-room, 
where breakfast was set when a house party was to 
be fed, the first persons she saw were Denham and 
Garth, apparently chatting over their morning meal 
in the most friendly fashion. This gave her a quick 
sense of pleasure. She did not know how much she 
wished them to be friends. 

Both rose to greet her and attend to her wants, 
but Denham observed, "Ah, Miss Deering, I am 
afraid you are not constant in well-doing." 
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"You mean I am late. I was ready some time 
ago, but I thought as you were so late last night and 
were to start early this morning, I would not trouble 
yon for my 'billiard lesson/ " 

**If you do not want to make a very elaborate 
breakfast, I can manage three-quarters of an hour." 
Both men were in their hunting get-up, and Monica 
was surprised to see how the pink and top-boots 
suited Laurence. 

*Tray do not think you are obliged to give me 
the lesson. I can have one to-morrow." 

'If o, no, intermittent instruction is rarely success- 
ful. If I am not hurrying you, shall we adjourn to 
the billiard-room?" 

**I am quite ready. WonH you come, Laurie, and 
see how awkward I am ?" 

The words had hardly passed her lips when she 
saw a distinct cloud lowering on Denham's brow. It 
was but for a moment, for he smiled and said, "DonH 
you think the presence of a third person is likely to 
distract your attention and make you nervous?" 

'Ifo doubt it would," exclaimed Garth; "at any 
late a third person is always objectionable. I'll go 
and see what keeps Winwood; for a colonial he is 
rather a lazy boots," and with a laugh which had in 
it a slight touch of scorn, he left the room. 

"Sensible yoimg fellow, can take a hint," re- 
marked Denham approvingly. 

"He would not have made me the least nervous/' 
murmured Monica in a reproachful tone. 

"Well, he would have greatly affected me^ 

^'ToUy Mr. Denham. Did anyone ever afiFect you 
in any way?" 

**Not often, but I find I am more easily affected 
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than I imagined I was. "NoWy Mademoiselle^ attei 
tion 1" 

But Monica was a little distressed^ fearing ths 
Laurie might be wounded by Denham's objection t 
his presence at the billiard lesson, so her attentio: 
wandered, as her instructor soon perceived. 

"I am afraid this lesson will not count, Miss Deer 
ing. You are too distraiti^Coiiiess now, are yoi 
not thinking and fearing that our young mariner i 
in the sulks because I gently objected *to a looker 
on' ? Lookers-on are most mischievous." 

"Why, how can you possibly tell V cried Monica 
in imf eigned surprise. 

"Then I am right r 

^?ou are; I was just thinking of him, and cannot 
bear to hurt him." 

"Yet I imagine you do, every hour he is near you." 

"Oh, I hope not" 

"Shall I try to save him ?" 

^T! can save him myself." 

^H do not think you can. Miss Deering. Ah ! it is 
striking eleven. Try a cannon. The balls are well 
placed. Then I must leave you." 

It was late when the huntsmen returned, but Mon- 
ica found that Denham was true to his evident inten- 
tion, for though friendly and sociable with their 
Harlaw guests, and especially with Garth, she never 
had a chance of exchanging a private word with him 
during the whole evening, though once or twice he 
made perhaps a rather feeble effort to exchange a 
sentence unheard by the rest. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The journey to Stanmore Place was long, tire- 
some, and broken by many changes, and allowed 
Katherine considerably too much time for reflection, 
in which she rather tormented herself respecting her 
own shortcomings and weaknesses. 

It was consoling that Monica had been invited to 
8tay with Theo Denham, who was a dragon of pro- 
priety. Indeed Monica herself, in spite of a cer- 
tain transparent simplicity, had both good sense and 
good taste, so she was all right, and Mrs. Leigh's 
thoughts were free to wander at large. 

When, at her journey's end, she found Lady Stan- 
tnore in a pitiable state of anxiety and more broken 
lown than she thought so strong and sensible a 
^oman could be, she had telegraphed for a great 
London specialist, and tremblingly awaited his ar- 
ival the following morning. 

That night of waiting, when she kept watch with 
ie anxious wife, was probably Mrs. Leigh's most 
raluable service. 

The consultation had the usual result. The great 
lector quite approved all that had been done, sug- 
pested a few trifling changes, said that if the pa- 
ient's strength could be kept up they might venture 
hope, pocketed a huge fee, and hurried back to 
3wn to bathe in the golden shower which fell upon 
im diumally thei^. 
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Unremitting care had its reward. After pausing 
on the brink of the grave, Sir Gilbert's malady took 
a favourable turn, and he then made slow but steadj 
progress to recovery. 

Mrs. Leigh, however, lingered. Li truth, though 
hesitating to intrude her own concerns on her friend 
at such a time, she longed to tell her of the appeal 
Ellis had made, to confess she had refused it, and to 
hear Lady Stanmore's opinion. Her sentence, 
Katherine felt, would be condemnation; nevertheless 
she was a little puzzled by the sense of satisfaction 
she had in her oL action: 

A new light, however, was creeping into the 
deserted wife's mind. When she had shown her 
husband's letter to Denham, he was sympathetic and 
full of judicious counsel, strongly advising her to 
grant her husband's prayer. 

But something in his tone was changed, some 
subtle chill breathed through it. Hitherto the ques- 
tion of her seeking a divorce seemed to touch him 
personally; on this occasion he treated it as some- 
thing quite apart from himself. 

Then it flashed upon her that life without the sus- 
taining power, the masculine ambition, the fire, the 
tenderness of Hubert Denham was of all things the 
most desolate. 

Suddenly she felt how dependent she was on him 
for everything. More, she was a natural healthy 
woman, full of sympathy for others, and craving for 
it herself. For more than six years she had led a 
lonely life, the later ones only relieved by the veiled 
tenderness and admiration of her early friend, and 
now she felt how fatally dear he had grown. 

She seemed to shrink into herself in shiame as the 
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jriction, which was also a revelation, grew upon 
that she longed for Denham's love, and yearned 
Bel the clasp of his encircling arms. Why should 
object of a passion stronger and deeper than the 
5 of her bright youth be any truer or more con- 
it than the husband she had lost? ^^Ahl" she 
rmured, as she wandered about the grounds of 
[unore Place — "Ah, if my sweet boy had been 
red to me, I should have escaped this weakness, 
th him I should need no other object to fill my 
But, indeed, my house is left to me desolate. 
dXL events, none shall guess this folly, and Hubert 
it see that I am in no haste to break my vow. He 
not suppose I have more than a friendly feeling 
ards him. But if he showed any of the old fer- 
r which used to touch his words with indescribable 
lemess, how should I resist ?" Here a gentleman 
led a comer in the shrubbery and she recog- 
d Arthur Stanmore, the second son, an artillery 
er, who had obtained a short leave, to be with his 
her in her time of trouble. 

[atherine was glad when he turned to walk with 
and stopped the flow of her imagination by 
of ordinary topics: Sir Gilbert's progress, the 
iker's wife and little children, of when his eldest 
her Robert was likely to receive the letters sent 
lis last address — some unpronounceable place in 
dco, where he was seeking curiosities and possible 
npossible hidden treasures, 
^hen Katherine had taken off her wraps and 
ihed the dining-room the midday post had come 
md she found some letters, 
fonica wrote, greatly rejoicing at Sir Gilbert's 
id improvement, but asking "when her dear 
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Cousin Katherine could return. Nearly everyone 
has gone^ and I am afraid that but for me Lord Den- 
ham and his daughter would be preparing to leaTO 
home, as she likes her father to go south for Febru- 
ary and March. Mr. Denham (who has been so nice 
and kind, though I rather believe he thinks me a 
goose) says he must go to town next week, as Parlia- 
ment meets on the — th, and he has a great deal to 
do and people to see. If you can come back then I 
should be glad; if not, I think Mrs. Garden would 
be so good as to take me in, but^ if not, I shall be 
quite content at the Grange.^' 

This epistle gave Katherine the excuse she 
wanted. When luncheon was over, she handed it to 
her hostess, who exclaimed on perusing it, *T am 
horribly selfish to keep you here! that poor child 
is longing for you. I will let you off next Monday." 

This was on a Thursday afternoon. Mrs. Leigh 
therefore lost no time in writing to announce her 
intended return the following Monday. Meantime, 
guided by the new light which had flashed with such 
dismaying clearness upon her, Katherine had hesi- 
tated and meditated over her intention of telling 
Lady Stanmore the strange fact of having had a let- 
ter from her faithless husband. 

The more she thought the more disposed she felt 
to keep the matter a secret between herself and Den- 
ham. It was impossible to anticipate what lay hid 
behind the curtain of the future. Suppose for any 
reason she should change her mind? Lady Stan- 
more's acquaintance with this new feature of the 
case would only complicate matters and hamper her 
(Katherine's) action. She therefore held her peace, 
and, after an affectionate leave-taking, went her way? 
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a curious mixture of hope and self-condemnation 
animating even while it disturbed her mind. 



Meantime the party at Audley Court gradually 
thinned out; first the Langleys departed, not with- 
out many vague but friendly invitations to Monica 
to visit them when Mrs. Leigh returned, and when 
Beatrice, who was expected, came over from Italy, 
where she was staying with her mother. 

Next Winwood and Garth left, the former for 
Harlaw, the latter for London. Monica had walked 
and talked and ridden with him most freely, but 
never without some third person in addition to "their 
own two selves.^^ Laurence bore the test of com- 
parison with the pleasant, well-bred men of the 
times, who were the habitues of the house, remark- 
ably well, by dint of commonsense, and the absence 
of all attempt at seeming different from what he 
really was. Monica liked him even better than she 
used, when she bade him good-bye, charging him with 
civil messages for his half-sisters, and loving ones for 
his father. 

*T[t is a pretty long good-bye, I fancy,^^ said 
Garth, as they stood talking together in the drawings 
room the night before his departure. (He was to 
start at a very early hour next morning.) 

''But we shall be in town, I believe, soon after 
Easter," returned Monica. "I am not quite sure, 
hut Cousin Eatherine talked of taking the same flat 
again. Will you not come and see us ?" 

"Oh, yes! sometimes, if Mrs. Leigh does not ob- 
ject." 

"Why should she object ? She will be pleased to 
see you." 
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"Perhaps" — as if to himself. 

"I should like to go to town this spring, and tc 
hear some of the debates in the House of Commons.'^ 

"Naturally," ejaculated Laurence. "All I can say 
is, that if Mr. Denham can outmanoeuvre the Oppo- 
sition as cleverly as he has an imaginary obstacle 
herCj he will make a first-rate leader one of these 
days. Of course it is to hear his speeches you want 
to go to the Ladies' Gallery ?" 

"I want to hear a great many people speak. Well, 
good-night and good-bye, dear Laurie. Do ask 
Mabel to write to me." 

She shook hands cordially with him, and left the 
room, passing Denham with a slight smile and mu^ 
mured good-night on her way. 

Mrs. Dacre and her daughter took leave a couple 
of days later and set out for Glendarroch, to which, 
much to his satisfaction, the former gave Winwood a 
cordial invitation. The young Australian had 
formed a very fair estimate of an impecunious Scotch 
peer's value, but he had taken rather a fancy to Julia 
— thought her a "deuced" clever, agreeable girl, and 
was by no means averse to seeing a little more of her. 

"Going out to ride ?" asked Theodosia, as she met 
her brother in the hall one morning about a fort* 
niglit after Monica had been confided to her care. 
"I think it threatens rain." 

"The sky is clearing. Monica had a letter from 
Mrs. T^igh by the second post, and she talks of leav- 
ing Stanmore next week. We are going over to the 
Grange to ascertain if the housekeeper has had direc- 
tions." 

*^s Lord Alfred going r 

"Xo; he is doubled up over the amoking-room fire 
with a toothaobe." 
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^^I am sure I shall be glad when Monica goes back 
to the Grange/^ 

"Why? Can there be a more inoffensive crea- 
ture P 

"Why ? Because I hate to see you making a fool 
of yourself." 

Denham laughed^ as if greatly amused, while a 
gleam which was not quite the light of laughter 
flashed from his eyes. "What connection is there, 
pray, between Miss Deering and my folly." 

"You know as well as I do. I thought better of 
you, Hubert. A man in your position needs a high- 
bred, high-class woman of the world, not a pretty 
fflmpleton with a set of plebeian relatives — on one 
side at least." 

"Hush!" returned her brother in a low, warning 
tone, as the tap of a light step made itself heard, and 
Monica came down the broad staircase equipped for 
ker expedition. 

*^y brother tells me you expect Katherine next 
week," began Theodosia, smoothing her brow. "I 
am sure my father will miss you greatly. He likes 
your reading aloud, and it is a relief to me. On 
what day does your cousin intend to return ?" 

"On Monday or Tuesday; but she will write 
again." 

^Tl on Monday you ought to go over to the Grange 
early that morning, to be ready to receive her." 

"Oh, yes, of course. I quite intend doing so." 

'TBCere are the horses," said Denham sharply. 

Theodosia tumeH and left the hall, and her 
brother proceeded to mount their fair guest with 
infinite care. Monica's steed had not been out the 
day before^ and was very fresh, curveting friskily 
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in an unusually frolicsome manner. Denham keptl 
close beside her, ready to grasp her reins should she : 
show any signs of fear or inability to manage her 
horse. But she sat steadily, and seemed equal to 
the occasion. ■ 

"Bravo !" cried Denham, as the pretty chestnut - 
settled into a walk, and they left the house behind; 
"you are growing quite plucky, and sit remarkably 
well!" 

"I think I am improving," said Monica content- 
edly. "How pleased Cousin Eatherine will be, and 
how much obliged to you for taking so much trouble 
with me." 

"Yes; I made an immense sacrifice; but virtue is 
its own reward." 

^T. hope so," returned Monica, smiling. "How de- 
lightful it will be to have Cousin Eatherine back to 
the Grange again." 

^TTou must not notice my poor sister's ungracious 
manner," resumed Denham, more seriously. *T 
feared you would; but her bark is worse than her 
bite." 

"No; I do not mind in the least. I know she does 
not like me; but why should she not be free to like 
or dislike me ? And why should I quarrel with her 
for what she cannot help ? Besides, I could forgive 
her a great deal because she was so nice to Laurie 
Garth. You know I am very fond of him." 

"That is quite evident, poor fellow!" 

"Do you pity him because I like him ?" 

^T. know you are not the least 'coquette,* so I will 
try and give you a lesson. The young man is pro- 
foundly in love with you, and you are so infernally 
kind to him that, knowing as he must how absolutely 
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liopeless his position is, he must wish to blow out his 
trains. / should, I am sure." 

^^YouP^ cried Monica. "That / am quite sure you 
"would never do! Tour brains are worth better 
treatment. Besides, I do not think Laurie cares 
enough for me; he is very sensible." 

"Do you mean to say you do not see and feel that 
your presence is at once a torture and a joy to him ?" 

"No, I do not He was very fond of me once, and 
would have married me to take care of me, but he 
had no money, neither had I." 

"And you would have married him ?" 

"Yes, of course I should." 

"What an escape !" 

*1 do not know about that. If I bad married 
him, then we should have been always together; he 
would have always been nice and kind, and I should 
have loved him dearly. As it is, we drifted apart; 
and now it is quite different. I do not want to marry 
him, though I shall always be fond of him." 

"This is exceedingly interesting," said Denhan^. 
'^en are rarely favoured with a glimpse of a girl's 
. real mind, and I believe you are speaking what you 
feel and think. You are remarkably candid and 
truthful; at the same time you are terribly disen- 
chanting. An ideal heroine would have vowed eter- 
nal fidelity to your sailor cousin, and cried her eyes 
out about him until a ^stronger than lie' came along 
and cut him out, but she would always believe her 
love unchangeable, until it had changed." 

*T*eople differ very much," returned Monica, 
thoughtfully. *T[t has always seemed easy to me to 
love people who are kind. Yet I never loved Laur- 
ence as much as I loved my father, and as I now love 
Cousin Katherine." 
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'?ou are still so young," said Denham, gazing at 
her as if trying to read her soul, ^^that it is impos- 
sible to anticipate how you may develop. You may 
turn out one of those sweet, soothing, fascinating 
women, who seem full of tender sympathy, for whom 
men are ready to sacrifice everything, and who give 
unconmionly little in return. If so, it may be best 
for yourself, but you may wreck more than one Uf e." 

^'Oh, Mr. Denham; do you think me selfish and 
cruel ? I really do not think I am. I will not let 
you make me talk about myself again I you seem to 
find out all sorts of bad things in me. If you believe 
I am wicked, why do you like me V^ 

"Do I like youf he asked, unconsciously presB- 
ing his horse nearer to hers. ^'How do you knowT 

"You take so much trouble about me, though you 
may be kind only for Cousin Katherine's sake. I 
know you are very fond of fter, but I do feel you are 
a friend on mv own account." 

*T)o you? Well, you are mistaken. Some day 
I will tell you why, but you must ask no questions.'* 

*1 am not curious. I know you are laughing at 
me and trying to tease. I know all about that; poor 
dear Dolly Travers and other friends of papa's used 
to tease me and say that I was a little trump, for I 
never grew ill-tempered; I liked them all too much/' 

She raised her eyes to his with a smile as she spoke, 
and something in the expression of his — a tendem^? 
a sudden fire he could not mask — ^made her heart 
beat, and brought a quick flush to her cheeks. 

"Let us trot along this nice flat bit of road. This 
dear thing," patting her horse's neck, "trots so beau- 
tifully.^' 

Quarter of an hour brought them to the Grange; 
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3re, to Monica's sincere satisfaction^ the house- 

per informed her she had had full directions from 

3. Leigh to have everything ready for her return 

Qe on the following Monday. 

*Let us return by the tower," said Denham, as 

y rode down the avenue. 

*The tower" was the ruin of an old fortalice some 

•ee miles out of the direct road to Audley Court, 

1 a favourite point for picnics. 

^It will make us rather late, and Miss Denham 

.1 not be pleased." 

•*Oh, nonsense ! you need not mind that." 

'*Yes, but I do. It would distress me — if — ^if she 

>ke sharply; we must go straight back." 

^*As you will," returned Denham, shortly, while 

thought, "What a weak, blundering idiot I am, to 

oflf guard even for an instant; so dainty and deli- 

;e a darling needs the nicest management, es- 

3ially as I do not want to show my hand yet. I 

ist not let the fire get beyond my control — ^besides 

am I sure I" 
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"All, 3fr. Denhjon: Conan KatheriDe knows joi 

too well to believe all von stT." 

___ • 

"What a cruel speech.^ 

^^I bc^ to fiee TheodoEk to-moiTOw, and tfainl 
ber for her great kindness to tliis nan^tr girl d 
mine. Yon have all been so good to her.'^ 

Thev tnmed and walked together to the exit, lloor 
ica following with her oonsin^s handbag, but not neti 
enough to overhear their conversation. What they 
were saving was on Denham's side. 

^T, rather want to have a little talk with jon to- 
morrow earl v. May I come to luncheon P 

"Yes, pray do.'' * 

*T, would not trespass on von in this wav only m] 
days here are numbered. I go to Bletchingley oi 
Friday, and then up to town, where we have mow 
to do than we can well manage before the fifteenth 
when Parliament meets. When do you come upf 

''Xot till after Easter.'' 

'That implies you will be. out of sight for a woe 
fully long time." 

"We \i'ill discuss that and other things to-morrov 
I am very tired and stupid." 

^T. accept your dismissal. First, however, let m* 
tell you that your charming prot^fe had a succSs fo 
at the Court. My father was quite devoted. Alfre 
Wingfield would have been at her feet but for 
touch of rheumatism, and the Garth cousin (to whoa 
by the way, Theodosia was amazingly civil), th 
picture of despairing devotion, while I uttered di 
agreeable home truths from time to time Just to kee 
all heads level." 

"Here's the carriage. Good-evening, Jenkins I 
to the coachman. "All well at home? Very gla 
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U> get back to you/' added Mrs. Leigh, with the 
friendliness which made all her people so devoted to 
her. 

''All right, madam! and right glad to see you 
back/' said the gratified jehu. 

"Grood-bye then till to-morrow/' she said, leaning 
from the carriage to shake hands with Denham, 
who then handed in Monica, with a kind ''See you to- 
morrow more radiant than ever, I suppose. Make 
Mrs. Leigh go to bed — she is dead beat !" 

Mrs. Leigh kept sUence almost all the way home; 
once she took Monica's hand and pressed it lovingly, 
and when she reached her room, where Monica fol- 
lowed her, she kissed her cheek, saying, "My dear, 
thanks to you, I feel for the first time in many 
dreary years that I have returned to a homeJ^ 

So Monica was amply satisfied, nay more, even 
exultant. 



Next day, however, in the full morning light, 
Monica thought that Cousin Katherine looked ex- 
ceedingly pale and very thin — ^her face seemed all 
eyes. On noticing this, with affectionate solicitude, 
she observed that Mrs. Leigh answered very briefly, 
and did not like to be questioned on the subject. 
Indeed, she herself turned interrogator, and asked 
for various particulars respecting Monica's experi- 
ences at Audley Court. 

"It was curious that Laurence Gkrth should have 
been there?" 

"Yes," returned Monica. "Miss Denham was «o 
nice to him, and you know she does not like every 
one. But he is a good deal changed. He is so 
^ve and composed; besides, he seems to have made 
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up his mind about a great many things. He is bet 
ter looking, too, though not so kind and good-tern 
pered as he used to be." 

^Things are changed a good deal since he com- 
forted you in the evil days. Eh, Monica ?" 

"They are indeed ! I never dreamed then that I 
should be so happy as you have made me.'* 

"I am going to the white room, Monica. Mr. 
Denham is coming to talk about some business mat- 
ters. I wish you would go over to the rectory and 
ask Mrs. Garden to come in at tea-time; I think 
Theodosia Denham will be here." 

"Very well," cried Monica, cheerfully. "And the 
rector ?" 

"Oh, if he can come too, I shall be but too glad!" 

The day was chill and dull, as Denham rode over 
from the Court at a brisk pace, and he felt that hi 
own mood corresponded to the weather. Something 
in Katherine Leigh's face, when they met the pre 
vious evening, told him she was restless and dis 
tressed. He was anxious to know the cause, anxioiu 
to give her all the comfort he could bestow, for he 
thoroughly liked and sincerely esteemed her, yet h( 
was startled to perceive the change which had passec 
over his feelings within the last few months. H( 
had been heartily desirous of calling her his wife, bul 
from the time her steady rejection of his advice hac 
suggested her real indifference to his feelings anc 
aspirations, he had grown less eager to secure hei 
companionship. 

Now that his dawning passion for Monica hac 
taken a stronger hold upon him, he was inclined t( 
doubt Katherine's indifference being so complete af 
he had at one time thought. Denham was a man 
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Lonour, in a higher sense than the ordinary man 
he world, and had he believed himself in any way 
imitted to his early love, he would have set him- 

to resist with all his force of will the potent 
pietism which Monica began to exercise over him, 

he would have succeeded, for he was no weak- 
;; as it turned out he felt a certain satisfaction at 
J. Leigh's evident inclination, if not determina- 
i, to refuse her husband's appeal. She had not 
tten to Denham all the time she had been at Stan- 
ce, but he felt pretty sure that she had replied in 

negative. 

le was at once shown into Mrs. Leigh's special 
ing-room, which looked as usual the picture of 
ned comfort. Katherine was sitting at her 
eau, looking over some papers. She rose and 
le across the room to receive him, with a sort of 
rded cordiality. She wore a rough, warm serge 
38 of dark blue, with linen cuffs and collar, 
rerything looks well on her," he thought, as his 
8 dwelt admiringly on her graceful, stately figure; 

he, too, noticed that she was paler and thinner 
Q usual. 

I am sure you wore yourself out doing every- 
's work in the sickroom!" he said, holding her 
d in a kindly grasp. "You must have been im- 
isely busy, for you never sent me a line, and 
»ages in Monica's letters were not very satis- 
tory.'' 

Tes I I found plenty to do, and was very glad to 
t)f use.'* 

)enham drew a chair opposite as she seated her- 
' in the comer of a sofa beside the glowing fire of 
>d and coal, and took up some knitting. 
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"What an industrious woman you are! Your 
hands are never idle. What is that mysterious 
piece of work ?" 

"Oh, winter socks of silk and wool, for Lord Den- 
ham! He always expects them/' 

"Pray put them aside for the moment. I want to 
see what your eyes say, as well as to hear your 
spoken speech." 

"Very well," she returned, a soft smile parting 
her lips as she laid her knitting down and raised her 
eyes to his, with an effort of which she was conscious. 

"I have been most anxious to have some talk with 
you, because I have never known how you answered 
that letter respecting which we had such a warm dis- 
cussion a few days before you were carried off to 
Stanmore; and I am inclined to believe that your 
reply was Nol You will forgive me if I put some 
plain questions, and touch on some painful subjects." 

"Do not hesitate to use the knife, Hubert!" (It 
was a sign that she was in a confidential mood when 
she used his Christian name.) ^T. am not sure if I 
deserve it or not, but I don't feel so secure in my 
own judgment as I used. However, as regards that 
strange, imprudent letter— of which none save your- 
self have any knowledge — I have refused the re- 
quest it contained. Of course I have heard nothing 
since. I see you do not approve. How could I have 
done otherwise?" 

"That I do not understand. Why should you cut 
yourself off from re-making a home which might 
well be the glory of many a first-class man to share? 
You — but you know what I think of you — and I am 
going to avow some. opinions and convictions which, 
to any ordinary woman, I would not venture to utter. 
Will you be patient and indulgent?" 
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Whatever you say, you deserve my confidence 
respect" 

I am going to try both. You know what I think 
Ellis — that he is one of the most unfortunate of 
1. Had he been a little stronger, a little more 
able of understanding your native nobility, he 
dd not have rushed into defeat — he would have 
ig like grim death to the possibilities which still 
ited for him; as it was, he preferred ignominious 
bt, and hesitated, not unnaturally, to desert the 
itched woman whom he had not the force to resist 
to save. I cannot imagine a more unhappy pair 
r existed — ^for — forgive me, my dear old friend — 
:her was really bad; neither was deliberately 
ous; both are what is much more fatal for them- 
es deplorably weak. Of course my view, the 
I's view, is somewhat different from yours. But 
pose what Ellis has always asserted is true — 
ch is quite possible — that at the unfortunate 
nent which revealed everything to yoUy he was 
ng farewell for ever from this unhappy creature, 



«e"- 



You exact a great deal from me in asking me to 
practical credence in this oft-told tale," she in- 
upted. "Yet I will confess that of late some- 
[g of my original bitterness has evaporated — 
igh never, never for a moment, have I believed 
i I could do differently from what I have done." 
I suppose so!" said Denham, thoughtfully. 
>w I must touch on some painful, let us say revolt- 
matters, but you are broad-minded and brave. I 
x)8e your marriage settlements are of the usual 
I under such circumstances as yours — ^the prop- 
of husband and wife is settled on the survivor, 
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with remainder in certain proportions to their chil 
drenr 

'?es. I do not know much about them, but thinl 
that is the arrangement." 

"Then," resumed Denham, "Mr. Ellis has vei; 
little in his power to dispose of by will; for legallj 
everything stands as it did before the deplorabb 



occurrence," 



^T, know!" exclaimed Katherine, impatiently. 

"There are reasons then," continued Denham 
"that Mr. Ellis might wish to obtain some contro 
over his own property." 

"Good heavens !" she interrupted with some heat 
"Do you suppose that / would ever touch hi 
money P' 

^T. certainly do not! but pray remember neithei 
could anyone who is at present dependent on him 
Try, my dear Mrs. Leigh, to imderstand me, wit)iou 
forcing me to utter unpleasant facts." 

"I will," she said in a low tone, and growing vei] 
white; "for I know he has two children, a boy anc 
a girl, who so far have been spared to him; whil( 
my beloved boy, whose fair young life promised t 
have no drawbacks — the heir of my name, of m; 
lands, of my ancestral home, all that I love, all tha 
is. linked with my inner self — ^was swept from mi 
before his father's desertion left me indeed desc 
late !" 

She rose and swept to and fro in a paroxysm o 
grief and anger, which only the lifelong habit o 
proud self-control enabled her to suppress partiallj 

"It is indeed a tragedy ! But, my dear Katherinc 
my most valued friend, try to realise the position o 
those imfortunate children, sent forth to conten 
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^th the world, cursed in their birth by so terrible 
t stigma 1 Surely any father, however guilty, would 
make an effort at least to provide for these innocent 
sufferers. Think of the long, bitter punishment the 
parents have brought upon themselves. Try to 
picture to yourself the life they must have led for 
the last seven or eight years, shunned by all, without 
hope in the future, and only shame in the past. Be 
your own generous, noble self, and give the man who 
has so cruelly wronged you thQ chance of providing 
for his unoffending infants !" 

Eatherine, who had returned to her seat, rose up 
again, walked across to the window, leant against it, 
and said brokenly 

^T. have never thought of all this. But — ^but I 
will — ^I will try to see with your eyes; yet I cannot 
tell how I may decide. Oh, those children, those 
children! They are at once an aggravation and an 
atonement. Meantime, I have refused. I cannot 
: ehange. I must think, I must think." 

"Yes, reason the matter out with your heart, and 
you will do right. You will set your wretched hus- 
band free. Believe me, I am absolutely disinter- 
ested in urging this upon you. Since you showed 
yourself so averse — so averse to my more selfish 
views in the matter, I have tried to mould my con- 
duct on lines more acceptable to you. Still, for 
every reason, it would be advisable to give and take 
the relief the law would readilv afford vou." 

There was a pause; then Mrs. Leigh walked 
slowly back to the fireplace, and stood on the rug. 
"Tell me," she said thoughtfully, as if to herself — 
*'fnff property, these lands of Leighton that I love 
so well, should I die first, would they go to himf^ 

"They would." 
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'^Ah! " ejaculated Mrs. Leigh, a long-dra 

"ah" with a shiver in it. They both remained sil 
for a moment Then she said in a low, convim 
tone, "He will not survive me; he has less vitaUt 

"That is very likely. Now, my dear Katherin( 
forgive me, but in these troubled moments the 'oi 
familiar name' comes so readily to my lips — ^I wi 
you to go and see old Ottley, or ask him down he 
and talk the matter over in a cold-blooded, busine 
like fashion. Be guided by him, and your troubles 
your present troubles — will soon be over. I want 
see your existence freer and brighter than it 
Believe me, you have no friend who feels m( 
keenly than I do for the cruel manner in which yc 
life has been marred.'' 

He took and kissed her hand reverently. Eat! 
rine smiled gravely, gently. 

"You are always good to me, Hubert," she sa 
quietly. 

He little dreamed how fast her heart beat. 

"Yes," she continued, "I will consult with ] 
Ottley. Now I remember, he told me something 
this a long time ago, but I scarcely took it all in, i 
I hated the subject. I have been unwise." 

^'Now I must leave you. I must see the Mayoi 
King's Leighton, so cannot stay to luncheon. ] 
you will dine with us to-morrow or next day? 
father is eager to see you. Theodosia will settle 
Keep up your heart, belle amie. There are brigl 
days in store for you." He took and pressed 
hand again, and then left the room. 

^T! am right," mused Katherine Leigh, gazing a: 
him with sad, yearning eyes. *T] have only too 
cessfuUy impressed him with the conviction that 
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me there is no future, so far as love and hope are 
concemecL Can I ever undo this?" 

While Denham strolled slowly towards the stables, 
where the grooms and stablemen ran eagerly to re- 
ceive his orders, thinking as he went, "She will yield 
at last, but she must imderstand now that I have 
neither hopes nor pretensions. She must also feel 
that she has herself stamped them out. Yet, what 
a beautiful, gracious woman she is. Alas! how 
swiftly her youth is slipping away." 

He moimted and rode slowly down the avenue 
which led to the high road, occasionally looking round 
with a keen, curious glance. Before he had accom- 
plished half the distance to the lodge-gates, the big 
sable collie, which generally attached himself to Mon- 
ica, ran out from a corner of firwood which stretched 
down from the higher ground, and greeted Denham 
with joyous barkings. He drew rein, and waited a 
moment with looks intent on the path which led into 
. the depths of the woodland. Almost immediately 
Konica appeared and waved her hand to him. 

Denham alighted, and passed his reins over his 
ann. 

"And you are not staying to luncheon!" she ex- 
claimed, as she emerged into the sunshine, the collie 
capering joyously beside her. 

"Very sorry I cannot. But my hours are num- 
bered while I remain here." 

'^ave you had your talk with Cousin Katherine ?" 

"Yes. Why, Monica, you are looking quite radi- 
ant. What new source of bliss has sprung forth to 
flood your heart with sudden delight ?" He held her 
hand as he spoke, and looked earnestly into her eyes. 

^T. do not know. But I do feel wonderfully happy. 
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I have been thinking as I came through the wcx 
what a delightful thing life is, and how very goc 
people are ! Do you ever feel like that ?" 

^'Come with me to the gate, and I will tell you. 
shall not have many chances of talking to you, m 
sweet pupil. Give me this cliance." 

"Yes, of course I will, readily. Are you goin 
away soon?" 

"On Friday." 

"Away to London V* 

'Tfes, until Easter." 

"That is a long, long time. But perhaps Cousi 
Katherine will go to town too." 

"She may," he returned. "She may have buBi 
ness — not very pleasant business — so try and com 
with her. I am sure she is happier when you ari 
with her." 

"Do you really think so? You make me stil 
more happy." 

"Who will teach you to ride when I am gonef' 

"Oh, Cousin Katherine I If I could only ride lik' 
her I" 

"And billiards ? She plays well also. So I sup 
pose I am no great loss to you ?" 

"Yes, you are," said Monica, seriously. "You sa; 

things that make me think, but I wish"-^ Sh' 

stopped. 

"What do you wish ? What are my shortcomings 
Your voice implied I was wanting in something.' 
He drew closer to her. 

Monica smiled and blushed, but met his eyes witl 
a frank, sweet composure. "I wish you did no 
treat me like a child. I know I am ignorant, ob 
very ignorant compared with you ! but I should Iik< 
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you to speak to me in earnest sometimes, for I do 
feel as if I were a woman." 

^'You shall never complain of me again, Monica. 
Never 1 May I not call you Monica ?" 

"Certainly 1 Only — ^you had better ask Cousin 
Katherine." 

"I will. Why, here's the gate. Come on a little 
way along the road." 

"Yes — no. I should not like to be late, as 
Katherine is alone." 

*T[t is good-bye then?" said Denham, softly and 
gravely. 

*Yes, for the present," holding out her hand. He 
took and pressed it gently, saying in an undertone — 
"Gk)od-bye, my queen." 
She turned and walked away toward the bouse. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

Theodosia Dexham was unusually cordial in 
manner when she greeted Mrs. Leigh that afterrn 
In fact she was in such a good temper that she 
tended her cordiality to Monica, who was 
conscious of it, so occupied was she with the 
of Hubert Denham's voice as he said, "Grood-b; 
my queen," which lingered pertinaciously in her 
The words might only be a continuation of the pla; 
fulness against which she had remonstrated, but 
tone in which they were spoken had in it a wan&l 
and tenderness which made their reality so imp 
sive, that to recall them set her heart beating, 
made her more than half reluctant to meet 
again, for she dreaded nervously lest she sho 
colour, and look stupid and conscious, when 
heard his voice, and felt his eyes dwell upon her. 

She kept watch over herself, however, and did 
not betray any preoccupation, but attended diligently 
to the distribution of tea, and shared brightly in the 
parish gossip of the rectoress. To this die was 
urged by the imusual silence and depression of her 
cousin, whose pallid looks caUed forth much com- 
miseration from her guests. 

**Tou have just o>"erdone it, my dear,'* said Mr& 
Carden, who always adopted a motherly tone to hei 
chief fiarishioner. *T suppoee poor Lady Stanmorf 
was too nervous and excited to be a very efficient 
nuise, so vou had to do dutv for both.** 
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'^Indeed, you are mistaken. I took cold during 
a short spell of rainy weather. However, my native 
air will soon put me right." 

Then she rouaed herself to talk with an effort, only 
too visible to Monica, who felt sure that something 
liad occurred to disturb her, enlightened as she was 
by Denham's remarks that morning. 

Before Theodosia departed she had settled with 
3£rs. Leigh that she and Monica should come to dine 
at Audley Court the day but one after, which would 
be Hubert's last day at home for some months, and 
a similar invitation was extended to Mr. and Mrs. 
Garden. 

"I have not thanked you enough, Theodosia," 
said Mrs. Leigh, "for your great kindness to Monica. 
She seems to have been immensely happy at Audley 
Court." 

"She was a very good girl, I assure you," returned 
Miss Denham, with a friendly little nod. "She 
made herself useful; she read aloud to my father, 
flirted with the cubs, and played billiards with Hu- 
bert." 

^T. did not think she could play billiards," ex- 
claimed Katherine. 

^^r. Denham was so good as to teach me, and 
he said perhaps you would continue my education, 
Cousin Katherine." 

"Yes, it is well to know how to play some games." 

*T)id Monica tell you we had her cousin, Mr. 
Gurth, staying with us for a short time? He came 
with that new Australian man, Winwood of Har- 
law." 

"Oh yes, I heard all about your doings !" 

*^e is a very presentable young man, and rides 
like a — a bushranger they told me." 
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Here IGaB Denluun^s curijige wis annomioed, and 
as she offered to deposit Dr. and Mis. Garden at the 
rectory, they all left together. 

Then Mrs. Leigh drew a low chair to the fire^ and 
sitting down clasped her hands round her knee, and 
gazed into its glowing depths. Monica looked at her 
frc»n a comer beside the projecting mantel-shelf, 
wiiile the bntler and a stalwart footman acoompUshed 
the fatiguing task of removing the tea things. 

Then she came and knelt beside her cousin. 

^T>o not think me tiresome or intrusive, dearest, 
if I say I am sure you are unhappy — distressed about 
something; and, though I can do nothing — at least 
nothing I can think of — ^for you, perhaps it might 
relieve vour heart to talk to me of your troubles." 

Mrs. Leigh took and held her hand for a moment 
without speaking; then she said, ^^y dear child. 
No; no one could help me ! I must be my own judge 
and counsellor and everything." 

^'Mr. Denham is so dever, and so fond of you. 
Cousin Katherine, he might'' 

*Tond of me!" she interrupted. **He is a true 
man of the world. He is fond of himself." 

^7erhaps; but of his friends, too. He has often 
spoken of you to me. He seems to think there is 
no one like you." 

Mrs. Leigh laughed a low, pleas^t laugh. 

^T, have asked his advice, my little Monica; and^ 
as is often the case, I have not taken it I I may have 
to go to town to see my lawyer, would you like to 
come with me, or" 

"Oh, let me go with you!" 

"Very well, Monica; and while you are in town 
you shall have some more music lessons. I have 
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asked Arthur Stanmore and his wife down here for 

some hunting next week, and after that" She 

ceased to speak, and after a minute or two of thought- 
ful silence, kissed Monica's brow and pushed her 
gently away. Then she rose and went away to her 
own room. 

Though Monica gave many thoughts to her 
cousin and various conjectures as to what could have 
disturbed her, these did not occupy her mind to the 
exclusion of a curious sense of the trial which 
awaited her in meeting Hubert Denham after their 
acquaintance-friendship or whatever the liaison 
which existed between them could be called, had 
been so imexpectedly placed on a new footing, thanks 
to her own daring. She had always been nettled by 
^ the way Denham had of treating her like a pet child, 
to be played with and teased; and had tried in vain 
to draw him into adopting a different tone. So by 
a sudden impulse she took the line most natural to 
her simple, candid character. In truth, however, 
she was not a little startled by the effect she pro- 
duced. 

How would he treat her when they met again! 
Would he forget all about his quick transition from 
playfulness to a touch of tender respect, and begin 
again with his old teasing ways, which were not im- 
mixed with sweetness ? 

Besisting as well as she could the strange longing 
to see and speak to him, she kept as busy as she 
could with the various small parochial matters her 
cousin left to her, her music, and her books. 

Rarely had she dressed with so much care as on 
that Thursday evening, when preparing for dinner 

at Audley Court. Her evening dress was almost 
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always white, and the one she wore on this occasion 
was varied by a lilac sash and ribbons; bands of the 
same colour holding back the red gold abundance of 
her rippled hair in classic fashion. 

Lord Denham absolutely left his chair and ad- 
vanced to meet his favourite guest, Mrs. Leigh, and 
while they spoke, Hubert came over from the fire- 
place, where he had been reading a newspaper, and 
offering his hand to Monica, said— 

^^t seems quite strange that you should be coming 
here to dinner instead of staying in the house !" 

^^One so soon gets accustomed to things," she said, 
pleased to see how grave and kind his eyes looked. 
"I have laid your lesson to heart," he added in a low 
tone, and then went on to welcome Katherine with 
much empressment. 

It was a delightful evening to Monica. Denham 
and Katherine were animated, and had plenty to say, 
and Theodosia was unusually genial. So Monica 
found herself drawn into the. conversation. After 
dinner, the host asked Monica for a song; and then 
Katherine said she thought she should go to town 
in about a fortnight or three weeks, and give Monica 
some singing lessons before the season set in when 
no one had time for anything — "even quiet people 
like ourselves," she concluded. 

Theodosia had a good deal to say about the merits 
of divers masters. Though not gifted with a voice, 
she was an excellent musician, and played well. 

^T, am very glad to hear you have decided to go to 
town soon," said Denham, drawing a chair beside 
Mrs. Leigh. "Besides my natural selfish desire to 
have you within reach, I venture to hope you have 
some intention of following my advice." 
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"At all events, I shall consult my good friend Mr. 
Htley respecting your suggestion/' she returned, 
ler dark eyes lighting up as she looked at him with 
I smile that showed his words were acceptable; and 
Uonica thought how fair and gracious she seemed. 

"I think we shall all meet in town,*' said Theo- 
losia. '^y father must not put oflF seeing Diggles. 
He has had threatenings of toothache for some time, 
Mid must take precautions in time. It will be rather 
a long affair; so I am going to have our town abode 
put in order." 

"Indeed !" cried her brother. "I did not hear of 
this before." 

"Why, Hubert, I have constantly spoken of my 
father's sleeplessness. It is all caused by toothache." 

"Oh !" ejaculated Denham, who did not seem too 
pleased at the prospect of a family party. 

*T shall be glad to have Theodosia in town," said 
ICrs. Leigh to Monica as they drove home in the chill 
larkness. "She is a shrewd, sincere woman, and 
ler attachment to myself is flattering. It will do 
ler good, too. A long residence in the country pro- 
motes mental rustiness, though it is always an effort 
me to leave the Grange. Your voice is improv- 
ig, Monica; it is worth cultivating. You must be 
iligent, dear. But you seem to me more compan- 
>nable and mature than when I left you. Theo- 
osia Denham is an excellent companion for you." 

"She was very nice to me while you were away, 
it I am sure she does not like me. I feel it." 

"You are too sensitive, Monica. Do not let your- 
If grow fanciful, my love! Everyone cannot be 

fond of you as I am." 

"Ah !" exclaimed Monica, "while you are fond of 

3 I do not care for the rest I" 
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^^Thank you," retnmed Mrs. Leigh, with a littk 
laugh; '^ut you want the love of many if your life 
is to be happy and prosperous." 

As soon as their guests had departed, Denham said 
good-ni^t to his sister and retired to his own den. 

He was curiously annoyed by her sudden dete^ 
mination to take her father to town. 

"The penetration of these elderly spinsters, once 
they get on the track of some current of will whi<4 
runs coimter to their own, is positively uncanny! 
Theodosia has divined what no one else suspects, and 
she will cross me at every turn ! She i& going to drag 
my father up to town that she may be at hand to 
spoil my game! Of course, she only succeeds in 
making me all the keener to win it; and I toill. She 
has made up her mind that I must marry Katharine 
Leigh — a splendid creature, and too good, by many 
degrees, for me. But she exhausted all her power of 
love on that wretched weakling who ruined her life. 
She knows that herself. Whv should I be content 
with the crumbs that remain from a rich man's table, . 
when I can gather grapes with all the dewy bloom of 
early morning still fresh upon them! Monica doee 
not yet dream of me as a lover, and that unsophisti- 
cated cousin of hers did not know how to teach her 
the delicious lesson of love ! If I do not greatly de- 
ceive myself, I can, and I will, no matter what difS- 
culties stand in the way I I have known many » 
charming woman far beyond Monica in beauty, and 
been a little crazy about some of them, but none ever 
fascinated me through and through like this brigkt 
darling ! If I can win the very first love of her heart, 
the first trembling, dawning passion that has ever 
shivered through her veins, what a heavenly priie! 
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ITell, I will not fail for want of trying. I think I 
ave a fair chance. Theodosia is quite capable of 
eing a thorn in my side; and a clever, rusA slightly 
nvenomed woman of the world is no contemptible 
Qtagonist. But I have had a fair start. She asks 
le to treat her as a woman ! She shall have no rea- 
m to complain. She could love too — ^love well. Ah, 
. is a delicious dream 1 The sooner I realise it the 
etter." 

The time finally fixed by Mrs. Leigh for going to 
>wn overtook them with remarkable rapidity. Mon- 
ja, who felt everything keenly, rather than per- 
eived it sharply, thought that her cousin was rest- 
»38 and unsettled. She had interviews with her 
gent, with the master and mistress of her schools, 
nd was frequently occupied with the rector. 

"Surely," thought Monica, "she must mean a long 
bsence ! I hope not, for I love this place.'^ 

Tet, much as she loved the Grange, she felt an 
lation which was quite unaccountable at the idea 
f going to London. 

Certainly it would be delightful to have more 
lusic lessons, and to improve her voice. Mr. Den- 
am liked her songs, and he understood singing, as 
e did everything else. 

*T[ have taken the flat we had last year," said Mrs. 
ieigh one morning at breakfast, looking up from a 
die of letters. "I was afraid I should be too late to 
ecure it, and it ia very convenient ! When I have 
ut my affairs en frain, and the days grow long, I 
bink we shall go away to the south of France, 
hould you like to go, Monica ?" 

"Yes, very much! I have never been there, 
scept to Pan, when I was very small !'' 
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"We will plan a little tour when we get to townl" 

Monica observed with pleasure that Cousin £atiie- 
rine was recovering her looks and spirits. 

She was in truth enjoying the relief of dedsion, 
for she had made up her mind to grant her husband 
and herself the freedom of divorce. Moreover, 
beyond the unavoidable disagreeables of the legal 
process, which Ottley assured her she exaggerated, 
fancy depicted a pleasant vista of home restored, of 
congenial companionship, of social disabilities re- 
moved, for ever, and the constant presence of "a 
guide, philosopher, and friend," round whom the rich 
aftermath of her affections clung with a warmth and 
a tenacity which almost frightened her. 

Meantime, Theodosia Denham had decreed that 
all things in town and at Audley Court should be 
ready for the imusually early exodus of the hypo- 
chondriac peer. Last year, indeed, neither had 
visited the metropolis, except to pass through it, on 
their way to Vichy. 

Miss Denham's word, however, was law to the 
household, and they were already settled in the 
family mansion, a dull abode on the shady side of 

B Square, before Katherine Leigh and her 

favourite companion had left the Grange. 

The weather was all that February in its last dajs 
can offer of bitter east wind, gloomy skies, and driv- 
ing showers of sleet and pitiless rain. 

Though healthy, Monica was liable to take colds. 
Going across the grounds in a pelting shower to the 
stables to bid her pretty mare an affectionate good- 
bye, she caught rather a severe chill, which she took 
away with her to town, and her cousin sentenced her 
to seclusion in her own room for a couple of days 88 
a punishment and a remedy. 
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It was very unfortunate, for Lord Denham was 
in an extremely bad temper at being dragged to town 
at such an unsuitable season. 

"How did you find Mrs. Leigh?" he asked his 
daughter one afternoon as the light was failing, and 
Theodosia came into her father's study, where he sat 
in a luxurious chair beside a huge blazing fire. ''It 
seems to me you have both lost your senses to leave 
your comfortable homes for the gloom and cruel 
cold of this deplorable townl" 

"I found Katherine quite well, but a little tired, 
for she had had her solicitor with her all the morn- 
ing. Monica Deering is in bed with a bad cold, 
however." 

'Toor child ! I am not surprised 1 I don't think 
she is very strong — so she will not be able to come 
and read to me for a week, eh ?" 

"Oh, this weather will not last; there is a change 
of the moon on, Wednesday, and then we are to have 
fine warm weather, and Monica can come round to 
see you. It is really quite absurd how even quite 
old men are influenced by a pretty face; that girl has 
not an ounce of brains, and yet you are quite satis- 
fied to listen to her childish voice reading away what 
she evidently does not understand !" 

"Yes 1 1 am quite content ! and so might any man, 
old or young! She has a sweet, soft voice and a 
sweet face; and what is more, she is delighted to 
help a poor old fellow in any way she can !" said the 
old peer belligerently. 

*Tf you want to be read to, I'll take off my things 
and come back in a minute." 

''Thank you, my dear !" a little more amiably; "of 
course you are an excellent elocutionist 1 Is Hubert 
coming in to dinner ?" 
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''No. He dines with someone^ or has asked some- 
one to dine with him at his club." 

"Hum 1 Why can't he take up his old quarters in 
this house ? He might ask who he liked to dinner." 

"Oh, young men never live at home now." 

"Why not, pray ?" 

"Oh, I am sure / cannot tell !" 

So Lord Denham was obliged to worry through 
the evening without his son the best way he coulcL 
He was disposed to gossip and cross-examine his 
daughter severely as to what E^atherine Leigh could 
possibly want vnih her lawyer. 

Miss Denham asked in return how she coidd pos- 
sibly tell ? "I may have my hopes that she is going 
to (Uvorce that wretched man, but I have no business 
to suppose so; and you know E^atherine is not a 
woman to be interrogated." 

"That's true, Theo." 

"I must say she is not treating Hubert very well 
-keeping bi^ banging on wbile sbe waits and waits 
to make up her mind; and she does not grow 
younger !" 

'It's my opinion that Hubert doesn't want to 
marry her! He was very sweet upon her once— 
and the two properties would make an ideal estate 
within a ring-fence, by George 1" 

"Then who in the world would he marry ?" asked 
Theodosia, tartly. 

"Oh, Hubert is a sort of fellow that will be sure 
to get his pick ! I wish he would be quick though, 
for I long to see an heir to the old place running 
about the house." 

^T. must say I have never seen a woman so suited 
to Hubert as £[atherine; and she is fond of himl 
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However, worrying about anyone's marriage is all 
vanity and vexation of spirit 1 Would you like a 
game of chess?" 

^^'Noy thank you; I don't feel up to chess nowa- 
days." 

Meantime, Denham's little dinner to one of the 
Austrian attach^ was very successful. They had a 
long and interesting discussion on various political 
matters, and Denham was not unsuccessful in gain- 
ing some information which he wanted. 

When they rose at length to fulfil some evening 
engagements, they ran against Lord Alfred Wing- 
field, who was coming into the dining-room. 

"Ah, Denham 1" he exclaimed, "I have some news 
that will interest you ! I have been dining with the 
Herberts, and met Ellis there, the head of the bank, 
you know! I thought he seemed rather silent and 
absent. He left early, and, when he had gone, 
Herbert told me he had just had a telegram from 
9ome place in Switzerland, annoimcing the death of 
Ids brother after a short illness — some local fever or 
epidemic; so that miserable episode is finished!" 

"Ellis dead!" exclaimed Denham. "This is in- 
deed the unexpected 1" 
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CHAPTER XVni 

"This will change the face of affairs considerably," 
mused Denham when he reached his chambers that 
night, after looking in at one or two houses on the 
way. "The unlucky beggar has lived too long as it 
is. At all events, Katherine will escape the terrible 
ordeal of the Divorce Court. Death has set her free, 
and richer by a couple of thousand a year than she 
was before. I trust in Heaven she may have some 
years of peace and happiness yet while she is still 
young to enjoy it. I wonder if Ellis has sent her 
word? They always kept on friendly terms; but he 
thought her leather implacable. Shall I offer her an 
early visit to-morrow. I think she would like it! 
Now is the time to take up a distinct position of pure 
disinterested friendship. I do not fancy Katherine 
ever wanted anything else; but it is thought that no 
woman ever likes to resign even a platonic lover, on 
that she is pleased to see rejection simply accept^ 
— anyhow, platonics do not suit me. I wonder i 
she knows her difficulties are solved ? — ^hardly yet.** ^ 

Denham sat down and penned a few lines to hi 
friend and former playfellow, asking her to see hin 
early the next morning. "Whether you can, o 
cannot, I will call, on the chance of being admitted.^ 
This he sent at once to post, and then sat writing t 
a late hour. 

"Mrs. Leigh and Monica had been in town four o 
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five daySy and he had not yet seen Monica, who had 
kept her room, or had retired there on one or two 
occasions when Denham had called, as he was in the 
habit of doing, in the evening. 

He was half -surprised and a little amused at the 
impatient hunger he felt for the sight of her eyes — 
the soimd of her voice. 

Once this shock (as the death of Ellis certainly 
would be to Katherine) — once this was over — and 
things settled down into their normal condition, 
he would lose no time in wooing and winning the 
fascinating iiig&nue who had possessed him. It 
would be a delicious task to teach her what real pas- 
sionate love was; and though too profoundly touched 
to be sure of conquest, he had enough experience and 
aelf-confidence to entertain strong hopes. 

When Denham arrived at Melina Mansions he was 
at once shown into Mrs. Leigh's study or writing- 
room; and after waiting a few minutes she came to 
him. She wore a long, loose morning-gown of grey 
and black, her beautiful silvery hair partly covered 
with a cap of black lace. She was deadly white; and 
her large eyes looked larger and darker than he had 
ever seen them look before. 

'1 knew you would come to me," she said, holding 
out her hand; and hearing her unsteady tones, ob- 
Benring the quiver of her lips, he was thrilled with 
compassion, and took it in both his own. 

"Then you know?'* he exclaimed. 

"Only within the last hour." She withdrew her 
hand, and sank rather than sat down in an armchair 
beside the fire. 

'*Mark Ellis immediately sent the startling news to 
Mr. Ottley, and he sent a letter by hand this mom- 
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ing. I had it little more than an hour ago." A 
short pause ensued, as Denham stood resting his 
shoulder against the mantelpiece, a little at a loss 
what to say next. 

"In one sense, your troubles are over," he said at 
last. "You are a free woman, thank God ! without 
eflEort and without exposure." 

"I am; and to you only, Hubert, I will admit that g 
I have thought of such a deliverance, though I did 
not allow myself to wish for it. I do not think I did. 
Yet, now it has come — oh ! I do not pretend to regret 
it. But my soul is shaken with profound pity, with i 
a sort of reverberation of the old, far-away tende^ \ 
ness I once had for that unfortunate man. Perhaps 
I should have done better — ^more wisely — ^had I not 
been implacable, had I forgiven. But how could I 
ever have lived with him again in my desecrated 
home." 

"You could not ! and he would never again have 
stood upright in your presence. He knew that he 
never more could win trust or respect from you." 

"I wish — oh, how I wish — ^he could always have 
deceived me, Hubert! It would have been better 
for me and for him. Do you know, a belief has 
grown upon me of late that he spoke truth when he 
asserted that both he and that wretched woman 
meant the interview I so fatally broke in upon, to 
be their very last. I knew him well. He was very 
generous, he had a certain amount of vanity, and he 
had not a particle of grit. But he was so pleasant 
to live with. I wish I had been less hard. He 
might have taken to graver pursuits, to some honotff- 
able ambition; and now — think of the wasted years, 
the shamed obscurity, the reproaches of his experi- 
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ence for the absolute failure he had brought on him- 
self." She burst into a rare fit of passionate weeping. 

"Try to be calm, my dear Katherine 1" cried Den- 
ham, feeling at his wits' end. "You will make 
yourself ilL" 

"No, no; I have controlled myself too much! 
And, then, think of the life that miserable woman 
led, feeling all the evil she had wrought." 

"She deserved to suffer for her wrong-doing 1" 
he exclaimed, perhaps not quite sincerely. 

'T am not quite so sure," said Katherine. "I don't 
know how it is, but I have never hated her or blamed 
her so much. I knew her well. She, too, was weak, 
but not wicked. Oh, no! She would have been a 
good wife, a tender mother; and there comes her bit- 
terest pimishment. Ah! heavens, what a punish- 
ment! for it will fall so heavily on the children. 
What had Ellis to leave them ? They must not suffer 
poverty besides. I will see to that." 

"What do you mean, my dear friend ? Do nothing 
hastily." 

"I will not. But you do not suppose I will touch 
any of Ellis' money?" 

"Well, perhaps not; but you are entitled to it." 

'T want to see my brother-in-law; for before I 
make over what comes to me from my settlement I 
wish to make sure that he will provide for those un- 
fortunate children." 

"Promise me one thing," said Denham impres- 
sively. "Do nothing except through Ottley. He 
is a high-minded man, of undoubted integrity. Be 
guided by him." 

"I will be in a great measure guided by him; but 
not altogether. Indeed I am sure he will think with 
me. 
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"Shall you see him to-day ?" 

"No; I shall ask him to come to-morrow. I want 
to calm down, to think, and decide what is best to be 
done. You see I am more disturbed than I could 
have expected.'' 

"Yes; I am somewhat surprised by your emotion, 
and very glad you are not in too great haste to act. 
This agitation will pass away; and I see bright dajs 
before you." 

"Perhaps," murmured Katherine. 

•There was a pause. Then Denham asked — 

"May I come in this evening? I should like to 
know how you are, and what course you have de- 
cided on." 

"You are very good to me, Hubert. I should 
like to see you. But I can only talk to you when we 
are alone. However, I can send Monica to bed 
early. She has not yet quite got rid of her cold." 

"Yes, of course," he returned, smiling slightly at 
the idea of how his eager desire to see the invalid 
was so frequently defeated. "This is a nice morn- 
ing. You ought to make her go out." 

^T. cannot go out myself, and it is rather desolate 
for her to go with my maid." 

"I am sure my sister would be most happy to be 
of use." 

"I am afraid Theodosia is bored with a young, 
half-fledged girl." 

"She seems to have rather taken to Monica. I 

am going to B Square now, and I will speak to 

her. If she is disposed to take Monica for a drive 
she will send you word. Believe me, she will not do 
what is in the least disagreeable to herself." 

A few more sentences and warm expressions of | 
sympathy, and Denham took his leave. 
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Driving direct to B Square, he found his 

sister skimming the Times for the old lord's benefit. 
He was in a contradictious mood, and did not con- 
sider any of the topics treated sufficiently interesting 
to be read aloud in extenso. 

^T. fancy you will find my news sufficiently awaken- 
ing," said Denham, and proceeded to announce the 
death of Mrs. Leigh's husband, and some few par- 
ticulars of his interview with her. 

"By George 1" cried the old peer. "It's the lucki- 
est thing I ever h^ard of. Saves her a pot of money 
and all the noisome gossip of the Divorce Court. 
Deuced lucky, I call it. As to her not accepting the 
property she is entitled to imder her marriage settle- 
ment, it's a piece of quixotism, but it will sound well; 
and, for my part, I don't care much about it; nor do 
you either, I suspect, eh ? All I beg is that there be 
no sentimental shilly-shallying or delay." 

"I don't exactly take in your meaning," said Den- 
ham sternly. **Mrs. Leigh is free to do what she 
likes, and, though she honours me with her friend- 
ship, I have no especial influence on the lady." 

"Friendship, be damned 1" burst forth the iras- 
cible old man. "So fine a woman as Katherine Leigh 
isn't a proper subject for platonics! I thought you 

imderstood each other long ago — and" 

"You are right. There can be no mistake as to 
the terms on which we are. Mrs. Leigh has given 
me distinctly to understand that she has no intention 
of marrying again." 

"There's some damned hanky-panky in this 
change of front! Has she any other card up her 
sleeve ? And yaw, I pray, what is ifour little game, 
sir?" 
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^'I have no game^ my lord 1 It's bad enough to 
be disappointed without being suspected of some 
inexplicable double-dealing I" said Hubert indig- 
nantly. 

"Don't answer my father," put in Theodosia. ''He 
has had a bad night, and he expects Wheeler at half- 
past twelve to-day." (Wheeler was the dentist.) 
"As to the falling out of 'spoons,' there is no use, 
my dear father, in sensible people troubling about 
such follies." 

Lord Denham uttered an inarticulate growl, and 
his valet entering at that moment with a cup of beef- 
tea and mathematically arranged strips of deUcate 
toast, hostilities were averted. 

While Lord Denham gloomily imbibed his beef- 
tea, Denham mentioned to his sister that Mrs. Leigh 
wished Monica to go out, but could not accompany 
her. Theodosia hastened to say she would be most 
happy to take the convalescent for a drive in the 
park. 

"I'll send a line to E^atherine," she added. ^1 
suppose I had better not mention the news directly; 
but I might say that I could understand her not 
wishing to go out." 

"Yes. That might save her explanations." 

Theodosia went to her father's writing-table, and 
indited a well-expressed note, which she confided to 
the valet, with orders that it should be at once 
despatched to Mrs. Leigh, and an answer brought 
back. 

The result of these directions was that about two 
o'clock on the same day, which fulfilled the promise 
of its morning, the Denham barouche (a conveyance 
of the most dowageresque aspect) drew up at Melin* 
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nsionSy and almost immediately Monica, well 

ipped up in warm garments and furs, appeared 

the entrance, escorted by Mrs. Leigh's confidential 

uler. 

''You are very good, indeed, to come for me,*' she 

d, extricating a hand to give her companion. "I 

)uld have been so disappointed not to have had 

' promised drive to-day." 

"Oh, I am pleased to take you ! You are not half 

;h a goose as the generality of girls at your age. 

luppose Katherine is crying her eyes out?" 

"Xo, Miss Denham; but she looks as if her heart 

s full of sad thoughts." 

"You know why, I presume ?" 

"Cousin Katherine told me herself, and I would 

her not talk about it." 

"I am sure / don't want to pursue the subject. 

e have all had enough of it. Would you like to 

ve round Regent's Park or Hyde Park?" 

"Whichever you like." 

"Regent's Park," called Miss Denham to 

eames." 

"What guys girls make of themselves nowadays," 

^bh Theodosia, after they had driven along in 

mce for some minutes. "Look at those two crea- 

res with their skirts brailed up and boots halfway 

their knees. Then their fur toques over such 

1-moon faces. Have you seen Hubert this mom- 

''Oh, no. I have not seen him since we came to 
m." 

''Well, I cannot say that is any great loss ! he has 
eyes for anyone when E^atherine Leigh is pres- 
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"You cannot wonder at that," said Monica, qui 
naturally; "she is so handsome and charming." 

"Has it struck you too ?" 

"I never thought about it." 

"Keep your fur closer roimd your throat, Monic 
You must not take cold with me. I have not bee 
in this park for ages. You were at Mrs. Ingram 
school here, were you not?" 

"Yes; her house is near Hanover Gate." 

"You used to live somewhere here with an aui 
or a grandmother or somebody?" 

"Oh, you mean when I was with Uncle Grarth : 
Pelham Terrace, St. John's Wood Eoad." 

"Should you like to call there to-day?" 

"No, thank you. I think Cousin Katherine wish< 
me to go straight home again; besides, if I am w€ 
enough I am to spend Sunday next at Une 
Garth's." 

"And I suppose you'll meet that rather fanmc) 
marine relative of yours ?" 

"I suppose you mean Laurence. He is n< 
farouchCj Miss Denham. He is quiet and observas 
but" 

"But not amusing," put in Theodosia. 

'^N'o, he is better, he is interesting," rejoined Moi 
ica stoutly; "and I am very fond of him." 

^^ndeed! I did not think you were so moderi 
Monica. When / was eighteen or nineteen I shod 
never have admitted I was fond of a young man." 

"Why not ? Why should I not like a young ma 
who was so kind and good to me when I was vei 
miserable, because he i^ a young man?" 

'Tray do you confide this liking to Mrs. Leigb 
and what does she say ?" 
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"Of course I do. I tell her everything. She 
thinks it is all right." 

"Oh, indeed 1" drily; and Theodosia kept silence 
"or a few seconds while she thought — "Katherine 
nay be deeper than I imagined — she may perceive 
0rhat I see — ^the attractions of this graceful little 
goose, who is not quite a fool either. She may prefer 
sacrificing her to the plebeian kinsman to letting 
Hubert fall to her spear. He is rather exclusive in 
his ideas. He would be disgusted if Monica was 
really taken with Cousin Garth. What a frightful 
name." 

"Where to now, 'm?" said the footman, turning 
and touching his hat. 

"Oh, go down St. John's Wood Road and through 
Pelham Terrace, then home." 

**It looks rather dismal, now the trees are leafless, 
but it is quite shady and pretty in spring and sum- 
mer," said Monica, looking eagerly for her uncle's 
house, as they turned into the scene of her captivity. 

"Which is your uncle's house?" asked Miss Den- 
ham, with some interest. 

"There ! at the comer of that road on the right." 

"Hum I a capital house. Such a house as that in 
Mayfair would be worth £800 a year." 

"That is a quantity of money; but there is plenty 
of room in it, and there is quite a large garden. I 
used to sit out there sometimes." 

"There's a Mrs. Garth, isn't there ?" 

"Oh, yes! a very important person; unfortunately 
she did not like me, nor was she kind to Laurie." 

"Not to her own son? What an unnatural mon- 
ster. Women are generally such fools about their 



sons." 
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"Laurie is only her stepson/' 

"Oh, that explains it all ! Why, is that a drop of 
rain — stop — stop, Williams!" The footman 
descended in haste. 

"Why, Williams, is it going to rain ?'* 

^1t is raining, 'm, and the clouds blowing up 
rather thick." 

"Close up the carriage, and tell Green to drive as 
fast as he can to Mrs. Leigh's — get on your water- 
proofs. I declare it has turned quite chilly — do you 
feel cold, Monica ?" 

"Oh no, I am too well wrapped up." 

The threatened shower came swiftly, and before 
it was over Monica was under the shelter of her 
cousin's roof. 

She had been very eager to go out, but her drive 
with Miss Denham was rather spoiled by the tone 
of that lady's talk. She was decidedly inquisitive, 
and her remark, that her brother Hubert had neither 
eyes nor ears for anyone else when Cousin Katherine 
was present, dwelt in her memory with a vague 
sense of pain. Was it quite true ? Monica decided 
to watch. She hoped Mr. Denham did not deceive 
himself, for it seemed to her quite impossible that 
Katherine, who seemed to her past her youth, who 
had been married — ^married so unhappily — could 
ever entertain the idea of marriage or a second lover. 
How could anyone dream of asking her? ^T. wiD 
try and observe Mr. Denham when they are together 
again," was her comment, *T)ut I am not very ob- 
servant." 

'TTou are looking very pale and tired, Monica/' 
said Mrs. Leigh, with affectionate interest, as they 
sat at tea that afternoon. Mrs. Leigh had hardly 
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poken to her all day, so engrossed had she been 
dth papers and letter-writing. 

"Yes, Cousin Katherine, I feel dreadfully tired 
uid sleepy; I think I should rather go to bed than 
at up to dinner, if you do not mind." 

"You are wise, dear. You want a thorough rest. 
Take some of the new magazines. There is a de- 
lightful paper in Blachuooody ^Byways in the Apen- 
nines.' Neumann shall take you something nice for 
supper." 

Monica was therefore safe out of the way when 
Benham came to pay his promised visit. His advice 
and sympathy cheered Katherine. Already the 
sharp pangs of conscience were beginning to be 
blnnted, and the sense of freedom, of security from 
exposure and scandal, was beginning to penetrate 
W soul; surely better times were at hand, and the 
power of giving and exciting love had not quite 
evaporated. 

After a long and confidential conversation, Den- 
tam rose to say good-night, and added — 

"I hope Monica's cold has disappeared." (It was 
always "Monica" now.) 

"Very nearly. I was so much obliged to Theo- 
dosia for taking her out this morning. I think I 
Aall go abroad as soon as I have settled matters with 
Ifark Ellis. I want a change myself, and it will do 
tfonica good, too." 

"Do not forsake London later than Easter," cried 
3enham. "I find it a 'deserted village' when I can- 
lot drop into these 'mansions of the blest' for a 
ittle congenial chat." 

'T)ear Mr. Denham, you possess quite a crowd of 
ear friends." 
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"Acquaintances, if you like. But friends I theg 
are not to be found on every bush/' 

"True ; yet they are to be found.'* 

"Shall you be at home on Sunday?" 

"To dinner, yes; but I am going to lunch with 
your father and Theodosia. Monica will spend the 
day with the Garth people.'' 

"Indeed 1" — a slight pause. "Do you think it 
wise to encourage your young prot6g6e to keep up 
with these relatives?" 

"I could not encourage her to turn her back on 
her uncle, who sheltered her when she was homeless 
and penniless, were she so inclined, which she is not." 

*^o, certainly not; but how about the cousin T 

"I don't thiii he counts," said Katherine care- 
lessly. 

"Do not be too sure," 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SuimAY was dry and fine, so Monica arrived a few 
minutes before the midday dinner at Pelham Ter- 
race. 

It was some months since she had seen her uncle 
or his daughters, and she felt as soon as she entered 
the stiff, solid looking drawing-room that all were on 
the qui vive to meet and observe her. 

Uncle Garth and his wife were each ensconced in 
an armchair right and left of the fireplace — their 
regular Sunday position. Mabel was reading, and 
Helen held a newspaper, James playing spilikins. 

All rose on her entrance, but she embraced her 
Uncle first — ^then Mrs. Garth and the girls kissed her, 
^hile the boy came forward shyly and awkwardly to 
shake hands. 

"Well, Monica, my dearl*' said Mrs. Garth, who 
Jiowadays affected a tone of great cordiality, "I hope 
you have got rid of your cold ? I canH say you are 
looking very well, you are pale, and your eyes look 
heavy." 

"I am very much better, thank you. Indeed, I 
^^nsider myself quite well." 

"And how is Mrs. Leigh ?" asked Mr. Garth. 'T 
tope you continue to give her every satisfaction." 

"I hope and think I do." Monica could not sup- 
Press a smile at his formal tone. "We are very 
Kappy together." 
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"I suppose you are 'finished' now — ^you will not 
fro back to school any more !" cried Helen. 

"I am far from Lshedl StiU I am not gokg 
back to school; but as soon as my cold is quite ^ne 
Cousin Katherine wishes me to have singing lessor" 

"Dinner is on the table, ma'am," said the serene 
pariour-maid, and they filed into the dining-room. 

It was well furnished and well kept, nor were 
there any crude contrasts of colour to disfigure it 
Nevertheless, Monica at once felt oppressed by its 
rigidity and the painful memory of the lugubrious 
meals she had partaken of there, in the days that 
now seemed so far away. The usual Sunday dinner 
— a huge piece of roast beef, with Yorkshire pud 
ding, potatoes and vegetables, a plum-pudding, the 
supply made for Christmas not being yet exhausted; 
dessert, and plenty of flowers to adorn the substantial 
repast. 

"Aren't you delighted to come back to townT 
cried Helen. "The country must be horrid in win- 
ter." 

^T. do not find it so. It is very pleasant in dear, 
cold weather. I hardly know when I like it best, in 
summer or winter. Then, when the roads are fairly 
dry, it is delightful to ride." 

"Why — ^have you a horse ?" aBked James, the eld- 
est son, who had left school and now went every 
day to his father's oflSce, like a City man. 

"Oh yes. Cousin Katherine gave me such a beau- 
tiful horse — so well-broken and gentle; we ride 
nearly every day." 

"Isn't that Mr. Denham, who has made one or two 
speeches about Eussia, a neighbour of yours? So 
Laurence told us when he came back from Daleshiro 
last Christmas." 
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"Yes; their place, Audley Court, is between three 
and four miles from the Grange; Lord Denham and 
all of them are very old friends of Cousin Eathe- 
nne." 

This current of questions and answers ran all 
through dinner, and Monica felt it to be intolerably 
dull. Yet it was rather worse when Mrs. Garth had 
led the way back to the drawing-room. 

Helen asked Monica if she would like to go to 
afternoon service, and, when she declined, stated that 
Bhe did not like to miss it herself, whereupon she 
disappeared. 

"She didn't use to be so particular," said her 
mother, looking after her with a sigh; *T)ut I don't 
mind telling you, as one of the f amily, Monica, that 
she had an offer about two months ago from the 
curate of St. Peter's Church there, at the end of the 
terrace. I must say, though he is a nice young man 
and well connected, that it was rather cool cheek to 
propose for my daughter, on a salary of £75 and the 
interest of a few thousands in Government securi- 
ties — but she is that foolish about him. We have 
been obliged to say that if he can get a living of a 
couple of hundred a year we might consent. He is 
a fine preacher, and has a third cousin a bishop in 
Ireland, it is true." 

*TJut if they are very fond of each other, Mrs, 
(Jarth," urged Monica. ' 

"Fondness won't pay rent, nor yet taxes, neither 
coals nor gas, Monica ! but I can't say any more now. 
Here is James, who repeats everything to Helen," 
and silence fell upon them. 

"Where is Laurence?" asked Monica. *T[ hoped 
to meet him here to-day." 
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^^Ohy he doesn't honour us often. You know what 
a chance he has had ? and I believe he is making the 
most of it. But he'll be sure to turn up this afte^ 
noon, for father told him you were coming. Law, 
my dear ! he did make a fool of himself about you 
when you were a poor, pale, consmnptive-looking lit- 
tle creature, so of course he will be ever so much 
further gone about you, now that you have turned 
out quite a handsome girl and dressed first-rate! 
I'm rather sorry for Laurie; of course you would not 
look at him notr," concluded Mrs. Gkrth, thinking 
she might as well put in a word for her stepson as 
the tide had turned for him. 

"I assure you I look on him as favourably as ever 
I did," said Monica, smiling. "I can never forget 
how kind he was to me." 

"Well, I have always said you were a true-hearted 
English brick of a girl — though you spent the biggeet 
bit of your life knocking about the Continent, and 
never was taught your Catechism regularly I" cried 
Mrs. Garth, thinking she'd be a capital match for 
Laurence, if he had the sense to push his chance— 
for 

*Ttfr. Laurence Garth," said the parlour-maid, 
throwing open the door. 

"I thought we'd see you, Laurie," cried his step- 
mother, holding out her hand to him. 

"Oh, Laurie ! I began to be afraid you would not 
come," said Monica. 

Laurence Garth seemed changed to her. The 
drawing-room, over which a Sabbath spirit of best 
clothes seemed to preside, had been the scene of 
some of their sad, sweet interviews when he had been 
her only stay. Then he was a cold, almost stem, 
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sby, boyish young man; now he was not taller, but 
broader in chest and shoulder, darker, and evidently 
clothed by a superior tailor. 

His aspect, lus pose, had an air of calm self-reli- 
ance that made him appear considerably older. He 
took the hand Monica held out with polite deference; 
but when his eyes met hers, not all his self-control 
could enable him to suppress the expression of de- 
light as they rested on her once more. 

"Of course I came, for I knew you were expected,'* 
lie said tranquilly. "I did not think you would be 
in town so soon." 

''Nor I, when I bid you good-bye at Audley Court. 
Mrs. Leigh was obliged to come to town about busi- 
ness; she always has business to do, and I do not 
think we shall return till after Easter." 

"James 1" called Mrs. Garth to her son, who was 
deep in an illustrated paper at the farther end of 
the room, "come along, come and write some of those 
confirmation answers. If you don't take your Sun- 
day afternoons to them you'll be nowhere." 

"Why, mother, it's too bad" 

"You just hold your tongue and come with me," 
and Mrs. Garth, driving James before her, left the 
room. 

Settling back into a low armchair from which she 
had risen to greet him, Monica motioned to Laurence 
to sit down near her. 

"I am so pleased," she began, "to see my dear 
cincle looking much better and brighter." 

'TTes, he is, and younger too. That is because I 
lave had such a good chance. It makes life seem a 
Ufferent thing. If I have luck and manage to put 
ome money into the undertaking, I shall develop a 
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branch of my own in connection with it. I never 
knew how interesting business is till I had a stake 
in it." 

"Yes, I suppose it is, Laurie." 

"Tell me," he resumed, "is this report that Win- 
wood heard true, that Mrs. Leigh's husband is dead?" 

"It is, Laurie, and she has been so shocked; but I 
would rather not talk about it. What terrible sor 
row she has known!" 

"I trust she will meet someone worthy of her yet, 
who may make up for all she has suffered." 

"Why, Laurie, do you mean that Cousin Kathe- 
rine might marry again?" 

"Yes! why not? She is handsome enough and 
charming enough to satisfy any man." 

"Oh yes, indeed I only it did not occur to me." 

There was a short pause, Monica gazing far away, 
a dreamy look in her large blue eyes, and Laurence 
gazing at her. 

"I suppose Denham is in town now!" he ex- 
claimed abruptly. 

"Yes, he made a long speech on Friday night." 

"I know — I've read it, deuced clever, though I 
don't agree with him." 

"Why? of course he knows more about foreign 
affairs than you; he has lived so long on the Conti- 
nent." 

"A little too long to view things with English 
eyes." 

"Might it not be better to borrow foreign glasses 
occasionally, in order to see foreign things more 
clearlv." 

"Oh, I have no doubt he can beat me all along the 
line, in fact he is too clever by half — ^he has not been 
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n diplomacy for nothing 1 The way he contrived to 
ceep you all to himself without riling anyone or 
showing his hand when we were at Audley Court 
wras quite extraordinary." 

The quick colour flashed up in Monica's face 
almost to the roots of her hair. 

"But, Laurence, he did not intend to take all that 
trouble. It is — it must be your fancy." 

Laurie laughed — rather a grim laugh. "I don't 
suppose anyone saw as much as I did," he returned; 
"my vision had been cleared by rather a painful 
operation." 

"I don't like to hear of your having any pain, 
Laurie. But now you have got into this big estab- 
lishment, or house of business, you are happy, are 
you not ?" and she laid her slender white hand on his. 

Laurence unconsciously gripped it hard, as his 
glance took in her slender, graceful figure, the sim- 
plicity and elegance of her perfectly fitting grey 
cloth dress, the freshness of her collar and cuffs, 
Bdged with delicate open-worked embroidery, the 
becoming style of her red-gold hair. Nothing could 
be plainer, more divested of ornament than her coS' 
-ume; yet how was it that beside his step-sisters, in 
:heir more costly garments, she looked a creature of 
I superior order. 

"Happy ?" he repeated, slowly, relaxing his hold of 
ler hand. "Yes, I am determined to be happy. 
tfy boyhood was — ^well, not blissful; now I've fallen 
)n a bit of luck, and I intend to make money with all 
ny might. That is the first thing, you know. With 
noney in one's pocket one can accomplish a good 
leal. By the time I am two- or three-and-thirty I 
ihall try and find a charming wife, if any charming 
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girl will take me, and then — and then I see a vista 
of a nice home, etcetera, etcetera; eh, Cousin Mon- 
ica? I am not going to be a disappointed man all my 
life." 

"Why should you be disappointed, Laurence ? Yes, 
you must have a dear, pretty, pleasant wife, and she 
must be good friends with me. It is a delightful 
prospect." 

'^es, very," returned Laurence in a dry tone. 
"But by that time you may be the Countess of this 
or the Duchess of that, and have floated aloft far out 
of my reach." 

"Never, Laurie, never I How could I ever forget 
all you were to me in those bygone unhappy days? 
It will always be a joy to me to see you and talk to 
you." 

"That may be, I believe your heart is a rare one. 
But how about my lord the earl, or his grace the 
duke? I don't fancy they would enjoy my society 
quite so much." 

"Why not? You are very sensible and pleasant 
I am sure Mr. Denham" 

"Considered me a fascinating companion," inte^ 
rupted Garth, with a harsh laugh. "Come, Monica, 
you cannot expect me to swallow that. Don't, how- 
ever, fancy I am one of those howling democrats 
who would like to pull down everyone to their own 
level. No man can have gone through a service, be 
it army or navy or mercantile marine, without learn- 
ing that nothhig can work well, socially or indus- 
trially, without a hierarchy of thinkers, command- 
ers, second lieutenants, and the rank and file of 
workers. I neither want to reduce men to my own 
standing or be shot aloft into a higher one than I 
have been prepared for." 
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^^My dear Laurie, I am sure you would make 
)eautiful speeches yourself if you were in Parlia- 
uent." 

^^I may be there some day. Meantime, Monica, 
[ never intend to cross your path. But you would 
liave married me at one time, wouldn't you V^ 

"Yes, indeed I would, Laurie," returned Monica, 
heartily; "and you were so full of pity for me you 
were quite willing to marry me; and I always feel 
grateful to you, for of course I had nothing, and my 

clothes were so shabby and" she covered her face 

with her hands, overcome by the memory of that 
deplorable period. 

"Ay; it was all pity of course," said Garth, look- 
ing down at the carpet; "but I toaa fond of you 
besides, you know. AH that is past and gone now; 
t consider you free as air, and you feel you are. So 
there's nothing to stand between you and the earl or 
the duke, or Uie distinguished diplomatist either. — 
Dh, Mabel, how are you ?" as the eldest girl, the one 
"xe liked best, entered the room, and his delightful, 
k)rturing, irritating tSte-drtSte was over. 

It disturbed Monica — ^first, because of Laurie's 
conviction that she herself had been the object of 
BCubert Denham's manoeuvring and constant thought 
vhile they were all together at Audley Court; sec- 
ondly, because she feared she might be a source of 
mhappiness to Laurence Garth. She was truly 
irarmly fond of Laurie, there was much in him she 
ympathised with in addition to her tender, grateful 
nemories; still the emotion stirred by his remarks 
ouching Denham overwhelmed everything else. 
[Tie idea that she was in any way necessary to him 
looded her heart with a sudden ripening glow that 
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made her a new and different creature. She 
dreaded to meet him. How could she ever hide from 
his penetrating eyes the fact she could not hide from 
herself, that she had yielded up her soul to him, 
that she had no power to stand against him; 
and after all, Laurence might be mistaken, for how 
improbable it was that such a man could be devoted 
to an insignificant, uncultured girl like herself. 

This most unusual frame of mind created an out- 
ward condition which must have attracted Mrs. 
Leigh's notice had she not been too much absorbed 
by her own position. 

Her brother-in-law was to call upon her on Mon-. 
day. He had always admired and respected her, 
and was ready enough to meet her views. Though 
a wealthy man, he had a large, expensive family, 
and was not indifferent to the advantage of becoming 
heir to the larger share of what his brother left, in- 
stead of its passing away out of the family. 

Already the effervescence caused by the memory 
of old tenderness, the nearer impression of cruelly 
bad treatment, had begun to evaporate and to leave 
Katherine calm and unconsciously hopeful; and Den- 
ham's evidently sincere pleasure at her unexpected 
deliverance confirmed Mrs. Leigh in her conviction 
that he was really attached to her, though his refine- 
ment and regard for the proprieties would not allow 
him at such a moment to enlarge on his hopes. 

After a long and agitating interview with her 
brother-in-law, Katherine set out in the afternoon to 
announce the result to her legal adviser, leaving 
Monica to her own resources, which were limited to 
a new periodical, and a mental struggle with the 
dominant thought which would absorb her, and 
which she resisted to the best of her ability. 
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Monica established herself in her own pretty little 
bedroom, and, just as the first shades of evening 
were beginning to gather, her cousin's maid tapped 
at the door. 

^^Mr. Denham is in the drawing-room^ miss; will 
you see him?'' 

^TTes — ^no. Did he ask for me ?" 

"Yes, miss." 

Monica rose in a curious state of trepidation. 
She wished to see him, yet dreaded to meet his eyes, 
to answer him when he spoke to her — so much did 
she fear betraying herself. 

"I am terribly weak; I am really foolish," she 
thought, pausing in the passage which led to the re- 
ception-rooms. "I must put on a calmer air." 

The strong need for self-control gave her force 
enough to present a composed front to "the enemy," 
as for an instant she felt him to be; but the effort 
sent back the blood to her heart, and left her very 
white. 

Denham was standing in one of the windows when 
3he came in. At sight of her his somewhat hard face 
lit up with such a vivid look of pleasure that she was 
penetrated with a sudden, intoxicating conviction 
he must really be fond of her. 

"At last!" he cried, taking her hand gently in 
both his own. "I began to fear I should never see 
vou again. How long have you been in town? A 
fortnight I That means that I have not beheld you 
for more than a month. And you have had a cold I 
a worse cold than they told, for you look pale — ^paler 
than I ever saw you before, Monica." 

"Oh, if you speak of my being pale or anything, 
[ shall immediately be ^celestial rosy red.' My cold 
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has been quite insignificant; only, as I always get a 
noisy coughs Cousin Katherine fancies I am delicate, 
and takes such immense care of me. But you 
wanted to see me?" 

^T. wanted to see you ? Of course I did. I have 
been wanting to see you ever since I lost sight of 
you. And you said it as if you meant — explam your 
business and be gone." 

Monica smiled. "You can put what meaning you 
like upon my words, but you really understand me." 

"I do, my queen; better than you do yourself, I 
suspect." 

"Ah, that is very likely, and not very difficult 
But you have a message for Cousin Katherine ?" 

"I had, but" 

"What was it?" 

"I have forgotten, but I will try and remember. 
So you have been out driving with my sister ?" 

'T have, and, Mr. Denham, I want to say that I 
am sorry I ever said she did not like me. She has 
been so nice to me of late; and then she amuses me 
too." 

^Tjideed I I have not found her a lively compan- 
ion." 

"Oh, sh6 does not intend to be funny, but she has 
a droll, grim way of saying what she thinks, as ri 
she stripped ofF the coverings of things at a stroke.'' 

"Ah, my dear Monica, you have a touch of 
humour, though you look like an angel!" 

"Don't say that. What have I ever done to 
deserve such an epithet ?" 

'T should like to tell you why I think so, but I 
should make a long story of it— -to which you must 
Usten patiently. For this I shall want a long inte^ 
view— isafe from interruption." 
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As he said it his eyes sought hers, and she knew 
what he wanted to tell her. Her pulses throbbed 
with a longing to hear the words she knew he would 
speak^ and she had a wild desire to fly out of the 
room. 

"Tell me," resimied Denham, in a low, quiet tone 
• — "tell me of your cousin. How do you think she 
is after all the emotion of the last few days V^ 

"She is recovering her usual state of mind," re- 
plied Monica, trying to steady her voice. "But this 
abrupt ending of everything, even of her thraldom. 
Was a great shock. She used often to talk of her boy 
after we grew really intimate. I loved to listen. 
She used to describe his ways and his sayings. He 
must have been a delightful child. But she never, 
never once mentioned her husband. It was Lady 
Stanmore who told me about him. I could hardly 
tmderstand at first." 

"No!" exclaimed Denham, "such a story might 
^ell appear impossible to your innocent mind." 

*^t was not that exactly," said Monica reflectively; 
**for I remember once, when I was about thirteen, 
'We were at Nice, and a very charming English- 
woman came to see me — ^Lady Gertrude Montgomery 
her name was. She invited me to go and stay with 
her, but my dearest father said he had arranged for 
tne to go with Fraulein to the baths of Lucca. Frau- 
lein told me afterwards that my father did not like 
her because she had left her husband and married 
someone else. So yon see, women can do these 
things too." 

'TJnfortunately they can,** returned Denham. 

''Was Mr. Ellis here this morning?" he asked, 
after a short pause. 
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'TTes, for a long time; and I noticed Katharine's 
beautiful eyes looked as if they had been weeping. 
Has she not beautiful eyes?" 

"The finest I have ever seen." 

"But she was not so unhappy; I noticed that she 
had a contented expression." 

"I should like to know the upshot of that inte^ 
view," resumed Denham, thoughtfully. "Will you 
say to Mrs. Leigh that I shall look in this evening to 
hear all that has happened to-day, and take my 
chance of finding her. Now, my sweet queen, I 
must go." 

"Do not call me that 1" If people heard you they 
would think you were laughing at mo." 

"Do you think so ?" , 

"I am not sure. I think you are indulgent to 
those you like; but there is very little of a queea 
about me. Now, Cousin Katherine is like a queen, 
if you will !" 

"You know why I called you my queen ? It was 
to show that I no longer thought you a child, but a 
woman and my queen — queen of" 

Denham did not know how he should have finished 
his sentence, but fortune or fate settled the matter 
for him. Mrs. Leigh's confidential butler opened 
the door and announced, ^'Miss Denham!" Her 
brother started up and turned his back to the win- 
dow, and Monica, blushing, confused, and over 
whelmed with an unaccountable sense of guilt, went 
forward to shake hands with her formidable visitor. 

"Dear me! where is Katherine? cried Miss Den- 
ham, casting a scorching look round. 

"She has gone to Lincoln's Inn to see Mr. Ottley. 

"Oh ! Has she been long away ? I said I shouM 
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call and have some tea about four. I feel anxious 
to know what arrangements Katherine has made; 
but as she is not here I had better go home at once. 
My father has been alone all the afternoon; and, 
Hubert, I can put you down at the House." 

'Tray, do not go away without your tea. We will 
have it directly." 

*^o, thank you I I really cannot wait; and Hu- 
bert, you are late already. I am not going to leave 
you behind me." 

'^o; certainly notl I am quite ready to go," re- 
turned Denham good-humouredly. "You will give 
my message to Mrs. Leigh, will you not, Monica ?" 

"Oh, yes; of course." 

"Suppose, Monica, you come and dine with my 
father and me? You might read to him a little; he 
has asked for you often. Katherine and my brother 
will have lots to talk about, and will not want you 
tliis evening." 

"No, of course not!" cried Monica, hastily. "I 
shall be delighted to dine with you, unless, indeed. 
Cousin Katherine has made any other arrangement." 

"That's understood. I'll send the brougham for 
you at seven. If you have a King*s Leighton 
Qaaette bring it with you; ours has not come to-day." 

*^ere is the tea; do have a cup." But Theodosia 
steadily refused. 

"Good-bye for the present! Come along, Hu- 
bert !" she said, and left the room. 

"Till Wednesday," added Denham. '1 leave 
town to-morrow for twenty-four hours. Good-bye, 
my queen." The last word was whispered. 

When she reached the lift Theodosia looked 
sharply round, but seeing her brother close behind 
made no remark. 
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When, however, they reached the groxind fio( 
she said in an acidulated tone, 'T. wonder how ii 
you have made a fool of yourself to-day V* 

'There is still an untrodden depth left/' he r< 
turned, laughing; 'Hbut that I may reach to-morro 
or next day." 

"Westminster — ^House of Commons — ^then home, 
said Theodosia to the footman, in a voice of suj 
pressed anger; and they drove away. « 
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CHAPTER XX 

Monica was thankful to be alone. 

She was bewildered by her own sensations. "What 
lid Denham mean? Surely that he loved her I — 
•hat she was all the world to him I How charming 
le was; how musical his voice. His utterance of her 
Eiame was like a caress. As to how it would all end, 
that was too practical a question to interest her much. 
When people were very, very fond of each other, 
ind had enough money, they generally married and 
iived in glorious happiness together all the rest of 
•heir lives. 

"Would Hubert Denham be satisfied with her for 
i life companion ? What had she to give him except 
levoted love and the understanding that comes from 
t)ve." Even a sense of his superiority did not trouble 
:ier. If it was her fate to attract his devotion, that 
vould supply all deficiencies; she would suffice for 
everything. Where and when was it that she first 
'elt that some mystic link had developed between 
:his clever man of the world and her very simple 
lelf ? It must have been last Christmas at Audley 
3ourt ? No, it was even before that; it was the first 
3ioment they met I 

It was a cold, gloomy afternoon, but no thought 
rf fate or sorrow chilled Monica's heart. A fiood 
rf golden light enwrapped her. The world was only 
boo sweet — too lovely, life too entrancingly delight- 
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f ul for a mere mortal like herself. How coiild she 
ever be suflSciently grateful to the Giver of all good! 
She must try to be the best girl, the truest friend, 
the most loving lover in all the world. She wished 
she could stay at home and be alone that evening; 
she would rather not see even Denham; she could 
go away to her room and not interfere in his busi- 
ness discussion with her cousin. However, she must 
not be selfish; she would read her very best for poor 
Lord Denham, whose curious temper was no doubt 
caused by suffering. 

As evening closed in she grew more composed; 
then Mrs. Leigh returned, and Monica went to pour 
out her tea and give her Denham's message. She 
noticed that the colour came slowly into her cheek, 
and a light into her eyes, but she only said, "He 
might as well have come to dinner." 

"Yes; he might. Miss Denham came too, and 
asked me to dine with her and Lord Denham. Lord 
Denham, it seems, has been asking for me, so, as 
I knew Mr. Denham has a great deal to talk to you 
about, I thought I might go; I should be in the way 
here." 

"Oh, no; not exactly. But I am glad you agreed 
to go, and you are looking very bright and happy, 
dear. Has anything happened to please you, Mon- 
ica ?" 

"No; oh no! Nothing really; only you make me 
very happy." 

^T. hope we shall both be happy; and my o^ 
heart feels a little lighter and more hopeful than it 
did, Monica," concluded Katherine, with a slight 
sigh, ^^ow, I must go and dress; I have had all 
these warm wraps on the whole afternoon." 
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When Monica reached B Square she found 

4ord Denham established in his study with an array 
f newspapers folded on the table beside him, a 
eading-lanip and comfortable little chair, all ready 
or an hour's lecture before dinner would be an- 
.ounced. 

"Well, my young friend, I began to be afraid I 
hould never hear you discourse excellent music 
gain. What do they mean by telling me you were 
ill with a bad cold? By George I I never saw 
on looking so well. Eh, Theo 1 isn't this child look- 
ag the picture of health and happiness?" 

"Oh yes, well enough," returned Theodosia 
rimly. "The worst of young things is that they are 
ariable as the shade, etc. etc. Monica may be pale 
nd woebegone to-morrow." 

"None of your ill-omened croaking. Give my lit- 
le sweetheart the Times; there's a leading article 
n Hubert's speech last night, and I have only read 
3raps of it; give me the whole, my dear. Gad, it's 
ronderful how these cheeky young vagabonds come 
n. He'd preach to the whole House of Peers and 
each them their political catechism, by Jove"; and 
be old man laughed delightedly at his son's success. 

Monica read with interest and animation, while 
?heodosia sat grimly knitting till dinner was an- 
lounced. 

At dinner Lord Denham was unusually bright. He 
alked a great deal, paid Monica several compli- 
aents, and told various stories which were not new 
either of his listeners. Finally, he asked so often 
have his champagne glass refilled that Theodosia 
ather sternly interfered, and reminded him of his 
aedical adviser's injunctions. 
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The result was, that the host retired a good deal 
earlier than usual, desiring Monica to be sure and 
come to see him soon again. Then Theodosia gath- 
ered up her resolution and prepared to fire the mine 
she had planned. The click of her needles sounded 
more rapid, and her dark brows contracted. 

^T. think I must take up my knitting again," said 
Monica, feeling a little oppressed by the silence, she 
knew not why. 

*TDo you know how to knit V^ 

"Yes, I used to knit socks for my father. I had a 
Grerman governess who taught me, and I could knit 
and read at the same time, but of late I dropped it'' 

"And now you will drop your stitches too V^ 

"Oh, very likely! Then I have no one to knit 
for." 

"You might do some winter socks for that Aus- 
tralian cousin of yours. What is his name — Garth T 

"Yes, I might" 

'^e would probably wrap them up in silver paper 
with lavender, and deem his shanks unworthy to 
wear what your dainty fingers had wrought." 

"Oh, I don't think he would," said Monica, laugh- 
ing, and much amused. "He is not disposed to 
ideaUse things." 

"I thought he was a despairing lover. Hubert 
said he was," persisted Theodosia, watching the soft 
glow which crept oyer her listener's cheek with cruel, 
ruthless eyes, as she thought, 'TU put a stop to 
Hubert's unpardonable folly to-night. The girl will 
get over it in a month or less." 

"Oh, that was oidy Mr. Denham's fun. He did 
not believe it." 

'T don't know. Hubert is very well up in all 
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tliat sort of trash; he has always been making love 
to someone, or pretending to be in love with some- 
yne, since he was in petticoats. It is high time he 
became more in earnest. Well, now is his chance. 
But I wish he would give up his silly flirtation with 
Evelyn Rusborough. Pretty little doll. No more 
to be compared to Katherine Leigh than a Scotch 
pebble to the Koh-i-noor.'' 

"Very few people can be compared to fter," said 
Monica steadily, though a pained, puzzled sensation 
quivered through her heart at these enigmatic words. 

'Toor dear Katherine," resimied Theodosia, "the 
death of that man is positively providential. She 
fnay have some happiness yet. Qf course, a proud, 
delicate woman as she is could not endure the idea 
of being dragged through all the horrid scandal of 
the Divorce Court, and she would never listen to 
Hubert's advice on the subject when he wanted her 
to get rid of her husband, and marry him. She was 
not wise, she offended my brother, and he ceased to 
think about her, but / know (and I am more intimate 
with her than anyone else) — ^I know she is truly 
and deeply attached to him. Now that man Ellis is 
out of tiie way, I feel sure she will marry Hubert. 
And then, poor dear, she will have aome happiness 
and repose after all the sorrow and bitterness she 
has known. It will be a good day for Hubert, too, 
the day he marries Katherine. She is just the wife 
for him. Inexperienced as you are, Monica, you 
must see that Hubert is everything to your cousin, 
if you have ever observed them together." 

*rBut I have not. I never thought of it. It 
never occurred to me that Cousin Ksitherine could 
marry anyone.'* 
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*^e8y I daresay, because yoiir cousin has grey hair 
you fancied she must be an old woman. Just Uke 
the insolence of youth. I can tell you that little 
more than a year ago Hubert was immensely anxious 
to marrv her. She was a little too stem and unbend- 
ing about the divorce, and Hubert was offended 
Then came the election, which took up his thoughts 
a good deal, but they were good friends enough all 
through. Now, I daresay, all will come right, for 
I think Hubert seemed very bright and well satis- 
fied. Don't you think so?" 

"Oh yes," returned Monica mechanically. 

"The fact is, I don't suppose you give him a 
thought," resumed Miss Denham, with a dry laugh. 
^H fancy that good-looking cousin of yours absorhs 
most of them. He is rather a nice young fellow; 
somebody said he had given up his sea-faring life 
and joined Winwood in a shop or something." 

"Yes ! His Winwood relations have given him a 
very good appointment." 

"Well, if he can make some money, I daresay 
Katherine would not mind letting you marry him, 
and then — . Oh, there might be many ways of 
pushing him on !" 

"But — ^but Miss Denham," said Monica, feeling 
almost too dazed to speak, ^T. don't think Laurie 
Garth would care to marry me. He has his own 
ideas on the subject, and has planned all about 
marrying." 

"What!" cried Miss Denham, indignantly. ^Tk 
you mean to say he has absolutely gone and engaged 
himself to some bread and butter 'miss' in his own 
class ?" 

"Oh, I don't know anything about it," returned 
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Monica in a helpless tone. She was scarcely able 
to answer, so stunned was she by the sudden appal- 
ling blow which had fallen upon her. "Why do you 
seem to think he must marry me, or that I must 
marry him?'' 

**It would be an excellent settlement for you, my 
dear child — excellent; of course if Katherine marries 
Hubert, which I hope and believe she will do before 
six months are over, there might not be a place 
for you in the new manage. Not that you would 
hold out for that You are, I am sure, too grateful 
to Katherine to wish to interfere with her happi- 
ness even for a moment, and of course we all know 
how essential her marriage with Hubert is to her 
happiness. But something could be arranged for 
you. I should not at all mind having you with me 
for a while; you might be a great help with my 
father, who is rather difficult. Why, Monica," 
breaking off suddenly, "are you going to faint ? You 
look like a ghost." 

"No, not at all," said Monica, rallying at the sound 
of her slightly contemptuous tone. "I never fainted 
in my life, but since I had this cold I sometimes have 
thrills of neuralgic pain, which are bad to bear. 
Indeed, I should like to go home now. Miss Denham, 
and I am not sure Cousin Katherine will send for 
me." 

"Well, I daresay she has got through her talk 
with Hubert by this time." 

"Oh, that does not matter, I should go straight to 
my bed ! It is all I can do when I have these pains." 

"Ring the bell, my dear. Remember, Monica, I 
have shown great confidence in you; more than I 
ought, perhaps, and I trust you will never betray a 
syllable of what I have said." 
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"You may trust me." 

Here a servant appeared. 

"Bring me some of Lord Denliam's special Bll^ 
gundy/' said ^liss Denham, "and some ratafia bis- 
cuits." 

"Yes'm, and if you please, 'm, Mrs. Leigh's butler 
has called for Miss Deering." 

"Very well I Tell MiUs to bring Miss Deering's 
wraps. You must take a glass of wine, Monica. 
Yes, I insist." 

Arrived at what no longer seemed even a tem- 
porary home, Monica went to her room and un- 
dressed with all speed, eager to hide herself if pos- 
sible even from the sympathetic !N'eumann's eyes. 

"I'm afraid, 'm, you have taken a bad painf 

"Oh yes, I never felt anything like this before. 
There must have been a draught in the room." 

"Very likely, 'm. Miss Denham never seems to 
feel cold. Let me bring you a hot cup of arrow- 
root; it will warm you up." 

"Oh, no, do not take any trouble about me. I 
shall be all right to-morrow morning." 

"I think Mr. Denham is just going. Then I will 
let Mrs. Leigh know." 

"Pray do not, she has so much to think of now." 

"But she will be sure to ask if you have come in, 
miss — and — . Here she is, miss." 

"My dear child, what is the matter ?" said Kathe- 
rine's sweet, clear voice; and Katherine's cool, soft 
hand was placed tenderly on Monica's burning brow. 

Monica murmured a confused reply, and taking 
her cousin's hand in both her own, kissed it with pas- 
sionate affection. 

Mrs. Leigh was startled by this unusual demon- 
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strativenessy for both women were well trained in the 
self-repression which is so large an ingredient in 
English good breeding. 

''Has anyone hurt or offended yon? Miss Den- 
ham is sometimes a little too harsh." 

''Ohy nOy she was quite nice. She even said she 
would not mind having me to live with her." 

"What! Does she want to take you away from 
me?" said Katherine, smiling. 'T don't think you 
would change for the better, Monica." 

More kisses from the hot, tremulous lips that 
pressed against the long taper fingers. Monica 
gasped. 

''Then nothing disagreeable has happened, dear? 
Do not tell me if you would rather not; but I expect 
better things from my friend and kinswoman than 
hysterics I" Silence, and a relaxing hold. 

"Shall I stay with you? or would you rather go 
to sleep ?" 

"Stay, oh, stay a little while 1" 

"How did you find Lord Denham? I have not 
seen him for several days." 

"He is pretty well," said Monica, striving hard to 
speak in an ordinary steady tone. "He was pleased 
to see me. I read to him." 

"I had a long letter from Lady Stanmore," said 
Mrs. Leigh; "they are coming up to town. Sir Gil- 
bert wishes to see Hosier before the bedding-out 
time comes. He is quite well, but wishes for leave 
to be out all day, or all will go wrong, if ^ be not 
there to see." 

"I shall be very glad to see them." 

"So shall I; they want us to go down to the Hall 
with them next week. I cannot. Would you like 
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to go, Monica ? You cannot take your singing les- 
sons till you have quite lost your cold." 
"I should like to go very much." 
"I think you are feeling a little sleepy, dear?" 
"Yes, I am; you need not stay." 
"Very well. Good-night, dear Monica." 
"Cousin Katherine," tightening the clasp on her 
cousin's hand, "do you know that I love you very 
much ?" 

"Yes, I quite believe you do. Rest well, my 
love." 

"Rest," thought Monica, when Katherine had 
glided away. "Would to God I could sleep sound 
and long, and forget everything; yes, forget, and 
wake with a free heart, a clear conscience. Why am 
I to be so infinitely unfortunate as to come between 
my dearest, best friend, who lifted me out of the 
depths of humiliation and sorrow, and her only 
chance of a happy future? That terrible woman 
was right. Little things come back to my mind- 
but Hubert Denham is not foolish or fickle! For 
some reason, or for no reason, he has grown to love 
me. Oh, I wish — ^I wish — ^he never had! If he 
had not, I should have liked him always; but it 
would not have broken my heart to let him go — and 
I must— I will 1" 

Then the tangled thread of her thoughts lost co- 
herence, and wandered to and fro amid briars and 
thorns of hopeless regret, of vague self-condemna- 
tion, that lacerated her tender soul. What an awful 
destiny to overtake her 1 She must try and atone for 
the wrong she had unconsciously wrought, and she 
could, thanks be to God! for Denham had no idea 
that she loved him. It was impossible for him to 
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have formed any conjecture as to the state of her 
heart. How could he? She remembered many 
veiled avowals of his in the last interviews which 
they had had; but it was a sort of consolation to 
think she had always turned his insinuations of ten- 
derness laughingly aside. Had he indeed asked her 
to be his wife, and she had assented, her task would 
have been infinitely more difficult. No, thank 
God! He could not know how deeply and warmly 
she returned his affection." 

Poor Monica little knew how clearly the Kontgen 
rays of Denham's wide experience showed him the 
trembling tenderness of her young heart, the respon- 
sive glow his winning words and lingering glances 
kindled in her delicate soul — a glow at which she 
herself felt affrighted, and which she instinctively 
sought to fend off by artless, yet witty word-play; 
fanning by this resistance the rapid growth of his 
profound passion — a passion which reduced to dust 
and ashes his earlier and more sober conviction, that 
Katherine was a most charming woman, and es- 
pecially smted to be his wife, especially as it smted 
his present mental condition to consider himself re- 
jected by her. 

"Katherine said she expected better things from 
me than hysterics,'' murmured Monica, as she turned 
from side to side, while the leaden moments of that 
terrible night dropped into the abyss of bygone 
hours. "Yes, I must be strong. I must not go 
about pale and weary with weeping and bewailing, 
but present a bright, firm front to my cruel fate, and 
convince Hubert Denham that I am not the least in 
love with him; then he will be vexed, and fly to 
Katherine for consolation. People who have known 
the world say that men are changeable, and can go 
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from one to the other; I cannot tell how that may be, 
but if Katherine does care for him, he will surely be 
proud and overjoyed. Then, in my turn, I shall be 
forgotten. It is very, very bitter. But I must not 
falter. I must be strong and of a good courage; 
better die of a broken heart than take Katherine's 
last hope from her. I will be brave and true to the 
best, dearest woman I ever knew — ^who brought me 
back from the jaws of death and despair and gave 
me life again!" 

But reams of paper might be filled with the men- 
tal wanderings of the almost distraught girL At last 
sleep mercifully came to her, and two or three hours 
oblivion gave her some sorely needed strength. 

Her first waking thought was, that for nearly 
thirty-six hours she was safe from meeting Den- 
ham. He was going out of town, and could not well 
be back sooner. 

''If you please. Miss Monica, Mrs. Leigh wants to 
know how you slept, and wishes you to take your 
breakfast in bed," said Mrs. ^Neimiann, coming into 
the dimly lighted room. 

"Oh, I slept well when I got to sleep I" exclaimed 
Monica, rousing herself, and feeling she must at onoe 
enter on the part she had resolved to play. 

"Tell Cousin Katherine I shall get up, for I feel 
much better. I should like a cup of tea, then I shall 
be all right. Is it a fine morning ?" 

"Pretty fair, miss. I'll send up your tea at once.** 

And Monica rose to do battle with herself, and 
begin the task that lay before her. 



That was probably the worst of the many bad 
days she encountered at that period, but she kept 
a steady front to hidden foes that tried to turn her 
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Itering footsteps from the rugged road she had 
acted to tread. 

In the evening, Lady Stanmore and her husband 
Tivedy and so little was Sir Gilbert fatigued by his 
umey, that they both came on to dinner with Mrs. 
3igh, after performing a hasty toilet at their hotel. 
Both were in radiant spirits, and both congratu- 
ted Mrs. Leigh on the great improvement in her 
oks. 

**I can't say as much for yoi/, my dear," said Lady 
;anmore, turning on Monica so abruptly that she 
arted. "Oh, there now I If you turn on so bright 
colour at the shortest notice I shall consider you 
fraud. I tell you what, Katherine, send her 
vsLj with us to the Hall. We go down on Friday. 
ou are busy, but that is no reason why Monica 
.ould not come." 

"Thank you, Lady Stanmore. If my cousin does 
>t want me I should like much to go." 
''No, dear; I do not want you, and I cannot be 
uch with you, for I have a great deal to do, owing 
changed circumstances. That cold is hanging 
K>ut you pertinaciously, and a change will probably 
TO it" 

"Very well! Then we shall start at 11 on Fri- 
y morning. Remember, my dear, you will have 
dull time of it; no company but my three grand- 
Hdren, Arthur's babies; they have all been ailing. 
Idershot is anything but healthy, so I made Mary 
ke them down to Stanmore with their nurse and 
»vemess, a nice little French girl. 
"Oh, Lady Stanmore, I don't want any company; 
shall be delighted to play with the children I" 
So it was soon settled, and Monica fervently 
anked God for the refuge thus opened for her. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

DzarEAM enjoyed his brief visit to his friend and 
chiefs Lord Vemer. 

There was nothing of impovtanee on in the 
'"Honae^ the dav following his deUghtfol UU-d-^tU 
with Monica, and Wednesdmv is a dies mam; so the? 
had a chance of much confidential discussion — a cou- 
ple of mornings on the bank of a well-known trout- 
stream; and for Denham some odd half-hours' deli- 
cious dreaming of all that awaited him on his return 
to town. 

He had been a good deal impressed by the change 
in Katherine Leigh when he saw her last. There 
was a restful softness in her voice and maimer, sug- 
gestive of content, and never had she spoken more 
trustingly to himself. 

She was especially frank in explaining to Denham 
her intentions as regarded Monica. 

*T am so glad to be able to provide for her without 
endless legal difficulties." 

'Tet me suggest," he returned, **that you do not 
make too large a provision for her. She wiU, no 
doubt, be sought by many who would ask no *dot.' " 

'^Probably; but I should like her to have some- 
thing she can call her own. She may attach herself 
to some man of small means; and I should like her 
to marry the man of her choice." 

^^Of small means?" repeated Denham to himseE 
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Por a moment he felt a thrill of alarm lest Mrs. 
Leigh should be thinldng favourably of Garth; but 
that was impossible ! Then a strong impulse urged 
him to confide his own hopes and wishes to her; but 
second thoughts checked him^ thereby proving that 
they are not always best. 

"Having adopted Monica, it is my sacred duty to 
safeguard her future as far as possible/' resumed 
Mrs. Leigh, after a short pause. 

^TTou are too conscientious, my dear friend," said 
Denham. 'Tor the present nothing threatens, and 
we shall have many opportunities of consulting to- 
gether, I hope." 

The impression left upon Katherine was that Den- 
ham was rather too indifferent respecting her 
prot^^e. 

When she had bid him good-night, and went, as 
we have seen, to inquire for Monica, she felt that 
Denham was as much attached to her as ever, but 
in a serious and settled way, which was more worthy 
her own character, and promised more for her future 
happiness than an impatient and vehement love 
would. His strict obedience to her request that he 
would not assume the tone of a lover, proved that, 
and was probably a painful test. 

She little thought as she bent tenderly over her 
young kinswoman and kissed her brow, that she was 
an unconscious foe — the rock ahead on which her 
future happiness would be wrecked. 

On returning to London, Denham soon called, 
with a vague hope of finding Monica alone. Seeing 
the word "out" under Mrs. Leigh's name in the list 
of residents, he began to hope he was in luck. 

*^ot at home, sir," was the answer to his inquiries 
when he reached Mrs. Leigh's fiat. 
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"And Miss Deeringr 

"Miss Deering left town yesterday with Sir Gil- 
bert and Lady Stanmore, sip." 

"Oh, indeed! Hope both ladies are welL'* 

He tamed and walked slowly down the street, 
feeling that things had gone wrong in some mys- 
terious way. 

That Monica had become a prime favourite with 
the Stanmores he knew, but why they should cany 
her off he could not understand, nor why Monica 
consented to go just then. 

"I wonder if Theodosia has been playing any of 
her infernal tricks! She sees a deuc^ deal too 
much. I'll go and dine with my father, and see 
what I can make out.*' * 

Accordingly Denham presented himself in B • 

Square some ten minutes before dinner-time. 

"Oh, Hubert!" cried Theodosia, a little startled 
when he was shown into her special sitting-room, *1 
did not know you had come back." 

'TTou know I cannot stay away long. Tell me, 
what has gone wrong with Katherine Leigh ? I called 
there to-day and found no one at home, and was in- 
formed that Miss Deering had gone out of town !" 

"Yes, she went back with the Stanmores, and was 
quite pleased to go. It is rather dull for her here; 
Katherine is so much engaged." 

"Look here, Theodosia! I hope you have not 
been playing any of your games, and trying to turn 
my flank ? I know you have made up your mind that 
I shall marry Katherine, and I grant she is perhaps 
too good for me — ^too good for most men. A finer 
creature never breathed! Six months ago I should 
have been but too glad to carry out your wishes; but 
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when I showed her my hand frankly, she gave me to 
miderstand that she could not marry, nay, made me 
promise to lay aside all lover-like airs! in short, 
avowed that she preferred revenge to love. This, 
I confess, cooled me down a good deal. Then" 

"Then," interrupted Theodosia, "you encountered 
a pretty little wax-doll of an immature girl, and lost 
your head about her, as if you were a mere boy, in 
a way you ought to be ashamed of! She is nice 
enough, I grant, but no wife for you ! If" 

^TPerhaps not, but she shall be my wife unless she 
says no," interrupted Denham. 

^TX is quite possible she may," returned his sister. 
"She may be fool enough to prefer her mercantile 
marine cousin to the fuftire Lord Denham and Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs." 

^^ she does, she will be honest enough to tell me 
so." 

'T suppose she will! For my part, I will never 
give myself the trouble of interfering; if you are de- 
termined to make a fool of yourself, why, you must. 
I cannot help you; but pray don't come and worry 
me about my profound plots; all I need do is to leave 
you to yourself! You had better come and see my 
father before dinner is announced, and let me hear 
no more of Monica Deering. I deserve better treat- 
ment at vour hands, Hubert !" 

"Well, I didn't mean to offend you. But I never 
exactly know what you are at." And Denham, not 
for the first time, felt himself baffled by his sister's 
skill in carrying the war into the enemy's country. 

Nevertheless, he was curiously annoyed by the 
contretemps of Monica's sudden departure. To go 
away out of his reach I — he could not account for it. 
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But, after all, he sometimes believed he had touched 
her heart, and at the thought the delirious memory 
of their last meeting came back to him — her unmis- 
takable shy tenderness, her effort to be composed 
and cool, and yet the tremulous consciousness that 
made her avoid his eyes, and taught her to parry the 
veiled ardour of his expressions. 

When he had won her promise to be his wife, and 
taught her to feel at home with him, what heavenly 
hours they would pass together in the complete con- 
fidence of true companionship. 

Meantime Monica was indeed thankful for the es- 
cape which had so unexpectedly offered from the trial 
of meeting Denham constantly. It was in every 
sense a relief to be with Lady Stanmore. She was 
an active, intelligent woman, and always found some 
work for Monica. Her grandchildren who were 
staying with her were a source of healthy amuse- 
ment, and they soon learned to look on Monica as a 
playfellow to whose company they had a right. 

The weather had become bright and wonderfully 
genial for March, and Monica was constantly out of 
doors, either with Sir Gilbert or the children and 
their French governess, to whom her society was an 
imexpected joy. She was thus assisted to avoid the 
danger of solitary brooding; but even with these 
helps to a sound state of mind it was difficult — often 
impossible — to keep the image of Denham from be- 
fore her eves. 

If, Monica thought, she was only steady in her re- 
jection of Denham (should he ever actually offer 
himself), or consistent in her cool friendliness, he 
would cease to care for her, and find ample consola- 
tion in the love of a beautiful, charming, highly culti- 
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vated woman like Cousin Eatherine; and no renun- 
ciation, however bitter, would be too high a price to 
pay could she in some measure atone for her own un- 
conscious, yet terrible, guilt, in coming between her 
benefactress and the dawning sunshine which prom- 
ised to renew her life. 

Mrs. Leigh wrote to Monica about every third day, 
short, kind notes, for she had little to tell. Business 
details not offering much interesting matter, some- 
times she mentioned Denham, and sometimes Monica 
saw in the parliamentary news that he had asked or 
answered questions in the ''House"; but nothing had 
occurred to disturb the sad composure that was set- 
tling over her. Lideed, she began to believe that 
she had greatly exaggerated the imminence of things 
— that perhaps, after all, Mr. Denham had only a 
passing fancy for herself; only, if so, he ought not to 
have taken so much pains to impress the earnestness 
of his admiration upon her. 

Monica had been about a fortnight at Stanmore 
when an unusually interesting letter from Cousin 
Eatherine reached her. 

After a few opening sentences Mrs. Leigh went 
on — 'Ttfr. Denham has just been here. He is going 
down to Netherton to-morrow or next day to see 
Captain Bichard Denham, who has come back from 
Aden in very bad health, and has been ordered to the 
seaside. You will remember Mrs. Bichard Denham 
at the Court last Christmas — ^a bright, pleasant 
woman. As Netherton is only a few miles from 
Stanmore, I have asked Lady S. to call upon Mrs. 
Denham, for I do not think she knows anyone in 
Devonshire. Mr. Denham will also take a packet 
for me to Sir Gilbert; it contains some very curious 
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orchids, of which I have written an account and en- 
closed it with them." 

Hubert Denham within a few miles I At the 
thought Monica's heart began to beat tumultuouslj 
— was she to see him again ? and how soon ? How was 
she to keep a quiet, unmoved aspect ? It was dread- 
ful; it was unfortunate; but oh, too, too heavenly de- 
lightful to see his face, to hear his voice ! What a 
traitor her heart was! 

'TM^onica! where are you, Monica?" called Lady 
Stanmore, putting her head into a room assigned to 
"Mademoiselle" for a schoolroom, and where Monica 
generally spent her mornings. 

"Yes, Lady Stanmorel" 

"I have a letter from your cousin Katherine. 
That pleasant Mr. Denham is coming down here to- 
day or to-morrow. His cousin is invalided to our 
seaside sanitarium. I must go and call on Mrs. Den- 
ham at once." 

^T. have had a letter, too. Cousin Katherine says 
she is sending Sir Gilbert some orchids." 

"He will be delighted. I am going to drive Sir 
Gilbert over to Netherton in the pony carriage. If 
you and Mademoiselle would like the waggonette, 
take it and give the children a nice long drive. It is 
very fine." 

"I am sure they would all enjoy it, but I have 
promised to finish dressing Edie's doll, and I must 
not disappoint her." 

"Well, you can all do as you like, my dear.'* 

Monica took Mrs. Leigh's letter into the garden 
and re-read it, when she observed it was dated two 
days before, though not posted till yesterday. Pe^ 
haps, after all, Denham may have oome down yes- 
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terday, and would go back by to-night's mail train^ 
so she might escape seeing him altogether! 

Such was the contradictoriness of her mood that 
a curious fit of despair seized Monica when she 
thought he was so near and yet that she should not 
see him or hear his voice. How weak and foolish 
she was! 

Sir Gilbert and Lady Stanmore, who was always 
eager to make a new or renew an old acquaintance, 
started for Netherton immediately after lunch. 

Mademoiselle and the children set forth joyously 
in the waggonette, accompanied by many dogs and 
much barking, and Monica retired to the schoolroom, 
determined to bring her work of art to a triumphant 
conclusion. She had not been long thus employed 
when Lady Stanmore's maid came in. 

*Tf you please. Miss Deering," she said, ^TSifr. 
Denham is in the drawing-room and asks to see you." 

Monica felt dizzy with surprise, dread, delight, 
self-reproach. How could she face him? — and 
alone; she must be steady; she must be true to her 
resolve. There in one of the windows stood Den- 
ham, and gathering her courage as best she could, 
Monica walked across the room to greet him. He 
was beside her and holding her hand, his eyes aglow 
with pleasure, his rather stem mouth softened by 
a caressing smile. 

"What good fortune to find you at home, and 
alone !" he exclaimed. 'TTou will indulge me with a 
long, confidential chat. I have lots of news for you.*' 

"Oh, yes ! I will not send you away directly you 
have come"; trying to assiune the playful tone that 
made their intercourse so delightful in the Audley ^ 
Court days, and she sat down in the comer of a set- 
tee by the open window. 
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"Thanks ! you are a most gracious queen. Now, 
let me look at you. You look white, and the shadows 
under those blue eyes of yours suggest that you do 
not sleep o' nights. These indications only increase 
the mystery of your flight from London. I was 
amazed to find you had gone, and no one appears 
to be able or willing to explain why you went Tau 
will tell me yourself." 

"There is nothing to tell, Mr. Denham. I had a 
slight attack of neuralgia; then Lady Stanmore 
asked me to come here, and, as Cousin Katherine 
was greatly engaged, I felt lonely, so I came." 

"You dmed with my father two or three days be- 
fore you left? Was Theodosia agreeable or dis- 
agreeable ?" 

"Oh, most agreeable! I did not think she liked 
me so much." 

"Ha !" ejaculated Denham; and he began to touch 
the carpet softly with his stick in a meditative way. 

"When are you coming back?" he said, after a 
short pause. 

"I do not exactly know. I should rather stay here 
till near the time when we return to the Grange. I 
do not care much for London." 

"You must come back, Monica," he said in a low 
tone. "Why do you want to keep away? Has 
Theodosia annoyed you ?" 

"Oh no I of course not." 

"Well, have you quarrelled with Mrs. Leigh P' 

"That is impossible! you know that nothing she 
could say or do would make me quarrel with her! 
and she is so just and generous." 

"Yes," interrupted Denham; "a quarrel between 
you is almost an impossibility. Well, then, did you 
wish to escape from me?" 
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"Why should I?" she asked, with a composure 
that surprised herself. ^'You have always been a 
kind, indulgent friend" 

"Until I became an impassioned, unreasonable 
lover!" interrupted Denliam in a quiet, deliberate 
tone. "You must know this. You must feel that 
I have spoken to you as no man would who was not 
eagerly desirous to call you his wife. Be your own 
sweet, candid self, and say, ^Yes' or *No.* The last 
interview we had must have shown you that only the 
fear of interruption held me back from avowing my 
hopes — ^my ardent desire." 

"Ah, Mr. Denham! Do not distress me!" cried 
Monica, growing so white that Denham was alarmed. 
"You are kind and generous, and I am most un- 
fortunate not to be able to grant all you wish. But 
— but I must be honest, and it is quite impossible I 
can accept your offer. I — that is, there are diffi- 
culties in the way of my giving you the answer you 
desire! I cannot give any reason. Pray, do not 
pain me by asking for explanations." She stopped 
abruptly, looking at him with a strained expression 
of distress. ^T. cannot say Yes I" 

"Why, Monica? Is it impossible to love me? I 
— do not think me presumptuous. You are so trans- 
parently truthful that I dared to hope you were not 
averse to me. Oh, my sweetest love, I am abso- 
lutely devoted to you ! I cannot understand that you 
should be indifferent to me, Monica! What has 
turned you against me? A fortnight ago I would 
have sworn you understood, and were not averse to 
my wishes. Someone has interfered. Someone 
has invented an infernal plot to destroy my future ! 
Look at me, my sweet, and see if you can say, 'I do 
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not love you. I never will love you/ I can believe 
nothing, save your own unhesitating words I" 

Monica rose, and walking a few steps from him, 
took hold of the back of a chair, for she felt she 
could hardly stand. Denham saw that her slender 
fingers trembled as they closed on the carved wood- 
work, and noticed that she kept her eyes averted 
from him. 

"I can assure you that I do not wish to marry you; 
that I will never be your wife! Isn't that enough! 
It is not like yoUy Mr. Denham, to torment and dis- 
tress me, or anyone ! There are plenty of charming 
women; more accomplished and cleverer than I am, 
more fit to be a companion to a man like you." 

"But you — ^you only — are the one I long for!'^ 
said Denham, coming close to her and taking her 
hand in both his own with infinite tenderness. ^T. 
feel myself an utter brute to agitate you, for I see 
you are strangely affected ! But, remember, Monica, 
my future depends on my winning you; and you have 
not said, 'Hubert, I do not love you !' It is, I am cer- 
tain, almost impossible for you to utter a falsehood." 

"Ah !" she exclaimed, taking refuge in an attempt 
to assume a lighter tone. "I have often heard you 
accused of being proud. I never thought you were 
conceited too! So you are determined to think I 
am very, very fond of you." 

"Monica ! Why is it that you make such despe^ 
ate efforts to baffle me? Answer me one or two 
questions, and I will vex you no more at present! l 
It goes to my heart to torment you. But, my sweet 1 j 
my queen ! think what I have at stake." 

"What do you wish to know?" asked Monica. 

"That young fellow Garth. He was some com- 
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fort to you in your sorrowful days. Have you, 
through an exaggerated feeling of gratitude, allowed 
him to entangle you in an engagement? I know 
you, and I know if you once gave your promise you 
would stick to it like grim death." 

^^o, no ! Laurence Garth never wanted to marry 
me except when he thought he might help me." 

"You are speaking the truth, or what you believe 
is the truth? One more query. Have you an idea 
that my father or Theodosia would have any objec- 
tion to my marrying you ?" 

"Certainly not! Lord Denham is rather fond of 
me, I think; and do you know that the last time I 
dined at B— — Sqiiare, Miss Donham said she would 
not mind having me to live with her." 

"Did she !" exclaimed Denham in a tone of great 
surprise. "Well, Monica, I am baffled for the mo- 
ment—and I will not annoy you now by persisting 
in the effort to unravel the mystery of your rejec- 
tion; but I mil not give up all hope ! I may seem a 
conceited idiot, but I have a hope that I may win 
you yet. My dear and valued friend Mrs. Leigh 
knows you well. I will ask her help." 

"Oh, Hubert! dear Hubert!— not that!" cried 
Monica in a tone of agony, clasping her hands in 
abject entreaty. "Torment me if you will; but 
promise me faithfully, on your word of honour, 
never to put a question about me to Cousin Eathe- 
rine !" 

This passionate outbreak completed Denham's be- 
wilderment. There was something to hide then, 
even from Mrs. Leigh. And he said so to Monica. 

"Whether there is or is not," she returned in a 
colder, more collected tone, "it does not concern you, 
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Mr. Denham. Were I affianced to you, you would 
have a right to know. But I refuse to join my life 
to yours, so you have none !" 

"What can it be in your simple, stainless story 
that you wish to hide ? Be it what it may, Monica, 
my sweetheart! my darling! I will not and cannot 
resign my hopes. For a while I will let you rest 
But I am determined to know all yet. I must go. 
I cannot meet Lady Stanmore in my present mood 
And I go up to town by to-night's mail train. For 
give me for having agitated you; and — ^look at me, 
Monica ! My God, darling ! you are not indifferent I** 

He took and kissed her hands passionately; then 
turned away^ and left the roonsu 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Int GiLBEBT and Lady Stanmore did not return 
close on dinner-time. They had heard much gos- 
and were anxious to retail it to their young guest, 
) was nowhere to be seen, but was reported to be 
ler own room. 

Monica never came out with us, and vet she did 
finish my doll I" cried Edie, Lady Stanmore's 
ourite grandchild. "We foimd it with such a 
p of bits of lace and silk that Mrs. Hanning (the 
^s maid) gave me to make clothes with, lying all 
le on the schoolroom table. Monica had time to 
ie two frocks, if she tried !" 
Well, my darling, you must forgive Monica this 
e ! She is not often idle. Now, tell me, where 
you go for your drive to-day?'* 
Meantime, Monica, overwhelmed by the sudden 
1 which had overtaken her, sat in her own room 
ng over again her interview with Denham, and 
te imconscious of the flight of time, 
n spite of her determination not to come between 
Cousin Katherine and the man she now knew 
dear to her, she was very human after all, 
her heart thrilled with wild delight as she re- 
ed the tenderness and fire with which Denham 
pleaded his cause. She must give it all up, how- 
r. She must turn from this lovely dream, and 
to convince the man for whom her heart ached, 
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that she did not and could not love him. "Alas ! he 
reads my heart far too well to believe me !" was her 
piteous conclusion. "What shall I do? What can 
I dor 

To this there was no answer. 

Her suffering was too bitter for tears. The fever 
of her conflict with Denham had brought a bright 
colour to her cheek and a burning to her hands, so, 
when she presented herself in the drawing-room just 
before the dinner-bell rang, Lady Stanmore thought 
how much better she looked than when she first came 
to Stanmore. 

"Edie has been making sad complaints of you, 
Monica," said her hostess. ^TTou refused to drive, 
and yet you failed to complete Miss Dolly's cos- 
tume." 

"I am sorry !" began Monica, apologetically. 

"Oh, we will not pass a severe sentence on you! 
I am really very pleased to see you look so welL Is 
she not, Sir Gilbert?" 

^brilliantly well — quite brilliant, my dear. We 
have heard lots of news to-day," continued the litde 
baronet. ^T. am glad to say Captain Dick looked 
better than I expected. I haven't seen him for years. 
His wife seemed more of an invalid than he. But, 
really, Devon air is very reviving. She will soon 
look as well as you do, my dear." 

"Oh, Monica ! Julia Dacre is going to be married; 
and who do you think is the happy man — ^the last 
person you could think of?" 

"Let me see," said Monica, affecting a deep in- 
terest. ^T^s it Mr. Winwood of Harlaw?" 

"You are quite a witch, my dear, quite 1 — or did 
Mr. Denham tell you ? I hear he called to-day, on 
his way to the station." 
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- "Dinner is served," said the butler. 

"Come along, my dear," said Sir Gilbert, offering 
his arm to Monica. "Harris" — ^to the butler — "get 
me the Times as soon as the cloth is removed." (Sir 
Gilbert utterly refused to accept dessert on anything 
but resplendent mahogany.) "I saw Admiral Fane 
at the club to-day, and he told me there is a report 
that Airdgowrie's yacht. The White Heather^ had 
been caught in a gale somewhere off the coast of 
Spain." 

'T! donH suppose it's true," cried Lady Stanmore. 
'These reports are so often exaggerated, or only put 
in to-day to be contradicted to-morrow." 

Attention to dinner prevented further conversa- 
tion till the pangs of hunger were satisfied, when 
Lady Stanmore began — 

"Did you see Mr. Denham to-day, Monica ?" 

"Yes; he brought some orchids for Sir Gilbert." 

'Tndeed ! I did not see them ! What's the reason 
that parcels intended for me are not given to me, 
Heyr' 

"Beg your pardon. Sir Gilbert; I gave it to Mr. 
Simcox, and I understood him to say he would put 
it in your study." 

"Go and fetch it directly. Some more soufle, my 
lady?" 

^'No, thank you, dear." 

"Take away, then, and bring me the Times. Did 
lir. Denham say how Katherine is?" 

'^o, he did not mention her." 

'TCs Lord Denham staying on in town? He sel- 
dom forsakes the Court for so long." 

'Tffe said nothing about it." 

'THd he make any remark about Bichard's 
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"I don't think he did" 

"Then what in the world did he talk about f " 

"Oh, nothing in particular!" returned Monica, 
feeling much confused. 

"Ah, there! Lay the paper on the table. Give 
me the parcel. Oh, take off the string!" cried Sir 
Gilbert eagerly, and proceeded to open the parcel, 
displaying the contents to Lady Stamnore. They 
looked to the latter a collection of brown withered 
sticks or stalks, which to their proud possessor repre- 
sented priceless orchids, the future glory of his hot- 
houses. 

The first exultation over this treasure-trove being 
exhausted, Sir GUbert remembered his anxiety re- 
specting the yacht and her passengers. So he took 
the Times and began to search its columns. "Yes !" 
he exclaimed at last; "here's something on the sub- 
ject: 'Serious apprehensions are entertained respect- 
ing the safety of Lord Airdgowrie's well-known 
vacht, White Heather. She sailed from Bilboa on 
the 15th, and has not since been heard of. The 
severe gales which have raged since that date have 
caused much uneasiness to the friends of the Mar- 
quis, his nephew and ward — Lord Castleford — and 
those guests who accompanied them." 

"They could not have chosen a worse time to 
cruise in the Bay of Biscay. I have heard that Lord 
Airdgowrie prided himself on being his own skipper. 
This is yesterday's paper, of course. I wonder what 
to-morrow will bring forth." 

"Young Castleford is your first cousin, is he not, 
my dear?" said Sir Gilbert to Monica. "Do yoH 
know him?" 

"Yes, I believe he is — at least Oonsin Eatherine 
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has told me so; but I have never seen him. He was 
to have come on a visit last autumn, when we were 
at the Grange, but something happened to prevent 
it" 

"The Marquis of Airdgowrie kept him over much 
to himself," said Sir Gilbert. "Poor boy, it would 
be a sad ending for him ! I am told he was a good 
deal spoiled." 

Sir Gilbert again took up the paper and looked 
through it again, but could find nothing more. 

"We must wait till to-morrow afternoon," he said; 
and then Lady Stanmore rose and they adjourned to 
the drawing-room, where a tranquil game of dummy 
whist beguiled the time, till Monica declared that 
the delightful Devonshire air made her so sleepy 
she could hardly distinguish her cards, when Lady 
Stanmore advised her to go to bed — advice which 
Monica immediately adopted. 

Sir Gilbert, seeing his wife lost in thought, laid 
out the cards for a game of patience, in which he 
was soon absorbed. 

*Tell me," said Lady Stanmore suddenly, "if poor 
Castleford is lost, who will succeed him ?" 

'T am not sure. There is no direct heir. I sup- 
pose the title will be extinct. But I fancy the land 
will go to our nice little friend Monica, and the per- 
sonalty between her and Mrs. Leigh — that is to say, 
if Monica is legitimate." 

"There is no doubt about that ! I was with Kathe- 
rine when she first thought of taking her cousin to 
stay with her, and she made her lawyer find out the 
certificate of Gerald Deering's marriage in some 
church in Dublin, I think, then of the child's bap- 
tism in York, where the father's regiment was then 
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quartered. There is no doubt about her legitimacy, 
though old Lord Castleford never would believe in 
his son's marriage." 

"Then I believe Monica will inherit the landed 
estates. It will make a great difference to her/' said 
Sir Gilbert. "I should not have thought that Kathe 
rine Leigh would have been so conventional as to 
require proof of her legitimacy before she would 
help a poor girl who was blameless in the matter of 
her status." 

^TTou are mistaken, my dear! Katherine would 
have helped her liberally in any case, but she would 
not have adopted her if she had had the bend sinister 
on her escutcheon! Yes, things will bear a very 
different aspect to Monica now ! But I am not sure 
that the position of an heiress is really an advantage 
to a girl. All the prodigal younger sons in the 
peerage will enter themselves for the Castleford 
stakes I" 

^^And she is such a simple, warm-hearted little 
soul, anyone might take her in." 

^T. am not so sure! Monica has very sound in- 
stincts!" rejoined Lady Stanmore. "For my part, 
I hope and believe the whole thing will turn out a 
canard. At all events, Monica will not be a ^mil- 
lionaire.' The Deerings were rather a reckless set 
Old Castlef ori himself was not very steady in his 
youth." 

*^o; then he picked a wife from the Airdgowries 
— a wild. Highland crew. After her death he took 
a stingy development to enrich his son, who died 
more than ten years before himself; and what be- 
tween his savings and the long minority the .estates 
are nearly clear. It is an improving property, I am 
told." 
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"There are very few Deerings left, it seems," said 
Lady Stanmore thoughtfully. 

"Very few. They always had a tendency to bum 
the candle at both ends. Why, it is nearly eleven, 
my lady I Do you intend to go to bed to-night ?" 



Next day neither Sir Gilbert nor her ladyship left 
the house. After luncheon they were waiting for 
the morning papers, which were not delivered till 
the late afternoon at Stanmore. Both were eager 
for news respecting White Heather. 

^'Kind-hearted souls," thought Monica, as she 
worked diligently at the completion of Edie's doll 
to retrieve herself in that young lady's eyes. 

After luncheon, observing that Mademoiselle was 
almost speechless with a severe headache, she offered 
to go out with the children, an offer gladly accepted. 
After a fairly long ramble through the grounds a 
sharp shower came on, and Monica hurried her 
precious charges home. 

Lady Stanmore was imfolding the Times in Sir 
Gilbert's study. "Just come," she said (of the 
paper). "Sit down; I am going to read out what I 
can find about the shipwreck." The next minute 
she exclaimed — 

"Heavens! how dreadful!" and proceeded to read: 
Toss of the White Heather. — A telegram from Gib- 
raltar announces the arrival there of a French 
steamer, the St. Marie, with four men on board 
saved from the wreck of Lord Airdgowrie's yacht, 
which foundered on Tuesday night during the gale 
which worked such havoc in the Bay of Biscay. The 
only persons saved are the men above mentioned.' 
What a shocking business! Here are some more 
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particulars, chiefly repetitions. I see there is a list 
of the guests: ^Mr. G. Lyon, Colonel Despard, Cap- 
tain Mactaggart, Lord Castleford, and the noble 
owner, — all of whom, it is feared, are lost.' *' 

Sir Gilbert was greatly moved. 

"Quite a tragedy !" he exclaimed. **But why do 
these journalistic rascals say they are lost? Why 
should not some of them be picked up as the men 
were?" and he rang the bell impatiently. "Tell 
Jenkins to bring round Gold-dust; I want to ride to 
Bickington to send a telegram,'' he said to the ser- 
vant who obeved the summons. "Jenkins must come 
with me. You see, my dear," to his wife, "we can- 
not see to-day's paper till late to-morrow; I donH 
feel as if I could wait. I'll just wire for particulars 
to Ottley. We'll have an answer in a couple of 
hours — at any rate by six o'clock." 

"Yes, dol" cried his wife. "It is all too shock- 
mg." 

The sands of time seemed to run slowly indeed 
until the reply to Sir Gilbert's telegram came: — 

"Only passengers saved, Despard and Mactaggart 
Bodies of Airdgowrie and Castlef ord washed up near 
Rivadesella; former had tried to save C, and still 
clutched his jacket." 

Lady Stanmore and Monica were touched by this 
token of faithful care on the part of Castleford'fl 
guardian, who was an old man. 



Two or three days elapsed and no letter reached 
Monica from Mrs. Leigh, nor had she replied to a 
long epistle from Lady Stanmore. At last, however, 
came a short but important note to Monica. 

'TTou will have heard of poor Castleford's sad 
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death, dearest Monica, and it may be necessary to 
recall you directly. I should like to have you near 
me. I have written to Lady Stanmore explaining 
things to her, so if you can come up the day after 
to-morrow I should be pleased. I shall be at the 
station to meet you, and very glad to have you back." 

^^Cousin Katherine says she wants me back," said 
Monica, handing the letter across the breakfast-table 
to her hostess. 

"She has written to me, too. I shall be sorry to 
lose you, my love. I donH know what the children 
and Mademoiselle will do." 

"I should like to stay; but I must go, for I read 
between the lines that Cousin Katherine has had a 
great shock." 

"And she has been mother and sister to you, 
Monica." 

"No one but myself can know all she has been to 
tne, dear Lady Stanmore." 

"She is one of the best women in the world," 
aaid Sir Gilbert. 

Grateful tears stood in Monica's eyes as she went 
iway to prepare for her journey next day. 

When Monica reached home the next evening 
jhe was struck vnth the perceptible, yet indefinable, 
change in Katherine's aspect and demeanour. She 
wras extremely grave, with a tender gravity; yet her 
eyes, her brow, her quiet smile had an expression of 
peacefulness and content quite different from the 
u>Tt of defiant pride which used to characterise her 
countenance. 

She received her young kinswoman with affec- 
tionate warmth. ^T. am so very glad to have you 
back, Monica; we shall be rather busy for a while, 
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and then I shall get away to our dear home. Y 
love the Grange too, don't you, Monica?'' 

"I do, indeed I Once I never thought I could be 
happy again in all my life as I have been there!" 

"You look very white and weary, Monica. ] 
doubt this sad event has been a great shock to yc 
and your accession of f ortime by no means the gra 
fication it would be to many.'* 



The next morning was occupied with the deta 
of mourning, and Mrs. Leigh sat down to write 
few letters before limch, Monica assisting to co 
some of them. She felt strangely indifferent to t 
sudden change in her own fortimes. Her wh( 
interest was absorbed in Katherine and Denha 
Was Theodosia right in her notion that Katherin* 
affections had gone out to her early friend, after h 
long fast from tenderness and reciprocity? Wor 
the sacrifice she (Monica) was willing to make i 
cure her cousin a happy future? And Denhai 
Would he turn from herself to his early love ? Coi 
it be possible that the love he so ardently profess 
for herself could be transferred so easily to Katl 
rine? 

While spoiling many sheets of paper in her stn 
gle with these thoughts, a servant entered and s 
nounced, "Mr. Denham, madam, if you will see hinc 

"Yes; certainly! Where are you going, Monic 
Hubert Denham has come to see you as well as n 
Don't go." 

Monica stopped, her heart almost standing st 
at sight of the slight, soft colour that rose in M: 
Leigh's cheek, the happy light that gladdened h 
eyes. 
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"Theodosia is right! She loves him! She loves 
him well !" was the conviction that wrote itself like 
forked lightning across her heart. ''And I must 
never look back again." 

"You will not mind an early visit, I am sure," 
said Denham. "I could not manage to get here yes- 
terday; and I am very anxious to know how you both 
are, and what further news you have had." 

"We have had no further news. I suppose there 
is nothing more to hear," returned Mrs. Leigh. 

"I am told that old Castleford's executors and 
Airdgowrie's sons wish both bodies, or the remains, 
should be brought back for interment. Very glad 
to see you at home again, Miss Deering; you are 
best with your cousin." 

"I am quite sure of that," resuming her seat, 
when she had given him her hand for a moment, 
and keeping her eyes on the letter before her. 

"Theodosia desires her love; she is coming to see 
you to-day. My father has had a sharp attack of 
gout, and my sister is on guard. He is profoimdly 
shocked and interested in this tragedy'^; and they 
fell into talk concerning the position of affairs, and 
the probabilities of Mrs. Leigh's position as well as 
Monica's. After some time Denham turned to the 
latter saying: "You are marvellously philosophical, 
Miss Deering; not a single question have you vouch- 
safed to ask on the momentous question of your in- 
heritance. Are you absolutely indifferent? or is 
the question of £ s. d. beneath your notice ?" 

"Certainly it is not; but I am more alarmed than 
pleased at the prospect before me. Besides I am 
truly shocked and distressed by the death of Lord 
Castleford, when he had eveiything to make life 
lovely." 
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"Oh, I am sure you both feel for his untimely end 
most sincerely; but death, when there has been 
small enjoyment and less to hope for, is still more 
sad/^ 

Here the butler entered, a salver, on which lay a 
card, in his hand. 

"Ah I Mr. Ottley's clerk wishes to see me. I shall 
return in a few minutes," and Mrs. Leigh left the 
room. 

Denham rose and walked to the window, then re- 
turned and stood by the table where Monica sat 
writing, or seeming to write, and said, in a low tone, 
"Monica!" 

She slowly raised her eyes and looked at him. 

"Monica," he repeated, "you have some grief or 
trouble far deeper than poor Castleford's death; you 
look infinitely unhappy. I deeply regret having 
forced you to hear my perhaps too eager avowal the 
other day at Stanmore; it was selfish and inconsid- 
erate. But you could not probably imderstand the 
wildfire that ran through my veins, and sent the 
words thronging to my lips; but I shall be more 
prudent, more thoughtful for you in future. I will 
be patient for a while, though I will never give you 
up." 

"You must, Mr. Denham," said Monica firmly. 
^T. esteem you — and you deserve some girl far be- 
yond me in every way, but I can never be your wife, 
never, never." 

"Time will show, my queen," said Denham. 
"NothiQg will induce me to give you up — except 
the conviction that you love someone else; and that 
it is really for your happiness to be free from me. 
It wUl take somie time to convince me of this. How- 
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ever, for the present, I will not trespass on your pa- 
tience, or, shall I say, your indifference/* 

"Put me out of your mind altogether,** began 
Monica, when the door opened and Mrs. Leigh re- 
turned. 

^T. don't think that man need have asked to see 
me. He only brought this letter from the Castle- 
ford solicitor. It seems a mere formality," and she 
handed it to him. 

"Yes, that is all," said Denham, when he had 
looked through and returned it to her. 

^T. suppose there is no absolute necessity for our 
staying in town}" said Mrs. Leigh. "I begin to 
pine for home." 

^T. should not advise your going out of town. 
Your presence might be required at any moment, 
and for every reason it is well to be within hail of 
your lawyer. Pray, do not think of going to the 
Grange, at least till after Easter." 

"I suppose it would be wiser not," murmured Mrs. 
Leigh, as if to herself, a slight, pleased smile play- 
ing round her lips. ^T. know Monica is pining for 
the Grange.** 

*^ut Miss Deering, is, I am sure, ready to do what 
is best for the general weal.** 

"Of course,'* said Monica, 'S^hatever Cousin 
Katherine thinks best.** 

Soon after, Denham said "good-morning,** leaving 
Monica in a state of profound imrest, and seeing 
plainly the difficulties before her, in a struggle with 
so resolute and resourceful a man. If only she could 
keep him from taking Katherine into his counsels, 
and convince him that she was herself determined 
not to marry him, all might go well, but she must 
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guard her thoughts with all care lest the traitor in 
her own heart should hand over that fortress to the 
enemy. 

The wreck of Lord Airdgowrie's yacht and the 
death of its owner and his ward created a great sensa- 
tion in the circle to which they belonged, and sent 
hosts of acquaintances and relations to the third and 
fourth generation to inquire for Mrs. Leigh and Miss 
Deering, but they preserved a strict seclusion, admit- 
ting only Lord Denham, his son and daughter, Sir 
Gilbert and Lady Stanmore, and one or two relatives 
on either side. 

Theodosia Denham had chosen to establish a sort 
of condescending friendship with Monica, xmder 
cover of which she exercised a strict surveillance over 
the relations existing between her and Hubert, and 
observed with satisfaction that things went (for her 
purpose) as well as she could wish. 

Among those most diligent in both inquiring and 
calling none were more empressSe than Mrs, Garth 
and her second daughter. Having performed what 
they considered a sufficient number of preliminary 
calls, Mrs. Garth boldly asked admittance, and was 
duly admitted to the drawing-room, where Theodosia 
was putting Monica through a tSte^d4ite which in- 
cluded a severe cross-examination. 

Miss Denham had come out in a chilly spring bon- 
net, adorned with crocuses and lillies of the valley, 
a pale grey gown, and a much befrilled cape of 
black lace and narrow ribbon. 

*T[ cannot for my part see why Katherine likes 
to stay on in town or thinks it necessary,'' she was 
saying. ^ 

"I think Mr. Denham advised her to stay here," 
replied Monica wearily. 
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"Well, she can stay if she chooses, which of course 
is what Hubert wants, but I know how much you 
enjoy the country. Suppose you come down with 
my father and myself to Audley Court? We talk 
of going home next week." 

^T, should like it very much," began Monica, when 
the door was thrown open, and "Mrs. and Miss 
Garth" annoimced. 

Monica rose to receive her aunt and cousin with 
her natural courtesy, though a little bored by their 
visit, as she was by most things at that time. 

Miss Denham sat erect on a sofa and gazed scru- 
tinisingly at the new-comers, as if they were speci- 
mens of a different species. 

"We have been wanting to come and see you for 
ever so long," said Mrs. Garth in her strong, harsh 
tones; "but I was not sure how Mrs. Leigh would 
like strangers calling; for, of course, I cannot be at 
home with her as I am with yow, my dear. Your 
imcle desired his love, and wants to know if you'll 
come up to dinner on Sunday. Just to have a quiet 
talk." 

^T. will ask Cousin Katherine, and if I am disen- 
gaged, I shall be very happy." Here Monica be- 
thought her of her manners, and with a slight wave 
of the hand, said, "My aunt, Mrs. Garth; Miss 
Denham, Miss Garth." 

Miss Denham bowed with a sudden jerk, and, then 
rising, drew forward a chair and plunged into the 
conversation. "I think your son was staying with 
us last Christmas," she began, "a tall, good-looking 
boy. Miss Deering said he was related in some way 
to her." 

"They are first cousins — ^brother and sister's chil- 
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dren," retiimed Mrs. Garth, who knew perfectly 
well who Miss Denham was. 

^^deed ! Is your son going down to Harlaw at 
Easter ? If so, I hope he'll look in upon us, though 
I am afraid there will not be much to amuse him. 
Mv brother will not be with us this Easter, I am 
af^d. Still" 

"Oh, our Laurence is very fond of lady's society, 
especially his cousin's, and I am sure it would give 
him great pleasure to call and see you at Audley 
Court," returned Mrs. Garth, highly pleased. 

"Well, I want Miss Deering to come away with 
me to Daleshire. Lord Denham and I talk of leav- 
ing town next week. I only like London before 
Easter; after, it gets crowded and common." 

*T[ believe the Drawing-Rooms are more brilliant 
after Easter," said Mrs. Garth, with an effort to 
make suitable conversation. 

*T[ donH know anything about them. I never go," 
cried Miss Denham brusquely. 

^^deed !" exclaimed Mrs. Garth, in some surprise. 
^T. thought it was quite essential to attend the Draw- 
ing-Room." 

*T^ot if you have any other place to go to. Monica, 
I wish you would tell Katherine my father wants 
her so much to dine with us to-morrow or the first 
day you can; he has only seen you once since the 
shipwreck, and he wants to ask you a hundred and 
one questions. Good-morning, Mrs. Garth, good- 
morning." A sudden nod of her head to Helen, and 
Theodosia went away with a certain commanding air 
which carried off her deformity and halting gait 

*T)ear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Garth, "so that is 
Miss Denham? the Honourable Miss Denham! she 

not a bit like what I expected." 
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"She is very clever, and a great friend of my 
Cousin Katherine, but she is a little peculiar." 

"Never mind, Monica, my dear. You have the 
whip-hand of everyone now, and can marry who- 
ever you like." 

"That is a proud privilege," said Monica, smiling. 
"Whom shall I choose ? a duke or an earl ?" 

"You might have a prince, I daresay." 

'^ut *made in Germany' only, I am afraid, Mrs. 
Garth." 

"Well," exclaimed Helen, ^T. have always told 
mamma that it is a great shame you are not Countess 
of Castlef ord. I can't understand why you are not. 
Had your father lived he would have been an earl. 
Why can't you be a countess ?" 

"Well, thank Heaven," put in her mother, "Mon- 
ica has a good lump of solid pudding in the shape of 
landed property and money in the Funds — though I 
believe a good bit of that goes to Mrs. Leigh, who 
does not want it." 

'T wish she had more. It will not do me much 
good. A few hundreds a year to save me from 
being a burden to anyone would be ample, though I 
am sure Cousin Katherine would never consider me 
a burden." 

^TDon't be too sure, Monica, my dear. Times are 
changed for Mrs. Leigh, now that good-for-nothing 
husband of hers is dead and done with; she is a veiy 
fine woman still. I am sure poor Mr. Garth is quite 
foolish about her. She will be marrying — ^likely 
enough before a year is out, and then, when a son or 
two make their appearance, she'll be wanting every 
penny for her own boys. However, thank Heaven, 
you can snap your fingers at her." 
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*T[t would be a very strange thing for me to do,^ 
exclaimed Monica, laughing. 

"We had better be going now, Helen,^ resumed 
Mrs. Garth. ^T. suppose there is no use in asking 
you to come to a little hop I am going to give on the 
20th; you can't in such deep mourning. I was going 
to have it on the 10th, but of course I put it off when 
we got the news of that poor young man's death." 

Monica did not see whv she should have done so, 
but made no remark. "Anyhow," pursued Mrs. 
Garth, "you'll come and spend Sunday afternoon 
with us. Your uncle is just wearying to see you; 
so is Laurence. I asked him why he didn't call, but 
he said he didn't see that vou wanted him." 

"But he knows I am always glad to see him. Do 
tell him to come, and say to my uncle that I will 
gladly go to see him on Sunday, if Mrs. Leigh has 
not made any engagement for me." 

"Take mv advice, Monica. Make a stand from 
the /?r«f. Let Mrs. Leigh see that you are not to 
be dictated to now that you are aware you are no 
longer a nobody, but have a stake in the country." 

And with this parting injunction Mrs. Garth and 
her daughter took their leave. 

"It's very odd," said the former, as they drove 
away to the gorgeously furnished house of one of 
their most highly-honoured acquaintances in Ty- 
bumia. *^t is extremely odd that girl never caUs 
me ^aunt.' It is always ^Mrs. Garth,' but your father 
is always 'uncle,' or 'dear Uncle Garth.' I wonder 
where she would have been if / had refused to let 
her into my house. Your father knew better than 
to have worried me about it, and for nearly a year 
she lived at my expense, and a miserable time I had 
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of it. Never saw a smile on her face for all those 
months." 

**Well I'm sure, ma, you can't wonder at it. She 

couldn't often forget that she was a penniless in- 
truder." 

^'Then she should have turned out and earned her 
bread; anyway, things are changed now." 

In accordance with this view, Mrs. Garth enlarged 
considerably to her friend, Lady Pettifer, wife of 
Alderman Sir Joseph Pettifer, on the sweetness, sim- 
plicity, and warm attachment to herself of her niece, 
Miss Deering of Castleford, "who really ought to be 
countess in her own right, and probably would be 
created one — ^what with the family interest, and the 
help of Mr. Denham, who seemed exceedingly at- 
tentive to Miss Deering's aimt, Mrs. Leigh, whose 
story, I daresay, you remember, and she will prob- 
ably marry him. They say, you know, he will be 
something very big indeed, one of these days. Miss 
Deering is a very sweet girl; she used to be greatly 
attached to my stepson, Laurence Garth; but bless 
you, my dear Lady Pettifer, they won't let her look 
at him now," etc., etc. 

As time went on, Monica could not help observ- 
ing the vivid interest which E!atherine took in Den- 
ham's political life — the look of exulting joy that 
would flash from her brilliant eyes as she read a 
leading article on the statesman-like ability of some 
speech on our foreign relations with Russia or Aus- 
tria in the previous night's debate — the interest with 
which she would read it aloud to her only too sym- 
pathetic listener, and supplement the remarks with 
comments of her own, which showed how well fitted 
she was to criticise and appreciate such topics. 
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"She is indeed a fit wife for him. Why does he 
not see it, and why, oh why, am I so low-minded, so 
unworthy as to thrill with joy at the consciousness 
that he does love me! But that shall not matter. 
Katherine said I must not be hysterical. I must do 
what I have to do bravely and cheerfully. Some 
day I shall be thankful I did, and all will come right 
I must not mope. I must be busy, industrious, and 
what — ^what in the world have I to do. I must in- 
vent something at all events. I can take singing 
lessons — and practise — and E^atherine will show me 
how she manages when I have something to manage." 

"Miss Deering seems to have had an accis of dili- 
gence, as well as of fortune," said Denham a few 
days later, when on inquiring for Monica he found 
she was busy preparing for her singing-master, and 
therefore not able to join them at tea, especially as 
hot tea was not considered good for the voice. 

"She is really a very good girl," said Katherine, 
"very few would apply themselves with extra 
steadiness to anything, on the accession of a large 
fortime." 

"True, but very few women are so absolutely un- 
worldly as Monica Deering." 

"Yes, rather too much so, considering the station 
to which it has pleased God to call her." 

"Her conscience will settle all that, only pray do 
not let her get too intimate with those Garth rela- 
tions. There is some danger from that young fel- 
low the cousin, and Monica must not marry beneath 
her." 

"You are needlessly afraid, Hubert," 
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CHAPTER XXni 

The effect of this self -suppression and concealment 
was to give Monica an appalling sense of isolation. 

One subject being tabooed between herself and 
her dear E^atherine^ there seemed none left on which 
she could converse with safety, except indeed her 
own succession to the family estate, and what she 
ought or ought not to do. This became wearisome. 
She observed, too, that E!atherine, though as kind as 
ever, was rather silent, and evidently preoccupied. 

She longed to open her heart to Laurence Garth; 
he was so sensible, so sympathetic to herself. Not 
a keen, highly trained man of the world, like Den- 
ham, but instinctively aware of what was right and 
just. Monica's part was, however, a difficult 
one. She must hide her own real feelings, and shield 
the state of Katherine Leigh's heart from everyone. 
In fact, the only creature with whom she shared 
this latter knowledge was Theodosia Denham, to 
whom she could not bear to speak of it. 

When Simday came she hoped to find Laurence on 
her arrival at Pelham Terrace, but he was not there, 
nor did he arrive until an hour before supper. 

Uncle Garth, however, made her very welcome, 
and spoke of her changed fortunes in a grave tone. 

*T!t is a serious charge for a woman," he said, "for 
you are not of the sort that take naturally to the 
care of property; some do. I trust the good God 
may send you a sound, sensible husband." 
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"Thank you, dear uncle. I hope so too. I will 
be guided by what Cousin Katherine advises mean- 
time." 

"It is the best thing you can do/' he said; and 
soon after left the room to look for a letter from 
the elder Winwood, which he wished Monica to read, 
wherein was a high eulogium on his young manager, 
Laurence. 

Mr. Garth had scarcely closed the door when his 
son was annoimced. The rest of the family had 

gone to church, as the Bishop of D was to 

preach. 

"Oh, Laurie, I am so glad to see you I" cried Mon- 
ica, starting up to greet him. 

"Are you ?" he replied, smiling; "that is very good 
of you. I always believe what you say. It's a long 
time since we met, and you have had a great change 
of fortune. What does it feel like, Monica ? If I 
may call you so." 

"What else would you call met" she exclaimed, 
opening her earnest blue eyes. "You did not call 
me Miss Deering when you tried to comfort me 
that miserable evening you found me too wretched 
even to cry, and wished you could take me away 
from them all." 

Laurence flushed under his brown skin. 

"Oh, I must not remember such audacity nmcP^ 

"/ shall never forget it, Laurie. It was pure, un- 
selfish kindness and pity, seeing what a desolate 
creature I was." 

"I am not so sure about the unselfishness, Mon- 
ica," he returned in a low tone. *^ut, tell me, what 
is it like to be an heiress and a great lady? A ladj 
to the finger-tips you always were, but it takes a good 
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many oughts behind the fact to make people like 
Mrs. Garth, for instance, imderstand it/' 

*Toor Mrs. Garth," said Monica, smiling, "she is 
quite fond of me now. Tell me, Laurence, why do 
you never come to see me ? I should like to see you 
sometimes." 

"You are not in your own house, and Mrs. Leigh 
never asked me to call, except once at the Grange. 
I have no doubt she would receive me courteously, 
but she doesn't want me. She thinks I am better in 
my place, and so I am. However, I shall come and 
see you before I start for New Zealand." 

"New Zealand! Are you going to New Zea- 
land ?" 

"Yes. You see, if I cannot put some money into 
Greenwood's undertaking here, I shall never rise 
above an assistant. Out in the colonies I have a 
better chance of establishing myself. It is pretty 
much the same to me where I am. I am a bit rest- 
less, too." 

His words sank into Monica's mind. There was 
an echo of sadness in them that suggested a curious 
line of action to the young heiress. 

^T. shall be very hurt if you go away without see- 
ing me. Come some day soon, about tea-time." 

Here Mrs. Garth came in, soon followed by Mrs. 
Garth and her daughters, returned from evening 
service, and supper was announced. Much talk en- 
sued respecting the bishop and his sermon, which 
did not interest Monica; and glancing across the table 
to see if Laurence was as much bored as herself, she 
caught an expression in his eyes which struck her 
-with a sudden conviction that, in spite of his com- 
posed aspect, he loved her deeply. The rest of the 
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evening was occupied by an exhaustive examination 
of Monica by Mrs. Garth. Would she live at Castle- 
ford ? Would Mrs. Leigh do chaperon ?" etc. etc. 

Monica could give very little information. Castle- 
ford had been let during the late owner's minority 
to a wealthy Manchester manufacturer, and Monica 
hoped to remain with her cousin at the Grange, 
wluch was her idea of an earthly paradise. 

"You must be prepared, my dear Monica," con- 
cluded Mrs. Garth, with an air of profound worldly 
knowledge, "for Mrs. Leigh marrying again; she is 
a free woman now." 

"Oh, yes, of course 1 I know that. I have often 
been warned about it." 

"That Mr. Denham has always been a great deal 
with her, and, no doubt, knows exactly what her 
property is worth. I should not be in the least sur- 
prised if he persuades her to marry him before the 
year is out." 

"No, nor I," returned Monica, with an air of con- 
viction, which surprised Laurence extremely, re- 
membering, as he did, his visit to Audley Court in 
the winter. 

"I confess I do not see the least probability of 
such a marriage !" he exclaimed. 

"Now, my dear boy, what can you possibly know 
about the matter?" asked his stepmother. "Don't 
you think Monica here has a far better notion how 
things stand than you can have?" 

"Yes, I daresay; at any rate it is no affair of 
mine." 

Soon after, Monica said good-night and departed, 
not without a reminder to Laurence of his promise 
to come and see her. *T[ shall never let him drift 
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away from me," she mused, as she drove homewards. 
'^Katherine has rather a horror of Mrs. Garth, but 
she quite liked my uncle, and was as nice as possible 
to Laurence. Li another year I shall be of age, and 
though Mrs. Garth makes me feel as if I were being 
rubbed on a nutmeg grater, I shall be civil to her, 
for my poor dear imcle's sake. By that time per- 
haps Katherine may be married, or about to be mar- 
ried, to Mr. Denham. Then I must make a home 
of my own, for I never could live with Katherine 
and Hubert. Surely his love will — must turn to 
her when I persuade him that I do not love him. Am 
I right to deceive him so profoundly ? Heaven only 
knows, right or wrong, I cannot rob Jier of the last 
chance of a happy life that seems left to her; hand- 
some and charming as she is, there is not much of 
her sad youth left to her — ^I do want that to be 
happy, very, very happy." 

Laurence Garth was greatly struck by Monica's 
concurrence in his stepmother's suggestion, that Mrs. 
Leigh would probably marry Denham. His own ob- 
servation prompted him to believe that he (Den- 
ham) was passionately in love with Monica, though 
his practised self-control enabled him to veil it from 
less interested observers than Laurence. 

Easter was near at hand, and Government was 
making a push to pass an important measure, so 
Denham was greatly occupied. Monica conse- 
quently felt more at ease, for his presence always 
exercised a disturbing effect; she feared attracting 
Katherine's attention to her own ill-concealed un- 
easiness; she dreaded betraying herself to Denham, 
while she grew daily more alive to the signs of her 
cousin's interest in him, which had begun since 
Theodosia had drawn her attention to it. 
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The Saturday after Monica had asked Laurence 
to come and see her^ he called at the time he sup- 
posed they had tea. Mrs. Leigh was in the drawing- 
room, and telling the servant to *let Miss Peering 
know/' proceeded to talk to him easily and pleasantly 
of his father, and his intention of going to Australia. 
This naturally led to the expected marriage of 
George Winwood to Miss Dacre, which was to take 
place the following June. Then Monica came in 
and welcomed Laurence with her usual frank cor- 
diality. Mrs. Leigh made a polite little speech, 
apologising for the necessity of going out, and, to his 
great satisfaction, left them to themselves. 

To Laurence this was a delightful half-hour. 
Whenever he was alone with Monica he felt the sin- 
cerity of her regard for him, and was able to talk 
to her as he could to no one else. 

But these happy moments do not last long, and, 
with all his good sense, Laurence felt rather murder- 
ous for an instant when Mr. Denham was announced. 

He looked, as usual, assured and distinguished, as 
if able to carry all before him; and Laurence 
thought, for a bitter instant, what an enormous ad- 
vantage a start in life such as his must be. '^e be- 
gan at the top of the tree," thought Laurence, "and 
nothing can ever make up for the lack of that.^' 

Denham courteously recognised Garth, and they 
fell into conversation, which soon turned on politics. 

Monica took little part in it; rather to her surprise 
they agreed pretty well in their views, though Laur- 
ence thought Denham rather too favourable to for- 
eigners. 

Guessing that the new-comer would outstay him, 
Laurence soon took leave, though Monica tried to 
detain him* 
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that young fellow going to settle in New Zea- 
' asked Denham^ taking a seat on the sofa be- 
[onica, who had left the tea-table, 
do not know." 

e would make an excellent colonist. In fact^ 
a capital specimen of that valuable portion of 
•eople — the middle class. He has plenty of 
commonsense^ has gone about with his eyes 
and understands the wisdom of honesty." 
am glad you think so well of Laurence. He is 
;ood, and has had a hard life. I am very fond 
ly though he is simple and not particularly pol- 

ell, no; but he has all the raw materials of a 
^man, and simplicity is one of them. He 
never boast or lie, or do anything that isn't 
ht — at least I think so." 
3U read people wonderfully, Mr. Denham." 
jrhaps; some people I can especially." He 
d, and she did not speak, 
onica," he said softly, "will you never look 
ht into my eyes again ?" 
f course I will, if I want to do so," said Monica 
ig herself to speak with good-himioured com- 
3, "though my dear old Fraulein used to tell 
was verv ill-bred to stare." 
) reached her hand to a piece of delicate lace- 
which lay on a table near her, and began to set 
stitches, keeping her eyes steadily averted. 
3II me," he resumed, "have I not been prudent 
bedient? I have left you to yourself and not 
nted you with my hopes and wishes." 
ou are always considerate and good^" she said. 
ou really think so ? Well, say it with your eyes 
11 as your lips." 
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With an infinite effort of self-control, Monica 
looked straight at him. 

'*My sweetest !" he exclaimed, "your eyes tell too 
much! You are breaking your heart about some- 
thing. Why ^vill you not tell me? Don^t you be- 
lieve that I would gladly help you, even to my own 
hindrance? Do you think I would urge you to 
marry me, if I did not believe I could make yon 
happy ? And you used to be happy with me — a few 
months ago. Can you deny it ?" 

"No, I do not. I was always pleased to be with 
you; I always will be; but you know that is not 
enough. I should like to give you all you deserve. 
If I cannot, that is my misfortune, and you must 
not trouble about me; you ought to marry someone 
much wiser and more accomplished, and more be- 
sides, than I am." 

"There is some infernal mystery under all this. 
Don't think me a conceited idiot for fancying myself 
so particularly well suited to you. I am not one 
half good enough for you, my queen, my sweetheart; 
but I begin to tremble for my happiness, for my 
future. You are more resolute than I expected. 
Well, I shall not give up easily. You seem to object 
very strongly to my speaking to Katherine and im- 
ploring her counsel in the matter." 

"Yes, I do !" cried Monica hastily. ^T object very 
much." 

"Then she knows something I do not." 

"Or she believes something you do not know. 
Whatever it may be, I shall never forgive you if 
you speak to her about me without my consent." 

"That amoimts to a confession. Nevertheless, I 
will not risk offending you; but, Monica, you must 
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show me some very strong proof that you are abso- 
lutely averse to me, before I believe you would 
really prefer not to marry me. Why do you believe 
it yourself?" 

"There are things one cannot give a reason for." 

^TTes. *The reason why I cannot tell, but I donH 
like you, Dr. Fell,' " returned Denham, smiling. 
"Still I will not give up hope. Have you the faint- 
est idea what it would cost me to do so ?" 

"No, I haven't; and oh, I cannot bear to think of 
hurting you — indeed I cannot ! Neither can I help 
doing so. Do not torment me," and dropping her 
work, she covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. Denham gently drew one of them into 
both his own. 

"I will not. I will wait your time, but I will not 
give up hope. I will not believe that you wish me 
to give up hope. So for the next few months you 
shall be safe from annoyance." 

He bent over the hand he held, kissing it tenderly, 
while a suspicion that she pressed his in return filled 
him with exultation, as he went almost noiselessly 
away. 

"What shall I do? What can I do? He is too 
strong for me. How can I prove what I assert," 
thought Monica in despair. 

The cruel question reiterated itself till it ham- 
mered out a reply which almost dazed her. Yet the 
clue suggested, her toiling brain evolved a scheme 
which she worked at unceasingly. 



Among the smaller gratifications of this period, 
which to Katherine Leigh was full of the promise 
of a bright future, was an invitation to spend the 
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Easter holidays with Lord and Lady Vemer, Den- 
ham's chief and his wife. 

The latter was a great lady, both by nature and 
grace, a wit and a poUtician. 

She had called on Mrs. Leigh, and even sought to 
cultivate her acquaintance — ^a favour she bestowed 
upon few. 

To Katherine it seemed an indication that she 
was alreadv considered a member of the sacred inner 
circle, possibly in right of her supposed engagement 
to Denham, and this added fresh value to the dis- 
tinction of Lady Vemer's acquaintance. Denham 
was also to be of the party, and Mrs. Leigh quickly 
decided to accept. The day Laurence had called 
they dined tSte-drtStef and after sitting for a few min- 
utes in silence, as they sipped their coffee, Mrs. 
Leigh said — 

"Lady Vemer has asked me to stay with them 
for Easter. They have a political gathering at their 
villa, on the river, near Richmond. Don't think me 
selfish, dear, but I have promised to jp. It will in- 
terest me to meet some of the people they expect 
I hope you will not feel very lonely ?" 

^^o. Cousin Katherine, I am sure I shall not 
When do you go ?" 

"On Saturday. I shall arrive in time for dinner, 
and return on Tuesday. What will you do with 
yourself ?" 

"I shall see you off." 

*T3ut I am going to drive down in the brougham. 
You can go anywhere you like. I'll leave you the 
victoria." 

"Thank you. I will call on the Langleys; they 
staying in Margaret Street. If Mrs. Langley 
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has recovered her strained ankle sufficiently, I might 
take her out to drive." 

"Yes, pray do. If Beatrice is with her sister, ask 
her to dine and spend Sunday with you." 

"Thank you, I will." 

"You don't really mind, Monica ?" 

'^o, not at all. I rather like being alone some- 
times." 

"Monica, I am afraid you are not well. There is 
a distressed look about your eyes. You are pale; 
you are thin. As soon as Easter is over we must 
run away to some nice new bracing place." 

"I prefer the Grange to every place, dear cousin." 

'TTes, it is sweet, but we both want something 
new." 

Had Mrs. Leigh seen her young kinswoman kneel- 
ing by her bedside an hour or two later, her hands 
clasped, her Ups moving, in earnest though unuttered 
prayer, she would have indeed wondered what 
tragedy was being enacted in the inner depths of her 
heart. 

Monica had, in short, taken a desperate resolution. 
She would prove to Denham that marriage with him 
was impossible, cost what it might. 

Mrs. Leigh set forth, as arranged. She looked 
lovely, radiant, the ideal partner for an ambitious 
leader of men, and Monica proceeded to call on Mrs. 
Langley, who lamented the absence of her sister, 
who had gone to visit some friends in Paris, but 
gladly accepted Monica's offer of a drive over 
Hampstead Heath, and through some of the pretty 
lanes to the north of it. Mrs. I^ngley was a lively 
young woman, and chattered away, to Monica's re- 
lief, as she was able to think uninterruptedly. Near 
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UBg-rciom, ukL takzng vp a book at imndom, settled 
heneH on the sofk wUdli oegqpied one side of the 
finrjjjee. Here filie sat and Ikte&cd, evidentlr on 
tb4e tip4oe of eiqwctatioii. 

Saddenlr the started up. The dcMn*-bdl na^, and 
nhe stciod^ her hand preseed aganvt her heart, ber 
cheeks flushed into brilliant rose from nerroi^ ex- 
citement, her softy Une eres deepened to violet 
Laurence, when he entered a few momentB later, 
thought he had nerer seen her look reallj beantifiil 
Ifefore, 

^^Thank you so much for coming in such good 
time!'' she exclaimed, giving him a little, feverish, 
tremulous hand. 

^^Thank y<m for giving me the chance of coming. 
I did not get your note till late last night, when I 
went home — 1 ought to say to my lodgings, which 
is quite another thing. What has become of Mrs. 
I^eigh, that you are left all alone here f 

''She has gone to stay with Lady Vemer for 
Easter.'' 

''Lord Vemer is Denham's chief, isn't he P' 

"He IS." 
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^^Staying in London seems to agree with you, Mon- 
ica. I never saw you look so well/' 

"That must be because I feel so ill," she returned, 
with a little forced laugh. "Mentally, I mean." 

"How can that be ? Have you not everything this 
life can give ?" 

'^o, not quite all. But do sit down, Laurie, and 
I will tell you my troubles." 

"If I can help you in any trouble — ^why — ^I'll risk 
a great deal, Monica." 

**I believe you would. I think you care enough 
about me to do so." 

"Care about you? Have you suddenly turned 
coquettish ? and want an avowal from me ? That is 
not like you, my dear ! You know what I feel; but I 
will not lay myself down for the sweetest woman on 
earth to trample upon me." 

^T. don't want that I Tau know I do not I Don't 
sit on the sofa; sit in this chair, Laurence. Then I 
can stand behind you and say what I want to say." 

"What — ^what can you have to tell?" exclaimed 
Laurence, growing a Uttle uneasy, but obeying her 
directions. A brief silence ensued. Laurence did 
not stir — he felt that she was resting her arms on 
the back of the chair and bending over him, for he 
felt the fragrance of her red-gold hair make him feel 
dizzy. 

"Have you no idea what, what, I want to say — to 
ask?" 

"No; I can form no idea whatever!" 

"How, oh how can I tell you I Laurence, I hope 
you will not stay in Australia." 

"That cannot matter to you, sweet cousin I— our 
roads lie wide apart." 
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"They need not, Laurie — ^I — ^I do not wish them to 
be apart." 

"Don't you think it cruel to suggest happiness I 
dare not hope for ?" 

"Why not dare ! Oh, Laurence, my words won't 
come ! Tou are cruel, for you force me to ask'* 

Laurence started up and faced her. 

"Good God, Monica ! would you have me believe 
you love me ? You deceive yourself ! your generous 
heart exaggerates the obligation my love and sym- 
pathy seemed to lay upon you." 

"No, no! You once said you wished you could 
take me away from trouble and imkindness. You 
can help me still — ^you are strong and just; I can 
trust you — and I cannot bear to let you go. Oh, 
Laurence!" She burst into tears, and buried her 
face in her handkerchief. 

Laurence tried no more reasoning. He would 
have been more or less than man, if this appeal from 
the fair girl he had so long truly loved had not ban- 
ished everything from his thoughts save a thrill of 
rapturous delight. 

"Monica, my love ! my life ! I cannot believe my 
senses! What have I done to deserve such infinite 
joy ! My sweetheart — ^why weep over the happiness 
you have given ! If indeed you love me, let me kiss 
away those tears." 

And Monica, already greatly shaken, was half 
frightened to find herself in her cousin's arms, 
strained almost painfully tight against his breast, 
and surprised at the strong beating of his heart, 
against which she lay, while he passionately kissed 
her brow, her eyes, her mouth — scarcely master of 
himself in the exultation of the moment. 
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"Oh, Laurie, dear Laurie, let me go; I can hardly 
breathe." 

"Forgive me! I am too rough for so delicate a 
dariiug; but for a moment I have lost all self-control I 
You know I am a sober fellow in general," exclaimed 
Laurence, as he let her go. 

"And you are good enough to accept my offer!" 
said Monica, with a desperate effort to be playful, 
striving to relieve the great excitement of the scene. 

"Monica! can I ever show you enough devotion? 
but I fear you will bring Mrs. Leigh's displeasure 
upon you !" 

"I do not think so! But, if I do, it cannot be 
helped! if you do not mind. Nothing can shake 



me." 



Then they sat down side by side on the sofa Mon- 
ica had forbidden, and talked of many impending 
difficulties, agreeing on one point, that they must 
be content with a private engagement for the next 
nine or ten months, until, in short, Monica was of 
age, and not even that potent potentate, the Lord 
Chancellor, could forbid the banns. 

**I suppose, Laurence, you can do without going 
away to Australia?" murmured Monica. 

"I can manage anything you wish! I wonder 
what Denham will say when he knows !" 

A thrill of exquisite pain shivered through Monica* 

*TIe knows I can never marry him," she said. 

*T)oes he? That is all rather a puzzle to me." 

*TIe will marry quite a different person from me." 

'^Indeed!" — a pause — then Monica resumed. 

"Cousin Katherine comes back on Tuesday — and as 

soon as possible I will tell her that I have promised 

to marry you. She must not be kept in the dark a 
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moment longer than possible. Say nothing to your 
father till I have told her." 

It was late before Monica could persuade her de- 
lighted lover to leave her, and, when exhausted by 
emotion, she tried to sleep, her wearied brain could 
not rest because of the perpetually recurring ques- 
tion, 'Ts it faithfulness or treachery!" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

The succeeding day was a curious experience to 
Monica. 

She had absolutely forbidden Laurence to visit 
her until she had avowed everything to Mrs. Leigh. 
Garth grumbled, but obeyed. 

Then she found that, although looking forward, 
Dot without a tinge of dread, to her impending in- 
terview with E^therine, she also longed to make a 
slean breast of it. She had unbounded faith in the 
kindness, the patience, the wide-mindedness of her 
beloved kinswoman, which gave her some hope. 

Nevertheless, the sort of shrinking with which 
Mrs. Leigh received her confession dismayed her. 

*^ut, Monica," said Mrs. Leigh, "how was it Mr. 
Garth came so soon again?" 

"Oh, I wrote and asked him to come." 

"Did you ? Why ? Did you want to see him ?" 

"Yes, very much!" 

"Why, Monica ?" 

"Because — oh, because I wanted — ^to ask him — 
him to make him a request — ^a very particular re- 
quest," hesitated Monica. 

"What was it, dear ? Do open your heart to me !" 

'T daresay you will be shocked. Cousin Katherine, 
but / am not ashamed — ^I wanted — to ask him to 
marry me 1" 

'Tifonical you amaze me! What induced you to 
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do such a thing? I cannot believe you are in lore 
with him !" 

'T only know he is the only man I wish to marry 
— and I must wish it very much, dear, dearest Kathe 
rine, to dsk him !" 

"You must indeed ! Suppose he had rejected you, 
how would you have felt ?" 

"I was quite sure he would not ! I knew he was 
very, very fond of me; and I felt that now / am rich 
and he is comparatively poor, he would never ask 
me — so — so, I thought it better to gather courage, 
and ask him ! He was very pleased, I assure you." 

"He well might be ! Only men generally prefer 
to do the asking themselves. I hope he will never 
remind you that you were the seeker." 

"Not he. He will never do so," said Monica 
firmly, "except in a spirit of thankfulness!" 

"I do not faiow what to say, child ! It is an awful 
disappointment. I do not think he is the stamp of 
man you ought to marry." 

*T am sorry you do not; but shall I not need a 
companion who is disinterested and serious, who 
understands business and understands me? You 
should hear all Mr. Denham said of him to me the 
last time he was here — he said that Laurence would 
never boast or lie, or do anything that is not straight! 
Do I not want all that in a husband?' 

*T)id Hubert Denham say all thatP' exclaimed 
Katherine, much surprised. "Then you will not 
mind if I consult him ? Of course 1 shall not breathe 
a word as to how you brought things to a head," 

^T should prefer your telling him everything," 
said Monica, rather brokenly, "to his believing that 
Laurie waited till I was an heiress before he proposed 
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for me. Oh, how hard, how hard it all is!" she 
broke down utterly, bursting into tears and sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

"Dear, dear child, try to be calm, you distress me 
terribly. I will do the best I can for you, but you 
must be content to wail^ This is a most serious 
affair. Consider yourself engaged if it comforts 
you, but we will not mention it to anyone. Let us 
see what a year will bring forth. Young Garth's 
absence in Australia will be a test." 

**I have asked him not to go, and he says he will 
not," sobbed Monica. 

Katherine was silent, and Monica tried to com- 
pose herself, and regain her self-control. 

*^ear with me," she said at length. "In every- 
thing else I will do as you wish, but I will marry 
Laurence." 

"Unless you change your mind. Let us say no 
more now. I want to think well. I want to talk 
to Mr. Denham, as you have no objection. Write 
to Mr. Garth, tell him you have opened your heart 
to me, that I object, but that later on I will see him. 
I don't ask a promise from you not to write to him, 
lest you might be tempted to break it." 

*TBut I should not give you one, dear cousin." 
"Then we need say no more," returned Mrs. Leigh, 
with a slight smile. "You are looking ill and miser- 
able, Monica; let us take a long drive, the air will 
revive you; remember, I am strongly opposed to this 
engagement. Mr. Garth is no match for you." 

*^e is my own mother's nephew," was the reply. 



One ingredient in the dislike Mrs. Leigh not im- 
naturally felt to Monica's engagement was, that 
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such a marriage would be moet objectionable to 
Denham, and, as she had grown to consider it almost 
probable that Denham and herself might ultimately 
be united, he wonld resent the near connection with 
a man of a different class from his own. Not that 
Denham was a snob. He respected ability and high 
character in high and low alike, and was quite ready 
to open the ranks of his own grade to those who had 
won their spurs; but tiU then they must keep their 
distance. 

It was perhaps strange that a sensible, obserrant 
woman like Katherine Leigh should not have per 
ceived Denham's growing passion for her prot^^. 
Love is, however, a most disturbing influence; it 
sharpens the wits of the selfish and jealous in all 
that is inimical to their own interests; while the 
sunny atmosphere it creates in the generous and 
wide-minded disposes them to think all will go well, 
and blunts the edge of suspicion. 

When she had told Denham decidedly that she 
could never make up her mind to divorce her hus- 
band, and that he must put aside the tone of a lover, 
she expected that he would gradually drop the inti- 
macy which had grown up between them, and seek 
elsewhere for a suitable partner; but as time went 
on, and he was as constant in seeking her society as 
before, she began to believe that he loved her with 
the kind of love she most valued, and her heart went 
out to him with an ardour that almost alarmed her- 
self. Then she had never seen Denham and Monica 
together when he was off guard. The death of Ellis 
made a great change in Katherine^s views and hopes; 
here, too, her belief in Denham's delicacy and good 
breeding darkened her mental vision. He woxdd 
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certainly wait some months before he again offered 
himself to her, and so she went on basking in the 
sunshine of a fool's paradise. 

In truth Denham was an ambitious, worldly man, 
though his character was fairly well sprinkled with 
golden grain; but without the incentive of passion, 
which, if it stirred him seldom, did so strongly, 
would be always content to move in safe and sensible 
grooves. So the game of cross-purposes worked its 
way. 



A few days slipped by, and though she kept up 
bravely (how bravely E^therine little knew), Monica 
looked worn and ill, and could not sleep, so Mrs. 
Leigh insisted on her seeing their favourite doctor. 

He tapped her chest and listened at her back to 
her breathing, suggested a touch of low fever, pre- 
scribed a tonic, and advised a complete change of air 
and scene. 

"Where shall we go, Monica ?" asked her kind and 
loving kinswoman. "I think we had better go 
abroad. I have never been at Biarritz; suppose we 
try it for a couple of months ?" 

"Yes; I should like it very much. I find sea air 
always reviving." 

"Then let us start this day week." 

And Mrs. Leigh lost no time in beginning her 
preparations — her first step being to write a request 
to Denham for advice on a matter of some import- 
ance; she would put nothing on paper respecting 
Monica. Denham replied, appointing the following 
Sunday for an interview, as Katherine had expected 
he would. 

Denham presented himself in Mrs. Leigh's draw- 
ing-room soon after luncheon. 
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"Very glad to see you," she said. "I hope I am 
not trespassing on your valuable time, but I am act- 
ing on the old maxim — *When in doubt play a 
trump'; you are my trump card, and I am much 
troubled." 

"I am always at your service," glancing sharply 
round. "Where is the precious prot6g^? I have 
not seen her for nearly a fortnight." 

"She is not very bright, and has gone to lie down, 
which means she does not want to see you." 

"What have I done ? vou stim me !" 

"I will tell you directly. I assure you she has 
stunned me. You are right in your suspicions, and 
I have been quite wrong. The day after I returned 
from Kichmond, Monica informed me that she had 
promised to marry — who do you think?" 

"Heaven only knows 1 Young Carthew or" 

he dropped a glove and stooped to pick it up. 

"No; a very different man. Her Garth cousin." 

"My God !" exclaimed Denham, and then laughed 
rather harshly. "Clever young fellow! Brought 
his reserve fund of sympathy and old love passages 
into play as soon as she came into her kingdom." 

"You do him injustice, Hubert, as she will tell 
you. But I am troubled — she is evidently very de- 
termined, and I am greatly annoyed. She ought 
to make a brilliant marriage in her own grade, but I 
am afraid of opposing her too forcibly. She might 
let him persuade her into marriage without my con- 
sent, and it is impossible to break off such a cere- 
mony." 

"Knowing young chap! Having drawn her into 
an engagement, he loses no time in clinching it 
What fools girls are !" 
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Something in the harsh scorn of his tone angered 
Katherine. 

"You are not just. Why, Monica told me you 
thought very well of him, and had spoken of him in 
high terms the last time she saw you." 

"Yes; but I have changed my opinion now. I 
did think he was going to hold his tongue like a man, 
though I think he was fairly far gone about her." 

"Well, Hubert, he had pretty strong temptation to 
speak out. I know what I say to you in confidence 
is safe. Monica told me she wrote, asking him to 
call the Sunday I was at the Vemers,* and, as she 
knew he would never ask a rich woman to be his 
wife, she plucked up courage and asked him. She 
is such a candid, truthful creature." 

Denham laughed rather noisily — a bitter, scornful 
laugh; but when that was over, he spoke in an even, 
unemotional tone. 

*Ttfy dear friend, I wish the Foreign Office had 
an employee who was equal to Miss Deering in 
diplomatic 'cuteness. How long has she been on the 
most intimate terms with you? — ^nearly two years? 
And during all that time she contrived to throw dust 
in your eyes, so successfully that you honestly be- 
lieved she had not the slightest tendresse for her mer- 
cantile-marine relative. Now, directly she feels her 
feet firmly planted on the lands of Castleford, then 
she shows her hand. That business of asking him 
to marry her is all sham. As to her truth and can- 
dour, actual truth — the truth of dry fact — may be 
on the lips while you act a lie. It was not her in- 
terest to offend you till she felt the power of her 
present position." 

"Why are you so terribly bitter, Hubert? Mon- 
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ica has acted tmwisely, but not unnaturally. And if 
you saw how ill she looks you would be sorry for her. 
Do tell me if you think my best plan would be to 
be nice and kind, but to refuse all discussion of the 
subject till Monica is of age. Meantime I am going 
to take her abroad, and keep her as far away from 
Mr. (Jarth as possible. Eh, Hubert?" 

"My dear old friend, save yourself the trouble of 
thinking about her. She will marry her sailor, 
whatever you say or do. Things come back to my 
mind which prove she had always intended to do so. 
For myself, I can take no more interest in so rus^ 
a young lady. All I care about is that you may 
not be worried and disappointed. She is not worthy 
your affection and generosity. I have no more ad- 
vice to give respecting Miss Deering." 

"You do not shake my faith in her. She is abso- 
lutely truthful; nothing will persuade me to the 
contrary." 

"Then I will not try. Let us talk on more agree- 
able topics." 

By a great effort Denham forced himself to con- 
verse lightly and pleasantly on ordinary matters. He 
discussed their visit to Lord and Lady Vemer, the 
people they had met, the opinions they had heard, 
the whole flavoured with a delicate saupfon of fla^ 
tery as to the impression Mrs. Leigh herself had 
created, which was true enough. 

Still she did not forgive him the unkindness of his 
tone respecting Monica, and for the moment she 
looked forward to leaving London with a sense of 
relief. 

Meantime Denham walked with feverish rapidity 
to his own chambers, and told his servant he would 
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not receive anyone, shutting himself into his study 
to pace the floor and relieve his mind by unchecked 
thought How maddening was the sense of his own 
defeat 1 What a cruel rending of the veil which hid 
Monica's real character from him. He sincerely 
believed all he had said respecting her to E^therine 
Leigh. The thought of Monica even going through 
the form of asking Garth to marry her (for she might 
have gone through it) made him feel murderous. 
Under the incentive of such brooding his doubts 
and suspicions grew blacker and blacker, till a sudden 
vision of Theodosia in her most spitefully active 
mood flashed across him. Had she thrown a hand- 
ful of deviltry into the cauldron of contradiction she 
liked to keep simmering? He would find out; 
though for the present she was out of reach. But, 
granted her general inclination to make things dis- 
agreeable, that could in no way explain Monica's 
sudden and openly avowed affection for Laurence 
G^arth. No, there was no accounting for her sudden 
change of front. How subtly she had adopted the 
affectionate tone of calm, sisterly feeling, while she 
only waited her opportunity to throw off the mask 
and even sacrifice her own character for maidenly 
modesty, to shield her lover from the suspicion of 
fortime-hunting. He never wished to see her again 
save for once, that he might let her see that he had 
ceased to idealise her — ^nay, to respect her. 

"This is all contemptible folly, however," he said 
to himself, as he rang for his valet, previous to 
dressing for dinner at the house of a well-known and 
brilliant giver of Simday dinners at her artistic house 
in South Kensington. "I shall be myself to-morrow; 
but no woman shall ever wrap the veil of delusion 
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round me again. Only, I'd give half my future life 
and its ambitions if only I could be deceived once 
more, and feel the ineffable charm, the delicious 
spell, that Monica cast over me — sweetest, fairest, 
most devilish of impostors." 

On reflection Mrs. Leigh determined to see Laur- 
ence before leaving London, and telling him frankly 
yet kindly her reasons for thinking their marriage 
undesirable for both. She therefore asked him to 
call, and they had a long discussion, which left Mrs. 
Leigh more favourably impressed with Monica's 
fianc6 than she expected to be. 

"I well know that in position I am not her equal, 
and in disposition and character infinitely less so, 
but as long as she imagines me in any way necessary 
to her happiness or useful in her service, no other 
consideration has a feather-weight with me. How- 
ever, it is quite right that we should wait. We are 
yoimg, and what we look forward to is well worth 
waiting for. Still, should Monica change, should 
she desire to break off the engagement she was so 
infinitely good as to enter into, I would not hold her 
to it for a moment." 

"That shows a right and honourable spirit, Mr. 
Garth. May we all be guided aright ! I hope you 
have no objection to keep the matter from your own 
people, even your father, for a while. Were he 
alone, I should not ask it." 

"I understand, Mrs. Leigh. It would be better 
to keep silence in that quarter." 

"We leave town on Monday morning. Come and 
say good-bye on Sunday evening." 

When Sunday evening came, Monica was looking 
so pale, and seemed so nervous, so weary, that 
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Laurence was evidently alarmed. Mrs. Leigh 
was touched by his unmistakable tenderness and dis- 
tress. 

"Poor fellow I" she thought. "He does love her. 
He only wants Monica; not the heiress of Castle- 
ford." 

Having said good-bye, Mrs. Leigh considerately 
left the young people together for a few minutes. 

"Monica, my darling ! I am scared by your look 
of suffering. Do you feel very ill, dear ? or are you 
troubled about anything? Your sweet eyes seem 
strained and sad.'' 

"No, Laurie. It is an anxious time. But I shall 
come back stronger and brighter." And she felt for 
the first time that it was a comfort to lean against 
him and feel the soothing effect of his quiet sym- 
pathy. 

"Write to me often. Your letters will be my 
life." 

"I will, dear Laurie, and tell you every little 
thing." 

He held her closer still. "Monica, I sometimes 
fear you have deceived yourself. That you do not 
really love me as you think you do. You some- 
times, I believe unconsciously, hold yourself away 
from me when I put my arms round you. If you 
should change — if you ever think you could be hap- 
pier without me — tell me, and I will let you go." 

"You are too generous, too unselfish, dear Laurie ! 
I shall be happier with you than I could be with 
anyone else in the world, and I shall make you happy 
too." 

She gave herself to his loving embrace more 
yieldingly than she had ever done before. 
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"God be with you, sweetheart, and send you back 
safe to me !" 

He tore himself away, a thrill of impatient grief 
at the idea that to-morrow she would be far away 
striving with the exulting consciousness that she had 
voluntarily returned his caresses for the first time. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

To Monica it was a great relief to be alone with 
Cousin Katherine, away from all the places and 
people connected with the late trying passages of her 
life. 

Biarritz, with its delicious air and exquisite scen- 
ery, was quite new to her, and she did her very best 
to enjoy it, to think only of Laurence, and train her- 
self to look upon him as already her husband. She 
wrote to him with the utmost regularity, and from 
trying to convey an idea of the beauty which sur- 
rounded her, grew interested in the correspondence. 

Laurence, too, was perhaps at his best in his let- 
ters. They were full of thought and observation: 
more like the effusions of a sensible, sympathetic, 
profoundly interested friend than mere love-letters, 
and Monica felt as she read them that he would be 
a valuable and agreeable companion. 

Yet at times she could hardly endure the cruel 
aching of her heart when she thought that she had 
renounced Denham for ever, that she must not even 
think of him 1 How could she ever attain the tran- 
quility of indifference 1 Nothing could repay her for 
the suffering of this self-sacrifice, save the conscious- 
ness that by it she had secured the happiness of the 
dear kinswoman to whom she owed everything. "I 
suppose things wear out in time," she thought. *T 
do hope so ! Shall I ever look back at this dreadful 
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time with a sort of wondering^ kindly compassion, as 
if the me of that period was quite another person f 

By tacit consent the congenial companions 
avoided speaking of Laurence Garth. Both coveted 
repose, both felt in an unreasoning but convincing 
way that their close intimacy would not last long. 

Mrs. Leigh was unusually silent and thoughtful, 
and took a sudden liking for artistic fancy-work, into 
which she threw herself with great apparent interest, 
constantly asking Monica to read aloud to her, both 
occupations being the reverse of her former tast^ 
and habits. This and frequent excursions to the 
different scenes and places worth seeing helped the 
heavy hours to pass; and before June was ended 
Katherine began to talk of their return to the 
Grange. 

Monica was most thankful to feel a distinct sen- 
sation of pleasure as she thought of meeting Lau^ 
ence again. 

"Please God, I shall love him one day as he de- 
serves to be loved," was her fervent aspiration. 

Meantime Denham was working at all he had to 
do with indefatigable energy, and steadily progress- 
ing in public estimation. Naturally, his letters were 
brief and rare, but he did write, and Katherine was 
angry with herself for being so thankful for th^e 
small mercies. 

In the end of May Denham managed a short visit 
to Audley Court. 

His father had not derived as much benefit as he 
usually did from his visit to Vichy. He was evi- 
dently weaker; more of an invalid than he had been 
the previous year. And Denham had a sincere re- 
gard for his parent, who in turn heartily approved 
and believed in his son. 
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"Hubert is in a horrid bad temper," was Theo- 
dosia's mental comment on her brother the day he 
arrived in time for dinner, when she retired to rest. 
"He is angry with me — and why ? Something about 
that sentimental little goose Monica, I suspect. 
What an idiot he is! I wish to Heaven he would 
make haste and marry Katherine, then there would 
be an end of my worries. Men never trouble about 
wives, and if they do get into love scrapes after they 
are married they dare not bother a virtuous sister 
about them." 

Next morning the brother and sister breakfasted 
together, and Theodosia hastened to open fire. 

"How do you find my father looking, Hubert?" 

"No great things, Fm sorry to say. He ought 
not to stay here in the winter." 

"That is a long way off. He will not be happy 
anywhere else." Silence. 

"Have you a wedding garment with you, Hu- 
bert?" 

"No; why should I have brought one?" 

'because vour friend the bushman of Harlaw is 
to be married on the fourth of June, and gives a 
farewell bachelors^ dinner at Harlaw the day after 
to-morrow. He told me he had in\ated you." 

"I shall not be here. If I were, I presume the 
dress-suit of ordinary humanity would suffice." 
Silence. 

"Look here, Theodosia, I want you to answer a 
few questions," resumed her brother. 

"What right have you to cross-examine me?" 

*^ah ! I am not going to cross-examine you. You 
are always writing to Katherine Leigh; has she 
mentioned Monica Deering to you lately?" 
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^'Ohy jes 1 thej are at Biarritz. Monica had low 
fever or something of that sort, so she took the girl 
off there. I fancy she was fretting ahout that consm 
of hers — Garth; but you always have Katherine's 
news/' 

^'What makes you think Miss Deering is attached 
to Garth P' 

^'Miss Deering/' thought Theodosia, makiTig a 
mental note. 

'^Because she told me so." 

^T. did not think you were on such confidential 
terms." 

"Oh yes, we were; we saw a great deal of her 
when they first came to town, and Katherine was so 
taken up with the affairs of that worthless husband 
of hers. She used to drive out with me, and, like 
most goosey girls, she was so proud of having a 
lover she could not hold her tongue about him." 

"And Monica told you she was in love with this 
boy?" 

"Oh, no, of course not ! she did not say so in so 
many words, but she distinctly gave me to under- 
stand that he was so nice and good and so fond of 
her, and that the only thing that parted them was 
want of monev." 

"That's quite a different story. By Heaven, 
Theodosia, I wonder they haven't to hang two or 
three cross-examining coimsel every month for the 
murder of female witnesses in open court ! It's so 
infernally difficult to get a direct answer from any 
of them." 

"Thank you; I see the point of your observation." 

"Well, now I should like to know what evidence 
you gave Monica as to the probability of my marry- 
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ing Lady Evelyn Rusborough or Miss Meredith or 
— or any well-bom, well-dowered, marriageable fe- 
male within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland." 
"I solemnly protest I never even touched on the 
subject, directly or indirectly; now I hope I shall 
hear no more about Monica or whether she marries 
her cousin or anyone else. You have been enough 
to vex a saint about her. I trust no one has ob- 
served your folly, for you have been a hopeless silly 
about her. She will marry fast enough now, with 
the Castleford lands at her back. All you have to 
do is to settle down and gratify my poor dear father 
by marrying Katherine Leigh and' 
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"Why should I marry Katherine," he interrupted. 
^TTou are possessed by some match-making fiend on 
that subject. I fancy you have crammed Monica's 
head with your own theories on that subject. Confess 
now that you represented me waiting impatiently till 
the breath was out of her husband's body to" 

"Nothing of the kind, Hubert! I can truly say 
I never uttered a word about your feelings towards 
Katherine, though I am well aware you wished it 
at one time." 

^^es, I did, and she rejected me — more than once. 
I do not know why you set your heart on this mar- 
riage, but I have been so harassed and annoyed that, 
vou may take my word for it, I have quite given up 
the idea of marrying Katherine or any woman in 
this neighbourhood, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that if you want real subtlety and double-dealing 
you had better try a blue-eyed, fair-haired, innocent- 
looking Englishwoman, by Jove !" He rang loudly 
and ordered his horse to be brought round, more than 
ever persuaded that Monica was one of the deepest- 
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dyed traitresses that ever trampled on an honest 
man's heart. 

"He is talking nonsense," thought Theodosia, 
walking over to the breakfast-room window to see 
him ride away. ''He was always fond of Katherine^ 
and now that he has evidently changed his opinion of 
Monica he will return to his first love. Monica 
would not be at all a suitable wife for him. It will 
all come right, but I never saw him in such a bad 
temper. What has set him on edge ? I don't think 
it would affect him much her being heiress of Castle- 
ford, but men are quite inexplicable. I must see 
Mrs. Janes, the housekeeper, and devise an extra 
nice dinner. By the time he has talked over the 
affairs of the nation with his King's Leighton con- 
stituents he will feel better." 




When Mrs. Leigh and Monica reached London 
they found Sir Gilbert and Lady Stanmore installed 
in their favourite private hotel, a well-known estab- 
lisment in Mount Street, for their annual visit to 
town. In order to see something of them, Mrs. 
Leigh put up at the same place, and enjoyed some 
pleasant intercourse with her old friend. 

They arrived from Paris in time to dress for din- 
ner, and before Mrs. Leigh had completed her toil- 
ette, Monica came into her room quite ready, and 
hung about as if wanting to speak with her. 

"You have something to say, dear," said Kathe- 
rine, slipping her arm through Monica's as they 
walked down the corridor to the stair. 

"Yes 1 Shall you tell Lady Stanmore that I am 
going to marry Laurence ?" 

"Would you wish me not to do so ?" 
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"I would I It will only make disagreeables, for 
Lady Stanmore would not be pleased, and when she 
is not she says so very plainly." 

"Very well, Monica. I think the less said the 
better, for it is quite passible you may change your 
mind." 

Monica shook her head, and they went downstairs 
in silence. 

Both Mrs. Leigh and Lady Stanmore were very 
pleased to meet, and Monica thought she had never 
seen the former look so bright or talk with so much 
animation, while she herself seemed imable to form 
a sentence. Colour and light seemed to have faded 
from her brain, and left a dull monotony behind. 
But the others, interested in their own subjects, did 
not notice her depression. 

''I met Denham to-day," said Sir Gilbert, as they 
were sipping their coffee. "I told him we expected 
you this evening. He was very pleased, and prom- 
ised to dine with us to-morrow." 

"Hubert Denham is really quite a brilliant suc- 
cess," said Lady Stanmore. "He never seemed so 
very clever as a boy. What a rackfety young scamp 
he was." 

These sentences fell on Monica's ear like the knell 
of doom. How could she meet the man she had so 
fondly loved and so resolutely rejected ? How would 
he look? How would he speak? She knew from 
her cousin how much he disapproved her engage- 
ment, but Katherine had said nothing of the bitter- 
ness he had shown. So something of poor Monica's 
looking for judgment was saved. 

"Do you not think I might go and see TJncle Garth 
to-morrow ?" asked Monica nervously, when she was 
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bidding Mrs. Leigh good^night. *Trom what you 
said I believe Mr. Denham is very angry with me. 
I am a coward, and I dread a scolding." 

''He has no right to scold you, though he does dis- 
approve. You must have the courage of your 
opinions, dear. Still, the quieter we keep everything 
the better. Yes, I think you may go and see the 
Garths, and tell Laurence. It will be pleasanter for 
you to meet him there than here, and it is too cruel 
to keep him waiting for an interview." 

"Thank you, dearest Cousin Katherine. How good 
and kind you are. I will write a line to Mrs. Gfarth 
before I sleep. They are goin^ to Eastbourne on 
Thursday, the day after to-morrow, so will be rather 
busy." 

"Do so, Monica," she spoke absently, as if her 
thoughts were rather far away, though pleasantly 
occupied. 

This decision gave Monica a better chance of 
sleeping. It was almost more than she could have 
borne to face Denham, especially after having an- 
ticipated the meeting all day; but Eatherine was 
right, he had no just reason to be angry with her. 

"Well, I declare I here's condescension for you !" 
cried Mrs. Garth, when she had read Monica's note 
at breakfast next morning. "She is so anxious to 
see us all that she asks herself to dinner to-day. Fm 
sure I'll be pleased to see her, only it ain't just con- 
venient, and everyone so busy." 

"You need not mind Monica," said Mabel, laugh- 
ing; "we will ask Laurence up to entertain her 
while we finish the packing." 

This was agreed upon, and the speaker directed to 
get a card sent off to Laurie by the twelve o'clock 
despatch. 
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Mrs. Garth became almost radiant at the vision 
which presented itself to her usually sluggish im- 
agination of becoming step-grandmother to the fu- 
ture heir of the Deerings of Castleford. 

Monica would have gladly escaped at an early hour 
of the afternoon, but Mrs. Leigh wanted her com- 
pany and assistance in some important shopping. 
(What woman can pass through London without 
visiting the dear, delightful shops?) It was there- 
fore past tea-time when she reached Pelham Terrace. 

"Now, this is nice and friendly of you, Monica," 
said Mrs. Garth, coming down the stairs to meet her 
with a duster in one hand and a large bunch of keys 
in the other. "You won't mind taking us in the 
rough. Come into the breakfast-room — ^the dining- 
room is all covered up. Cook has cut you some sand- 
wiches, for we dined early and will have a bit of 
supper at eight. But Laurence will come presently 
to keep you company." 

Then came the girls, full of their expectations of 
Eastbourne joys. 

Monica was almost surprised to find how pleased 
she was at the prospect .of seeing and talking to 
Laurence. 

Tea over, Mrs. Garth disappeared with fluent 
apologies, carrying her daughters away also. They 
soon returned, however, to snatch what scraps of 
gossip they could, till a scream from Mrs. Garth, 
in a bedroom upstairs, to come away and not be idle, 
relieved Monica from the necessity to talk. 

Almost immediately Laurence came in. The 
deep tenderness of his welcome stirred her heart to 
infinite pity. "He is far, far too good for me; and 
how I am deceiving him ! Ah, he must never be un- 
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deceived!" she thought Headers do not care to 
read lovers' meetmgs given in extetisOy and Laurence 
at least, profoundly enjoyed a lovely late June even- 
ing wandering on Hampstead Heath, with the being 
dearest to him to while away the time till supper 
hour. Evening in the London sense was not yet 
over, as Monica found, when, escorted by the ever 
respectable Neumann, she reached their hotel. 

A long corridor led from the entrance to a lift 
which led to the floor Mrs. Leigh and the Stanmores 
occupied, and she had hardly entered it when she 
met Denham, who was going out, face to face. 

"Ah, Miss Deering!" he exclaimed, lifting his 
hat, in a tone of gay recognition. ^1 am luckier 
than I deserve. I need not say how we all regretted 
that your place was empty." The discreet Neumann 
at once walked on to wait at the lift, and Monica 
felt a thrill of dismay quiver through her at a certain 
harshness that rang through his voice and caught 
her ear. ^T. am sorry to see that you still show 
traces of a fatiguing journey; the Leigh ton Grange 
roses have forsaken your cheek. Well, I am soon 
going on a long journey due north myself, and am 
glad to have this opportunity of offering you my 
best wishes. As a confidential friend of the family 
I feel I am not committing an indiscretion." He 
stopped suddenly, gazing at her with a curious mix- 
ture of admiration and anger which made her shrink 
from him and roused the courage latent in her blood. 

"Thank you," she said quietly; "I have every hope 
that your good wishes will be fulfilled." 

"As we may not meet again, at any rate for 
many months," he resumed, "I should like to con- 
fess that, much as I have always admired you — and 
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you only know how much — ^you have one quality to 
which I have never done justice till now — ^intelli- 
gence, of a kind that might have placed you at the 
head of a political career to which I, with infinitely 
less ability, once aspired. Talleyrand himself never 
masked his batteries more successfully! Gh)od-bye, 
my charming friend; it is indeed good-bye." 

"Good-bye," she returned gravely, and with com- 
posure. "I wish you all happiness, and I believe 
it is within your reach if you will put out your hand 
to grasp it 1" 

"What do you mean!" he exclaimed eagerly. 
"But — ^your meaning is far beyond me !" He bowed 
with an air of deference and they moved on in op- 
posite directions. 

It was long before they met again. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Tms rencontre shook Monica's nerves to their 
centre. Yet it was a tonic. Denham had no right 
to speak to her so bitterly. He should not have 
doubted her honesty. And she would never be able 
to put herself right with him. Why should she not 
marrv a kinsman of her own? Whv should she be 
suspected of double-dealing? She began to under- 
stand what he meant by his satirical compliments. 
Never again could she be able to recall his voice, 
which she once loved to hear, without the ring of 
mocking harshness which sounded through it. 

Mrs. Leigh did not stay long in town. She had 
much to do at home, and was more active than ever 
in clearing up the arrears of business caused by her 
long absence. 

The lady of Leighton Grange and her attractive 
prot^^ had many invitations for August and Sep- 
tember, but Monica be^ed to stay in their own 
sweet home — and not in vain. 

'^If you think new acquaintances and scenes will 
change me, dearest cousin, you are mistaken. I am 
more disposed to settle down to the seriousness of life 
with Laurence than I was at first." 

"Yes, you seem to be. Yet yours is not the joy- 
ous tone of a girl who is about to set sail on the 
waters of the world with the man she loves best 
But, my sweet Monica, I am not going to trouble 
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you with opposition or advice," she sighed deeply. 
''I have not managed my own affairs too well, and I 
am terribly weary." 

"Why, Cousin Katherine ? You were very bright 
in London — and now. How dull and selfish I have 
been ! I have not noticed before that you look pale, 
as if you had not slept, and your eyes have a strained 
look." 

"Oh, it is nothing! — a slight chill. I fancy a 
short change to a more bracing climate would do me 
good. Come with me to Bracklynn Forest. The 
MacMurrough has sent me a most pressing invita- 
tion." 

"Go without me. Cousin Katherine !" 

But Katherine prevailed; and Monica did find the 
grand Highland scenery, the interesting people, the 
newness of everything, great helps to resisting 
painful thought. 

She was pleased, too, that she had yielded to Mrs. 
Leigh's wish to accompany her, for that dear friend 
quickly recovered her brilliant colouring and conver- 
sational powers. Their host was a most courteous 
old Highland gentleman, whose widowed daughter 
presided over his house. They were remote connec- 
tions of the Deerings, and Monica was amused by 
the warmth with which she was greeted as a kins- 
woman. 

One day at dinner the host remarked that he was 
very sorry that pleasant fellow Denham could not 
join them. 

"So am I," said Mrs. Leigh. *T[ had a few lines 
from him this morning. He starts to-morrow for 

S , somewhere near Moscow. He has been to 

Audley Court for twenty-four hours, just to say 
good-bye to Lord Denham, who is very frail." 
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When they were exchanging "good-nights" Mon- 
ica ventured to ask, "Will Mr. Denham be a long 
time away r 

"I do not know. I fancy there are many changes 
before him." 

She kissed Monica, and went on to her own room, 
and Monica pondered long over her words. Did 
Katharine mean the change was marriage? Mar- 
riage with herself ? 

August had come and nearly gone before Mrs. 
Leigh proposed to quit the hospitable halls of Braek- 
lynn; then she talked of going on to Stanmore before 
settling down for the winter at home. 

"Monica," she said, the day before they set their 
faces south, "I must tell you that I feel boimd to 
inform Lady Stanmore of your engagement to Laur- 
ence. She has been so kind to you — so accustomed 
to complete confidence from me, that she would be 
hurt if she heard it from anvone else." 

"As you like, dear cousin. / do not care who 
knows it. But do not take me with you. Lady 
Stanmore will scold us both. Besides, IJncle Garth 
has been ill with a severe cold, and they are staying 
on at Eastbourne. I should like to go down and see 
him — and Laurie too. He seems to think it very 
long since we met." 

*T[ do not wonder at it I But can he get leave 
from his business when he likes ?" 

'T[ think so. At least from Saturday to Monday?' 

"Like any shop boy!" ejaculated Mrs. Leigh. 

"Exactly," returned Monica. 

Her cousin groaned. "After all, what does it 
matter!" she exclaimed, when she spoke again.^^ 
happy while you can, child." * 
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A pause ensued, and Mrs. Leigh summed up — 
"Gk) to your imcle, and do as you like. I will let 
you know when I am going back to the Grange." 

Arrived in London, Mrs. Leigh went to the same 
hotel that she stopped at when they returned from 
Biarritz at the end of Jime. They arrived late, and 
went to bed almost immediately. 

The next morning Monica had perhaps the great- 
est surprise she ever experienced. 

When Mrs. Leigh came into their sitting-room in 
her moming<gown of muslin and lace, decked with 
lilac ribbons, Monica was horrified by her cousin's 
ghastly aspect. She looked more than pale — she 
was leaden and wrinkled, and her eyes seemed too big 
for the proportions of her face. "Dearest Kathe- 
rine! what is the matter? You look too terribly 
ill. Do — do see Dr. Gifford at once !" cried Monica. 

"HI !" repeated Mrs. Leigh, glancing at the glass 
over the mantelpiece. "Yes — certainly, I look an 
awful spectre" 

"But what has happened — are you ill?" 

*^ot at all ! only I have left my vanity behind at 
Brackylnn Forest, and taken up the rdle of a natu- 
ral elderly yoimg woman. Now I have come back 
to real life again ! If you like, Neumann shall re- 
store my missing roses in about twenty minutes." 

"Dearest cousin, is it possible!" cried Monica, 
blushing. 

"Yes, quite possible! I sorely needed a bright 
complexion — and I have paid honestly for it. It is 
done for, for the present. Breakfast is growing 
cold, Monica, and I must be with Mr. Ottley at 11." 



On the whole, Monica was surprised to get her 
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own way so much; but still more, at the strange 
kind of recklessness which seemed to pervade her 
cousin's speech — sl vague sense that something had 
occurred to change the rigidly preserved decorum of 
Katherine's speech and condition of mind. 

The day but one after, Monica started for Victoria 
in the early af temoon, and there she found Laurence 
Garth looking out eagerly for her — so eagerly that 
she felt the moisture come into her eyes at this token 
of his faithful affection. 

'^Dearest Monica ! How good you are to come and 
see my dear old dad! He has been longing to see 
you — and he is very shaky, Monica." 

"I am afraid so, Laurence; but, I really think we 
might trust him with our secret, Laurence. My 
cousin seems to have given up all idea of opposition !" 

^'Has she? Doesn't it seem strange that Denham 
has started off to Russia?" 

^'He was always fond of Russia, and he has many 
friends there." 

^^Still it puzzles me! How heavenly it is to see 
you again, Monica ! and have you all to myself for a 
little bit. Does that smart young lady of yours 
understand English ?" 

"Very little, I think," etc. etc. 



It was lovely rich autumnal weather at Eastbourne 
and Mrs. Garth had gone up to town to settle her 
favourite, the Benjamin of the family, at the London 
University, where he had elected to study medicine. 
The days passed tranquilly and harmoniously, though 
Monica was grieved to see Uncle Garth so aged. He 
did not speak to her of her engagement to his son, 
but there was something almost paternally tender 
in his manner. 
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The Saturday after Monica's arrival at East- 
bourne, Mrs. Garth returned in a very amiable mood, 
and expressed herself highly pleased by the improve- 
ment in '^papa/' as she generally called her husband^ 
and by the presence of Monica; but she was too 
much taken up by Mabel's financial report to have 
time for other matters till they came in to tea after 
a walk to Beachy Head. 

"Come, Monica, my dear, I have not had a word 
with you yet. I cannot say you look too grand^ 
though you have been in the Highlands among a 
lot of fine folks! I saw your names, with a lot of 
others, staying in some great place, Brack some- 
thing, by the way. Go and bring me the paper I 
left under the strap of my rug, Helen. There is 
something in yesterday's High Life about Mr. Den- 
ham, but I was too sleepy to read it." Helen went 
to look for it, and a rather portentous silence reigned 
till she returned. 

"Put the lamp here on the table beside me," di- 
rected Mrs. Garth, unfolding the paper. "Where 
can it be? Isn't it extraordinary how impossible it 
is to find anything in a paper imless you fold down 
— oh, here, here it is! 'We hear on the best auth- 
ority that a marriage has been arranged between 
the Honourable Hubert Denham, member for Dale- 
shire, and Lady Mildred Joscelyn, only child of the 
Earl of Netherly, and the fairest of this year's 
debutantes. Our readers will remember that the 
Honourable Hubert Denham retired from the diplo- 
matic service on the death of his eldest brother,' '* 
etc. etc. 

"I'm afraid that will be rather a blow to your 
cousin, Mrs. Leigh," continued Mrs. Garth, putting 
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down the paper. "It seemed from all I could gather 
that he was her right-hand man, and always about 
her; but there^s a big difference between eighteen 
and thirty-eight, which, if the peerage is right" 

"But it cannot be true; it is quite impossible," 
interrupted Monica, in a sharp tone of pain. "I am 
sure these papers invent all sorts of things one day, 
to contradict the next. I will not believe it." 

Her evident distress startled all her hearers. 
Laurence looked verv gravely and searchingly at her 
and said nothing. 

"If I were you," said Mrs. Garth, *T[ would not 
put myself out about it. It's all the better for you 
if Mrs. Leigh does not marry. Who has she to leave 
the Leighton estates to but you ? and now you have 
Castleford she'll be all the more likely to do it. We 
have Scripture to show us that *those who have, to 
them shall be given,' and quite natural. There's a 
lot of commonsense in the Bible." 

"But I do not care; I don't want it. I would give 
all Castleford and Leighton, and a dozen other places 
if I could bring back Katherine's boy to her." And 
to everyone's surprise she burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Almost immediately she struggled to repress 
them. "Pray excuse me," she said brokenly. '*! 
ought not to have walked so far; too much fatigue 
always makes me feel hysterical. I ought to have 
remembered it, and not run the risk of disturbing 
you all. I shall go away to bed and be all right to- 
morrow morning. Good-night." 

Laurence went to open the door for her. 'T[ must 
say good-bye now," he said, "for I shall be off to- 
morrow before you are up." 
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"Good-bye, dear Laurence, good-bye," she re- 
turned absently. 

And he had no chance of a parting kiss, no op- 
portunity to ask any question respecting the curious 
doubts which began to throng his brain. 

It was a terrible night of uncontrollable grief to 
Monica. Her self-sacrifice was all in vain. For 
Katherine she secured no happiness; for herself, she 
had only earned the contempt of the man she had 
loved and lost. She began to understand how she 
must seem to him; and she could never explain, 
never prove to her dear kinswoman how faithful 
she had been to her. And Laurie — he had been de- 
ceived and made a tool of. Should she tell him the 
whole truth? Ah, no! that would mean betraying 
Cousin Katherine's most sacred secret. Did Kathe- 
rine know that a second time she had been robbed of 
all that made life worth living? She felt as if she 
wanted to fly to her dear protectress and pour the 
balm of her sympathy into the bruised heart. Yet, 
would not this be to open the cruel woimd to the 
sting of the outer air, the shame of exposure ? What 
ought she (Monica) to do? Break oS her engage- 
ment with Laurence and devote her life to Katha- 
rine ? That would be cruel to him. 

"Alas, I have wandered from the right road," she 
thought, "and every step I take increases my diffi- 
culties." 

The next day's post, however, brought her some 
slight relief in a letter from Mrs. Leigh — a letter 
so calm and cheerful that Monica began to doubt 
that the blow she had sustained was as stunning as 
she had feared. 

Mrs. Leigh described Sir Gilbert and his joy over 
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some new and superior orcbids — some interesting 
and some uninteresting; also a learned Egyptologist, 
whose delightful stories and word-pictures had fired 
her with a strong wish to visit that wondrous land 
"What do you say to whiling away some of your re- 
maining minority ? I should like it very much, and 
next year I may not have the first right to your com- 
pany." 

After all this came the most important paragraph. 
"Have you seen the announcement of Hubert Den- 
ham's engagement in an absurd little paper, High 
Life? I cannot think where they foimd their in- 
formation. Hubert wrote to me just before we went 
to Scotland, naturally — we are such old friends; but 
as they are not to be married till after Christmas, 
for Lady Mildred has just lost her grandmother, he 
asked me not to mention it to anyone — congratula- 
tions and chatter are such a bore." 



To the surprise of his family, Laurence arrived 
early on the Thursday following this fateful Mon- 
day. 

Monica was faintly pleased to see him. He 
seemed to belong to her, and understood her. But 
for the present nothing stirred her, so stupefied was 
she by the cruel ending of her plans. 

Mrs. Garth had ordered a carriage to take papa 
and herself for a last drive to Pevensey Castle. 
Mabel and Helen were to accompany some acquaint- 
ances in a cycling expedition. 

Monica was reading and knitting on the balcony 
which overlooked the sea. Mrs. Garth held a news- 
paper and watched her neighbours. She welcomed 
Laurence cordially, and soon left him with his 
cousin. 
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He immediately asked her to do him a favour. 
"My father will ask you to drive with him. Pray 
stay at home; I want to talk to you." 

"Yes, Laurence." 

"Thank you. I will come back as soon as they 
are all gone." 

Monica had a vague feeling that what he had to 
say would be painful, but she did not care. Misery, 
both on Katherine's and Denham's account, dulled 
her senses. 

Laurence did not keep her long waiting. When 
he came back he walked over to the window, and, 
leaning against the side, stood a moment in silence 
looking at her, as she sat in a low chair, her hands 
clasped and resting on a book which lay open on her 
knee. 

"What is it Laurence ?" 

"I have been piecing a puzzle together, and I 
think I have got it all in order. Now I want to show 
it to you." Then he began to speak of the Audley 
Court ball, and continued to recall every incident in 
which he, Denham, and herself took a part, until she 
wondered at his keenness of observation and distinct- 
ness of memory. 

"Finally, your irrepressible emotion last Monday, 
when we heard of Denham's engagement to Lady 
Mildred Joscelyn, gave me the key to the riddle. I 
gather, therefore, that Denham had offered himself 
to Mrs. Leigh. Her circumstances forbid the mar- 
riage. He met you, and, of course, he loved you. 
You were not indifferent — ^you did not dream that 
your cousin, your benefactress, could be liable to 
weakness like yourself. Someone or something 
opened your eyes. You resolved that your grati- 
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tude to the woman who had given you life and happi- 
ness should be stronger than love. But Denham 
was not to be easily put aside. You seem to have 
refused him, and could give no reason for the rejec- 
tion. Then you bethought yourself of me. I fitted 
in most satisfactorily, and for a few months I basked 
in the sunshine of heavenly anticipation. You 
hoped by this self-sacrifice to restore Denham to his 
first love, and the kinswoman to whom you are de- 
voted to happiness — ^while I" 

He started up, walked once to and fro, then threw 
himself into a chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. "You have been splendidly generous to your 
Cousin Katherine, but infinitely cruel to me. I 
have always felt that there was a strange streak of 
coldness in your regard, for you have a certain de- 
gree of affection for me; but — is my version of the 
puzzle true ?" He stopped abruptly. 

"It is quite true," exclaimed Monica, startled into 
vivid sympathy. 'T blush for myself for not having 
told you the whole truth." 

"Can you realise," he resumed, "what a hell upon 
earth it would be to live in the close intimacy of 
matrimony, for ever striving to awaken in the wife 
you loved some spark of the passion that throbbed 
in your own heart? Would you condemn me to 
thisr 

"I have been selfish, dear Laurence, horribly 
selfish; but I will release you. From this moment 
you are as free as air, so far as I am concerned. 
Only, be my friend still. No one knows that we 
have been engaged, and you will soon forget." 

"Shall I?" interrupted Garth sternly. "Forget 
such days — such dreams as I have enjoyed since I 
believed you would be mine, my very own." 
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"And I have perhaps spoiled your plans/' con- 
tinued Monica, feeling quite abject in her penitence. 
"You wanted to go to Australia, and I prevented 
vou." 

"That is of no matter! the world is now indeed 
before me ! where to choose ! How could I have been 
so easily intoxicated by the glorious picture you 
you showed me ! But, Monica, my cruel awakening 
makes me brutal! I speak too roughly to you — ^be 
generous, I will offend you no more. I, too, will 
release you, and later you will be thankful." 

"I will agree to whatever you like," said Monica 
humbly, and, sitting down in the comer of a sofa, 
she covered her face with her handkerchief and wept 
very softly. 

For a moment Laurence kept silence, then he ex- 
claimed hoarsely, "I can bear this no longer. Good- 
bye, dearest Monica, for you will always be dear." 

"Good-bye," she sobbed; silence again; no sound 
of his departing footsteps. 

Monica looked up. He stood irresolute by the 
door; she rose to her feet. 

"My God, Monica, I cannot leave you. Shall I 
stay ?" 

"Oh, yes, yes! Stay, dear Laurie, my own true 
friend!" Then, as he held her passionately to his 
heart, she murmured, "I do love you — ^I will love 
you; I will be friend, wife, everything to you, and 
atone for the pain I have caused you. Ought you 
not to be ashamed of having made me ask you 
tivice f " 

Where are the words that can paint the joy of 
that renewal of love, the healing of his bruised heart. 
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The end is a foregone conclusion, and the reader 
must have had more than enough. 

Some six years later two of our constant conipan- 
ions through these pages were together in a beautiful 
morning-room overlooking a stretch of rich green 
sward. A plantation of stem old Scotch firs bor- 
dered it on the left, and a grand, apparently limitless, 
sweep of blue sea, sparkling in the morning light, 
opened in front, evidently at a considerably lower 
level. 

From the top of a piano which stood across one 
comer of the room Monica was selecting and arrang- 
ing some music. She had lost something of the 
extremely youthful, girlish look, which was her 
peculiar characteristic, and a grave, madonna-like 
sweetness had toned dowTi the radiant brightness of 
her earlier days, but an expression of restfulness 
made her fair face as pleasant to look upon as ever. 

At her feet a fine grey horse, with a long cord tied 
round his neck, lay on the carpet, also a large 
"woolly lamb" which bespoke an earlier stage of 
childhood in the probable owner than the possessor 
of the grey steed. 

Beside a wood fire, welcome even at the beginning 
of autunm in the north-east district where Castleford 
stood, sat Mrs. Leigh, reading a serious looking 
magazine. She laid it down presently,, saying 
"What a lovely morning ! May I open the window, 
Monica ?" 

"Yes, of course, dear." 

Mrs. Leigh walked to the window with her usual 
stately grace; she was slighter or rather less rounded, 
her rich colouring was faded, and the silver shinmier 
of her beautiful hair changed to a dull white. 
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'There is an exhilarating sense of freedom in the 
grand, wide outlook over the sea," she said. 

"Yes; I quite miss it when I am away from home; 
and when we came here first I thought it so bleak 
and dour after the soft beauty of Daleshire. The 
sea has endless interest and variety." 

"When does Mr. Garth arrive?" 

"About six; I am going to drive down to meet 
him." 

"I want some advice and assistance from him 
about a new project of mine, and he is a capital man 
of business." 

"I believe so," said Monica, coming over to stand 
in the window also. "He has a natural gift, a 
curious power of organisation, which will gradually 
win him a great deal of power over our tenantry. 
With the fishermen and sea-faring people he is quite 
supreme. The colonel of the Yeomanry wants him 
to take command of the Castleford troop, but Laur- 
ence laughed and said he did not think the regiment 
would be the better of "a horse marine" in its ranks. 
Laurence is rather a severe disciplinarian. But few 
people have an idea how tender and good he is at 
home." 

"I have some plans about the disposal of the 
Grange and the lands of Leighton," said Mrs. Leigh. 
"You and yours will not want them ally and I have 
an idea of converting the old house into a resting- 
place for weary workers of our class, who have fallen 
from their high estate, where they may gather fresh 
strength before returning to their warfare; while 
the older part and the public rooms should always be 
kept up as a specimen of domestic architecture of 
Elizabeth's time. The Leighton lands will stand the 
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cost of other humbler nests in other places. But I 
shall be greatly guided by what your husband says." 

"What will Audley Court say to such an infringe- 
ment of conventionality ?'' 

"It will disapprove, but that is really of no matter. 
Lord and Lady Denham are rarely there. She pre- 
fers her own place in Hertfordshire. Whenever 
Denham is at the Court he always comes to see me. 
I was immensely sorry when, after poor Lord Den- 
ham's death, Theodosia was obliged to leave her old 
home; and it is very unfortimate, but Denham is 
not kind to her. He seems to dislike her. She has 
taken a house in town." 

"Why does he dislike her ?" 

"Heaven knows ! even the everyday life about us 
is full of unsolvable mysteries, and Hubert has been 
one to me." 

Here Monica's face lit up with sudden joy. "Why, 
here is Laurence! He is on foot I He must have 
travelled all night." 

THE END. 
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